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Introduction 


This is the fourth Symposium on Experiences with Multiprocessor and Distributed 
Systems. The first three were organized by George Leach and Gene Spafford, and have 
provided an important forum for those of us who work with experimental distributed and 
multiprocessor systems. At the meetings in Fort Lauderdale (October, 1989), Atlanta 
(March, 1991) and Newport Beach (March, 1992), the Symposium attracted important 
papers on building and using real systems. The same is true of the San Diego meeting 
in September, 1993. 


George and Spaf wanted a symposium that focused on experiences. While they 
recognized that theory is a vital part of computer systems development, they knew that 
it could not substitute for the insight that comes from building and working with real 
systems. They wanted to bring together system builders who could talk about what 
worked and what didn’t, and the lessons that could be learned in both situations. With 
their encouragement, the Symposium has developed as a place where people can be 
honest about their work, exposing the rough spots and describing the successes. 


Even with its commitment to open discussion, the Program Committee insisted on 
quality work, accepting only two out of every five papers submitted. The accepted papers 
represent a wide spectrum of the current important work in experimental distributed and 
multiprocessor systems. In addition to the papers submitted in response to the open Call 
for Participation, the Symposium includes a panel discussion on the future of experimental 
distributed systems and the impact of very high-speed communication. Four position 
papers for this panel are included in these proceedings. 


As in any significant undertaking, there are a large number of people who made 
it possible. Our thanks go the USENIX board whose faith in us and the experimental 
systems community have made a continuing SEDMS possible. Our Program Committee, 
listed on the next page, have given SEDMS the stature to attract a quality program. The 
important work of the authors and their willingness to submit it to SEDMS are most 
appreciated. We are deeply indebted to Ellie Young, Judy DesHarnais and Carolyn Carr 
of the USENIX office who are the ones who actually make SEDMS happen. Finally, we 
want to thank you, the Symposium attendees and Proceedings readers for joining with us 
in this undertaking! 
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Abstract 


The thesis of this paper is that scheduling decisions in large-scale, shared- 
memory, NUMA (Non-Unifornm Memory Access) multiprocessors must consider 
not only how many processors, but also which processors to allocate to each 
application. We call the problem of assigning parallel processes of an 
application to processors application placement. 


We explore the importance of placement decisions by measuring the execution 
time of several parallel applications using different placements on a shared- 
memory NUMA multiprocessor. The results of these experiments lead us to 
conclude that, as expected, in small-scale mildly NUMA multiprocessors, 
placement decisions have only a minor affect on the execution time of parallel 
applications. However, the results also show that placement decisions in large- 
scale multiprocessors are critical and localization that considers the architectural 
clusters inherent in these systems is essential. Our experiments also show that 
the importance of placement decisions increases substantially with the size and 
NUMAnress of the system and that the placement of individual processes of an 
application within the subset of chosen processors also significantly impacts 
performance. 


1. Introduction 


Small-scale, shared-memory multiprocessors based on a single shared bus have become 
prevalent and the number of manufacturers building and selling such systems continues to rise. 
The success of such systems can be partially attributed to the simple parallel programming model 
they present, relative to strictly non-shared-memory systems. This simple programming model 
has allowed many applications to achieve substantial increases in performance by making 
effective use of all of the processors in the system. 


+ Author’s current address: Department of Computer Science, York University, 
4700 Keele Street, North York, Ontario, CANADA M3J 1P3 email: brecht@cs.yorku.ca 
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The considerable improvements in parallel application performance attained using small- 
scale multiprocessors have fueled the desire for even greater performance improvements. One 
approach to increasing performance is to simply build larger systems while maintaining the 
shared-memory model. Single-bus systems, however, are not scalable because the bandwidth of 
the bus limits their size. As a result research and design efforts in shared-memory 
multiprocessors have focused on scalable architectures. These architectures distribute memory 
modules throughout the system in order to optimize access times to some memory locations. The 
result is an important class of scalable shared-memory systems known as Non-Uniform Memory 
Access (NUMA) multiprocessors. Alternatively, all memory accesses could be made uniform, 
but then they would be uniformly slow. 


The emergence of large-scale, shared-memory multiprocessors presents a number of new 
opportunities and challenges. The opportunities are to solve much larger problems than 
previously possible, with applications that use more processors, and to solve many problems 
concurrently, by simultaneously executing multiple parallel applications. The challenges are to 
effectively utilize the processors while enabling the efficient execution of multiple applications. 
The multiprogramming of parallel applications is required because not all applications will be 
capable of effectively utilizing all processors in a large-scale system. 


An obvious but critical difference between scheduling in this new class of NUMA (Non- 
Uniform Memory Access) multiprocessors and small-scale UMA (Uniform Memory Access) 
multiprocessors, is that in UMA systems all processors can be treated equally (aside from cache 
contexts). This is because ina UMA system the time to access any memory location is the same 
from any processor. NUMA system designers must, however, consider the time it takes to access 
different memory locations from different processors. Therefore, an important aspect of 
scheduling in large-scale, shared-memory, NUMA multiprocessors is application placement. 
That is, how should the parallel processes of an application be placed in a NUMA 
multiprocessor? 


This paper shows that in large-scale, shared-memory, NUMA multiprocessors the execution 
time of a parallel application is directly related to which processors it executes on. As a result, 
efficient and effective placement decisions become critical to processor scheduling and overall 
system performance. In fact, it is likely to be a contributing factor in ultimately determining the 
success or failure of large-scale NUMA multiprocessors. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 presents related work. 
Section 3 describes three existing shared-memory NUMA multiprocessors along with their 
architectural and NUMA characteristics. This is followed in Section 4, by a description and 
explanation of the importance of localization during application placement. Section 5 describes 
the environment and Section 6 the applications used in the experiments. In Section 7 we present 
the results of a series of experiments designed to demonstrate the the importance of localization. 
The paper is concluded in Section 8 with a summary of the results, conclusions and a brief 
discussion of future work. 
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2. Related Work 


AS microprocessor technology continues to improve at a faster rate than memory or 
interconnection network technology, the relative increase in communication costs in 
multiprocessors has become a topic of increasing importance. A number of recent studies 
consider the importance of memory access costs when making scheduling decisions in shared- 
memory multiprocessors. An important and common goal of this research is to reduce the 
number of cache-misses or remote memory references by co-locating lightweight threads or 
kemel processes with the data being accessed, thus reducing the time spent loading data into the 
local cache or memory. 


Using an analytic model of a time-sliced, central ready-queue, scheduling environment and 
experimental evaluation on a UNIX based multiprocessor, Squillante and Lazowska [11] [10] 
argue and demonstrate that applications can build considerable cache context, or footprints [13]. 
Recognizing that it may be more efficient to execute a process on a processor that already 
contains relevant data in that processor’s cache, they design and examine techniques that consider 
the affinity a process has for a processor. They observe that the performance of applications, 
which release a processor because of quantum expiration, preemption, or I/O, can be significantly 
reduced by making use of processor-cache affinity information. 


Subsequent studies have arrived at different conclusions. Gupta, Tucker, and Urushibara 
[5] also consider the importance of cache-affinity techniques but in a space-shared multiprocessor 
environment. They simulate a number of scheduling techniques and, using processor utilization 
as a performance metric, conclude that improvements due to processor-cache affinity are quite 
small, improving mean processor utilization by only 3%. Waswani and Zahorjan [16] draw 
similar conclusions in their study of the importance of cache affinity. They also suggest, using an 
analytic model, that even with faster processors and larger caches the benefits due to cache 
affinity will be minimal. 


The apparent difference between the conclusions drawn in these studies is largely due to the 
difference in the scheduling policies used to multiprogram applications. While Squillante and 
Lazowska use time-sharing, the study by Gupta, Tucker, and Urushibara and the study by 
Vaswani and Zahorjan both use space-sharing. The time-sharing policy employs a small 
reallocation interval. This results in relatively frequent context switches and ensures that 
processes do not run long enough to interfere with each other significantly. Vaswani and 
Zahorjan found that with space-sharing the frequency of context switches is reduced and that 
intervening applications ran long enough to significantly disrupt the cache context of the previous 
process, thus greatly reducing the benefits of processor-cache affinity. 


While cache affinity studies investigate the benefits of reusing cached data when executing 
more than one application on the same processor (across applications), related work at the 
University of Rochester concentrates on the benefits of reusing cached data when executing 
lightweight threads of the same application on the same processor (within applications). The 
Rochester work also extends the notion of locality management to include one more level in the 
memory hierarchy by considering systems that may have local-cache, local-memory and remote- 
memory, such as the BBN TC2000. Markatos [7] first demonstrates that fine-grain parallel 
programs, because of the overhead required to load data into the local cache, or memory, 
typically perform much worse than coarse-grain implementations even though the cost of thread 
management is negligible. This motivates the need for techniques that consider locality when 
scheduling lightweight threads within an application. Markatos then develops a technique called 
memory-conscious scheduling which, when used with fine-grain applications, yields execution 
times that are comparable to coarse-grained implementations. 
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Markatos and LeBlanc [8] consider the conflicting requirements for load balancing and 
locality management when scheduling lightweight threads of an application. They conclude that 
of the two important considerations, locality management should be the primary factor 
influencing the assignment of threads to processors. The importance of locality management is 
also explored in their work on loop scheduling [9]. They demonstrate how traditional loop 
scheduling techniques incur significant performance penalties on modem shared-memory 
multiprocessors. They then propose and compare new loop scheduling algorithms that consider 
the requirements of load balancing, minimizing synchronization, and co-locating loop iterations 
with the data being referenced. These new algorithms are shown to improve performance by up 
to 60% in some cases. 


Our work is complementary to processor-cache affinity and lightweight thread scheduling 
techniques for improving locality of data references. While these previous studies investigate the 
importance of scheduling techniques for reducing the number of non-local memory accesses by 
co-locating processes with the data being accessed, our work investigates the importance of 
scheduling techniques for reducing the cost of required non-local memory accesses in 
environments where processes and data cannot be co-located. We have conducted a preliminary 
simulation study [18] which indicates that placement is an important aspect of scheduling in 
large-scale, NUMA multiprocessors and has motivated the need for experimentation on a real 
NUMA multiprocessor. 


In this paper we experimentally investigate the problem of scheduling parallel processes of 
an application that concurrently access shared data in an environment in which there is no a priori 
knowledge of sharing or communication patterns. The complexity of the problem is increased by 
the architectural trend to cluster processors and memory elements and to connect clusters together 
in a hierarchical fashion in order to build larger systems. This results in systems with a number 
of levels in the memory hierarchy and memory access latencies that vary with the number of 
levels of the hierarchy that must be traversed. Therefore, the placement problem becomes one of 
placing processes of an application onto processors such that the costs of required accesses to 
shared data are minimized. 


3. Scalable Shared-Memory Multiprocessors 


Examples of three existing scalable shared-memory multiprocessors are the KSR1, from 
Kendall Square Research [2], DASH, developed at Stanford University [6], and Hector, 
developed at the University of Toronto [17]. Each of these systems incorporates a hierarchical 
design to build larger systems by using small-scale multiprocessor components as building 
blocks. In Hector and DASH the base component is essentially a bus-based multiprocessor 
containing a small number of processors (they are called stations and clusters, respectively). In 
the KSRI1 the base component, called Ring:0, is a unidirectional ring connecting up to 32 
processors. Both the KSR1 and Hector use a ring to connect base components together to form 
larger systems. The Hector design provides for another level in the hierarchy by connecting a 
collection of rings together with what is called a global ring. The DASH system uses a mesh 
interconnection network to connect base components together. The processing modules in the 
KSRI1 and Hector, besides containing a processor and associated cache, also contain local 
processor memory, which is used to further optimize access times to Some memory locations and 
reduce contention for the base component interconnection network. In DASH each cluster is 
essentially a Silicon Graphics multiprocessor which does not contain localized processor memory 
but instead contains a secondary shared cache. The processor used in the KSR1 is a 20 MHz 
RISC processor developed by Kendall Square Research. DASH uses the 33 MHz MIPS R3000 
processor while Hector uses the 16.67 MHz Motorola MC8 1000. 
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Memory Processor Approx. 
Location Cycles System Size 
18 


Local Memory 1 


Ring 0 126 32 
Ring 1 600 32-1088 


Secondary Cache 15 


Local Bus Memory 29 
Remote Cluster Memory 132 
Hector Local Memory 19 
On Station Memory 29 
On Ring Memory 37 
Off Local Ring Memory 46 


Table 1.1: Memory reference hierarchies and latencies of some NUMA multiprocessors 





Table 1.1 shows some memory latency times in processor cycles for each of these systems. 
The times for the KSR1 are in 50 nano-second cycles and are the times required to read one 128 
byte cache line [3]. DASH and Hector have 30 and 60 nano-second cycle times respectively and 
The latencies shown in Table 1.1 are for loading one 16 byte cache line [6] [12]. This table 
illustrates two of the key issues related to the use of shared-memory NUMA multiprocessors: 


1) The time to access remote memory can be significant. 


2) The time to access remote memory depends on the distance to the location being accessed 
(the number of levels of the hierarchy that must be traversed). 


It is therefore quite natural to hypothesize that placing the parallel processes of an 
application close to each other in order to reduce communication costs will be essential for their 
efficient execution. The degree to which the execution time of an application will benefit from a 
localized placement depends on the number, frequency and latency of remote communication. 


4. Application Placement for Localization 


In this section we describe how a scheduler might choose a ‘“‘localized’’ subset of 
processors on which to execute an application. Fortunately, most scalable shared-memory 
architectures adhere to a hierarchical design and as a result determining a ‘‘localized’’ subset of 
processors is not difficult. Note that processes of an application must be placed individually, 
since we are assuming a dynamic scheduling environment in which there is no a priori knowledge 
of the number of processors an application will be allocated. 


From any one processor, remote memory accesses can have successively higher and higher 
costs as the distance from the requesting processor increases. These costs can be thought of as 
forming a hierarchy of levels, where the access time from a given processor to any memory 
module within the same level is the same. If from each processor we define M, to be the time to 
access memory at level / in the hierarchy and / = 1,2,3,...,L, then: 


M,<M2<°:> <M< +++ <M. 
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One method of building large-scale, shared-memory multiprocessors which is currently 
popular is to connect processors in a clearly hierarchical fashion, as is shown is Figure 1.1a. This 
is the type of interconnection scheme used in the DASH and Hector systems. Figure 1.1b is an 
example of an alternative interconnection scheme that is not strictly hierarchical by design. It is 
presented as an example of how memory access times can be organized into a hierarchical 
Structure when viewed from individual processors. 


Figures 1.1a and 1.1b assume that the system is built from processor/memory pairs. The 
labels indicate the level of the memory access hierarchy that each processor/memory pair belongs 
to. Labels are assigned relative to the specified source processor, which is labelled and belongs to 
level 1. If we assume that the first process of an application is placed randomly on the 
processor/memory pair labelled 1 a localized placement places the next process of that 
application on any one of the processor/memory pairs labelled 2, since they can all be accessed 
from the first processor with the same latency. Future placements for the same application 
continue to use processor memory/pairs labelled 2, until they are all used, at which point level 3 
is used. The levels in Figure 1.la adhere to the hierarchical structure of the system while the 
levels in Figure 1.1b are determined by simply counting the number of hops required to reach 
each processor/memory pair from the first processor. 





(a) (b) 


Figure 1.1: Memory access hierarchy in two multiprocessor designs 


A rough classification of memory reference times, such as the hierarchical view just 
discussed, provides for localized processor allocations by choosing processors from the lowest 
level possible, relative to the first processor chosen, then moving up the hierarchy once all 
processors at the current level have been allocated. This is repeated until the number of desired 
processors has been obtained. 
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5. The Experimental Environment 


The experiments presented here were conducted using a prototype of a scalable shared- 
memory NUMA multiprocessor called Hector, developed at the University of Toronto [17]. Each 
processing module in the Hector prototype contains a 16.67 MHz Motorola MC81000 CPU, a 16 
Kbyte instruction cache, a 16Kbyte data cache, and 4 Mbytes of globally addressable memory. 
The hierarchical design used in Hector connects a number of processing modules with a bus to 
comprise a Station, several stations are connected with a bit-parallel slotted ring, and rings can be 
further connected using a hierarchy of rings to easily support up to 256 processors. The prototype 
used consists of 4 stations, each containing 4 processor modules, for a total of 16 processors and 
64 Mbytes of globally addressable memory. There is no hardware support for cache coherence, 
thus permitting a simple and elegant design that has relatively mild NUMA characteristics. 
Cache coherence is enforced in software, by the HURRICANE operating system’s memory 
manager at a 4Kbyte page level of granularity, by permitting only unshared and read-shared 
pages to be cacheable [14] [15]. HURRICANE also supports page migration and replication but 
these features were disabled in order to conduct these experiments. 


The parallel processes comprising each application are placed on processors in the system 
by a system scheduler. This is accomplished by having each HURRICANE process or thread 
creation first contact a user-level scheduler to determine which processor to execute on. The 
scheduler is designed for a dynamic multi-purpose, multiprogrammed environment so it is 
assumed that the desired number of processors is not known a priori. As a result processor 
requests and placement decisions occur one at a time, at the time of process creation. The 
scheduler was configured in such a way that the desired placements were obtained. Applications 
were linked with a special library that directs creation calls to the scheduler and notifies the 
scheduler whenever a process is finished executing, 


6. The Applications 


Since the current Hector system is a prototype, and because much of the work being 
conducted on the system consists of operating systems research and performance evaluation, 
there is not a large body of regular users. As a result the applications collected for 
experimentation consist mainly of applications that were written either to evaluate this type of 
research or as part of a course project on parallel programming. Consequently some of the 
applications used are really kemels of what would be considered real parallel applications. 


All of the applications are of the data parallel or single program multiple data class of 
applications, which means that each process executes the same computational kemel on different 
portions of the data space. The data access patterns of each application are different, so the 
importance of the placement of parallel processes of the application should vary with each 
application. Since the placement of each parallel process of an application is important relative 
to the data that is being accessed, the HURRICANE operating system permits the application 
writer to roughly control where data will be located by specifying the policy to be used when 
requesting memory. In the applications used most of the shared data is allocated to memory 
according to a first-hit policy. That is, data will be physically located in the memory of the 
processor module that first touches the page containing that data. Some applications specify a 
round-robin policy for some of the shared data so that frequent access of the data by many 
processors reduces the likelihood of hot-spots and also reduces remote memory access costs when 
executing on all 16 processors. Even though we do not use all of the processors in the system we 
have not modified the memory allocation policies used by the applications (currently there is no 
policy for allocating memory on a round-robin basis from the subset of processors assigned to the 
application). 
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For each application the main process creates a number of children which act as slaves. 
Since each process of the application is allocated to a separate processor and we do not want 
processors to be unnecessarily idle, some applications were modified so that the master process 
not only controls and synchronizes the children but also performs its share of the computation, 
rather than simply waiting for the children to perform the computation. 


The applications are listed in Table 1.2 along with the problem size, precision used, the 
number of lines of C source code, and the speedup measured using four processors of one station, 
S(4). The speedup values shown were computed by comparing the execution times of the parallel 
application using one and four processors (since a serial version was not available for all 
applications). The number of source code lines may be slightly high due to the large number of 
timing, tracing, and debugging calls used when tuning the applications. More detailed 
descriptions of each application can be found in [1]. 


Application / Problem Size Precision Lines of C 


FFT 2D Fast fourier transform 
256x256 Single 


HOUGH Hough transformation 
192x192, density of 90% Double 600 


Matrix multiplication 
192x192 Double 500 


NEURAL Neural network backpropagation 
Peete 3 layers of 511 units, 4 iterations Single 1100 
PDE Partial differential equation solver using successive over-relaxation 
96x96 Double 3.7 


SIMPLEX Simplex Method for Linear Programming 
256 constraints, 512 variables Double 


Table 1.2: Summary of the applications used 





The size of the system uSed is relatively small, and in order to evaluate different application 
placements, each application is executed using four processors (four processors was also chosen 
because some applications constrained the number of processors used to a power of two or to a 
number that divides evenly by the size of the data set used). Although the size of the data sets 
may appear to be small, they were chosen for a number of reasons: 


1) They should execute on four processors in a reasonable amount of time since multiple 
executions of each application are used to compute means and confidence intervals. 


2) The size of the data cache on each processor is relatively small (16 Kbytes). Consequently 
cache misses and memory accesses will occur, even with a relatively small sized problem. 


3) The amount of memory currently configured per processor is relatively small (4 Mbytes). 
If problem sizes are too large data structures that are designed to be allocated to the local 
processor (by using the first-hit allocation policy) may have to be allocated to a different 
processor, resulting in remote memory references where the application programmer had 
not intended. That is, once all of the physical memory of the local processor has been 
allocated, the memory manager will allocate memory from a neighbouring but remote 
module. 
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The seemingly poor speedup of some applications is the result of the small data sets used to 
perform these experiments, since most of the applications were designed to be used with larger 
data sets on more processors (i.e. the parallelism is relatively coarse-grained). 


7. Impacts of Placement on Performance 


In order to examine the importance of localization in shared-memory NUMA 
multiprocessors we conduct a series of experiments using the Hector multiprocessor and six 
parallel applications (or application kemels) each executing on four processors. The main 
purpose of these experiments is to determine the importance of application placement. That is, 
the importance of localization. The experiments are conducted by running each application in 
isolation under different placement strategies. The execution times of the localized placement are 
then compared with the non-localized placements. 


The prototype Hector system used to conduct the experiments is configured with sixteen 
processors. To avoid interference caused by system processes and the workload generator, thus 
ensuring that differences in execution times are due solely to different placements, we dedicate 
one station (the four processors in Station 0) to their execution. That is, only stations 1, 2, and 3 
are used to execute the applications being tested. Figure 1.2 illustrates a localized and non- 
localized placement of four processes of an application and the notation used to represent these 
placements. In the localized placement, the four dashes ‘‘-———’’ above Station 0, 1 and 2 
indicate that the four processors in each of these stations are not used, while the numbers ‘‘1234’’ 
above Station 3 indicate which processor each of the four processes of the application are placed 
on. The first process (1) being the main (master) process of the program and the remaining three 
(2, 3 and 4) being the child (slave) processes. The placement is localized because all four 
processes of the application execute within one station and the notation is 
“---— ----— -—-—-- 1234’’. The non-localized placement spreads the processes across the 
twelve processors being considered (as mentioned previously, Station 0 is not used, in order to to 
avoid interference with system and workload generating processes which are restricted to that 
Station). The first process executes on Station 3, the second and fourth on Station 2, and the third 
on Station 1 and the notation is ‘‘---— —-—— 3 --42 ---1”’. 


Localized placement 


ee ee ---- 1234 


Station 0 Station 1 Station 2 Station 3 


OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


= —_> 
a a Ss ee eee 


SS ee ee 


Non-localized placement 








Figure 1.2: Localized and non-localized placements 


Figure 1.3 shows the normalized mean execution times of the six applications when 
executed using the localized and non-localized placements. This graph along with the detailed 
results in Table 1.3 show that localized application placement does improve the execution time of 
some of the applications examined. The table was constructed by executing the applications 
eight times for each placement. The table contains the mean execution time (Mean) and 90 
percent confidence intervals (CI), for each of the placements, as well as the improvements 
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obtained by using the localized placement (% Impr). This is given as the percentage by which the 
mean execution time was improved by using the localized placement rather than the non- 
localized placement, expressed as a percentage of the mean execution time of the non-localized 
placement. Times are measured in seconds. 
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Figure 1.3: Normalized execution times using localized and non-localized placements 


Notice that improvements obtained here are not large. This is due to relatively small-size 
and mild NUMA structure of the prototype sixteen processor Hector system. We hypothesized 
that, under a heavy multiprogrammed workload, contention for shared-resources such as the 
interconnection network (ring) would be reduced under a localized placement, resulting in even 
greater benefits. However, preliminary experimental results indicate that, under the 
multiprogrammed workloads tested, contention is not significant (further experimentation with 
different workloads is ongoing). The remainder of the experiments are therefore conducted in a 
uniprogrammed setting. 


Mean 
4.84 0.00 
rover 5.01 0.00 0.01 


PDE 5.45 | 0.00 | 5.36 a 
SIMPLEX | 19.27 | 0.06 | 19.06 007 1.1 


Table 1.3: Mean execution times, in seconds, using localized and non-localized placements 





The following sections consider larger systems, systems with different architectures, and 
future multiprocessors, by studying the effects of NUMAness on the importance of localization. 
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7.1. Increasing Memory Latencies 


The NUMAness of a system can be thought of as the degree to which memory access 
latencies are affected by the distance between the requesting processor and the desired memory 
location. It is determined by: 


e The differences in memory access times between each of the levels in the memory access 
hierarchy. 


° The number of processors that can be accessed in the time determined by each level. 
° The number of levels. 


In order to study the effects of changes in the NUMAness of the system, Hector features a 
set of switches, called delay switches, that add additional delays to off-station memory requests. 
The range of settings possible are: 0, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64 cycles. Every packet destined for a 
memory module not located on the same station is held up at the requesting processor for the 
number of selected cycles. The delay switches are used to emulate and gain insight into the 
performance of: 


1) Larger systems — since increases in the system size will result in increased memory 
latencies. 


2) Systems of different designs — because some systems have larger memory latencies due to 
the complexity of the interconnection network or hardware cache coherence techniques. 


3) Future systems — because processor speeds continue to increase at a faster rate than 
memory and interconnection networks. 


32bit 32bit cache cache Delay 
load = load_ a 





Table 1.4: Memory reference times, in processor cycles, on a 16 processor Hector system 


Table 1.4 shows latencies for local, on-station, and off-station (or ring) memory accesses in 
units of 60 nano-second cycles. Off-station requests, or those requiring the use of the ring are 
shown for 0, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64 cycle delays. The values shown are pessimistic values in the 
sense that the true values depend on the relative positions of the source and destination stations, 
and the values shown represent worst case relative positioning. This is because even though the 
system is symmetric, asymmetry is introduced, since cache line reads consist of one request 
packet but two reply packets (in order to retum the entire 16 byte cache line). Note that the delay 
switches have no affect on local or on-station requests. For more detailed descriptions of the 
Hector see [4] [17] [12]. 
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To provide insight into the importance of localization on a slightly larger system and in 
other shared-memory multiprocessors we set the delay switches to 16 and conduct the same 
localized versus non-localized placement experiment. The results of this experiment are shown 
in Figure 1.4. Note that with a delay of 16 cycles the sixteen processor Hector system used has 
memory access latencies that are roughly equivalent to other existing shared-memory 
multiprocessors. 
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Figure 1.4: Normalized response times, localized and non-localized placements, delay = 16 


The experimental results of Figure 1.4 show substantial improvements in execution times 
as a result of localization. The matrix multiplication application (MM) is improved by more than 
50%, while the fast fourier transformation (FFT) is improved by more than 25%, the partial 
differential equation solver (PDE) more than 20%, and the hough transformation (HOUGH) by 
more than 15%. Only the neural network application is not significantly improved. The reason 
for this is an unusually large number of system calls (a more detailed explanation is provided in a 
subsequent section). 


7.2. NUMAness 


Figure 1.5 illustrates the affects that the NUMAness of the system has on the execution of 
these applications under non-localized and localized placements. The graphs show the 
normalized execution times of each application obtained with delay settings of 0, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 
64. The delay setting is shown just below the pair of bars representing the localized and non- 
localized execution times. 


These graphs demonstrate that as the latencies in the system increase the performance 
benefits achieved through localization increase for all applications except NEURAL. If the 
communication and memory references within an application are completely localized then the 
increase in latencies should have no affect on the execution times when the localized placement is 
used. The results show this to be true for MM and PDE. Note however, that this is not the case 
for FFT, HOUGH, SIMPLEX and especially NEURAL. 
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Figure 1.5: The importance of localization using different degrees of NUMAness 


There are a number of reasons why, under a localized placement, some of these applications are 
more affected by increased latencies than others. 


1) ‘The data being accessed is not entirely localized. That is, some data is located on memory 
associated with processors outside of those the application is executing on. This is true, for 
example, of FFT. Because normally the computation is dominated by sine and cosine 
computations pre-computed lookup tables of sine and cosine values are created. For each 
of these tables, the memory allocation scheme used assigns pages to physical memory on a 
round-robin basis starting with processor 0 on station 0. In this case, because 64 bit double 
precision variables are used with a problem size of 256, two 4Kbyte pages will be allocated 
for each table and references to these tables may require remote memory accesses. The 
round-robin allocation of these tables was done by the original author in order to achieve 
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good performance, by reducing hot spots, when using all 16 processors. For the same 
reasons HOUGH also uses pre-computed lookup tables for sine and cosine values, which 
along with the input image, are allocated in a using a round-robin page allocation policy. 


2) There are a relatively high number of system calls. 


a) Some system calls are performed by communicating, via message passing, with a 
server process that is executing on Station 0, thus incurring delays because of remote 
communication. This is reflected in increases in execution time as the delays increase 
because communication with Station 0 requires using the interconnection ring which 
means incurring the delays. This is the case with the SIMPLEX application. 


b) Some system calls are handled by a server process that is migrated to the processor of 
the calling process (handoff-scheduling). The server may then access system data 
structures, many of which have been allocated on Station 0, thus requiring off-station 
memory requests which increase execution times as latencies are increased. The 
application NEURAL performs a large number of such system calls which is the 
reason that the performance is not improved by using a localized placement. In fact, 
localization actually degrades performance in this case because the algorithm used 
executes synchronously, with each of the processes requiring access to shared 
resources at the same time. The non-localized placement decreases the degree to 
which the processes are synchronized and decreases the contention for shared 
resources, thus slightly improving the execution times. 


7.3. System Size 


Another way to view the importance of application placement is to consider possible 
increases in system size and the different application placements possible, given a fixed number 
of required processors. For example, if an application requires four processors and it is executed 
on a system with four processors a localization strategy is not required since any placement is 
localized. The potential benefits of localization increase in an eight processor system but are not 
as large as the benefits that can be obtained in much larger systems. That is, if the number of 
processors allocated to an application is fixed and different sized system are considered, the 
potential benefits from localization and therefore the importance of localization increase with the 
size of the system. This is illustrated in Figure 1.6. The different placements used correspond to 
considering localized versus non-localized placements in systems of 4, 8 and 12 processors. The 


localized placement, ‘‘----— —---— -—-—-—- 1234’’ is the same for each system size, while the 
placement ‘‘--—--— —--- -- 43 —-21”’ represents a non-localized placement in a system of 8 
processors, because only the 8 processors of Stations 2 and 3 are considered, and the placement 
“a 3 —-42 ---1”’ represents a non-localized placement in a system of 12 


processors. Therefore, each of the bars of the graphs in Figure 1.6 represent a non-localized 
placement in systems of size 4, 8 and 12 and should be compared with the localized placement 
“a ---— —---— 1234”’ to determine the improvements possible due to localization for a 
system of that size. 


The results of these experiments demonstrate that, for all applications except NEURAL, the 
benefits obtained from using a localized placement increase as the size of the system is increased, 
thus demonstrating the need for and increased importance of localization in larger and larger 
systems. Note also that the prototype system being used is relatively small and as a result the 
performance of each placement is also affected by the number of processors being used by the 
application (four). This can be seen by the small difference between the non-localized 
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Figure 1.6: The importance of localization with varying system sizes, delay = 16 


placements of four processes on two stations (8 processors) and three stations (12 processors). 
We expect that in larger and larger systems that the difference in performance between the non- 
localized placements would likely increase as the size of the systems tested were increased. 


7.4. Placement of Processes within the Application 


All of the applications used in these experiments consist of a parent (main) process and 
three children. Each application operates in a master/slave fashion, with the parent process 
creating the children, notifying the children of the functions they are to perform along with the 
sub-section of the data the functions are to be performed on, and controlling the synchronization. 
The child and the master processes each perform the same work on different subsets of the 
problem. However, because the master process is created first, it may be responsible for the 
initialization of some data which may cause that data to be located on the same processor as the 
master process. This may be as innocuous as a few variables, for example, the number of 
processes used and the size of the problem, but if these variables are not cached and are 
referenced often the cumulative cost of the remote memory accesses can affect execution times. 
The graph in Figure 1.7 is the result of an experiment that was conducted in order to study how 
the execution time of each application is affected by the location of the child processes relative to 
the parent. This study can be thought of as examining the following question: 


e Once a localized subset of processors has been chosen for an application’s execution, is the 
execution time affected by the location of its parallel processes within that subset of 
processors? 


Intuitively this will depend on the symmetry, communication, and remote memory access 
patterns of the application. 


The experiment performed considers two non-localized placements, one in which none of 
the child processes are placed in the same station as the parent ‘‘-—---— —-— 3 --42 ---1”’ 
and one in which one of the child processes is placed in the same station as the parent 
“---- --- 3 -—-41 -—-~—2’’. We see in Figure 1.7 that the performance of each application 
is affected by the placement of the child processes relative to the parent since exactly the same 
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Figure 1.7: Importance of the placement of children relative to the parent, delay = 16 


subset of processors is used in each case and the only difference is that the location of processes 1 
(the master) and 2 (the first child) have been switched. A delay setting of 16 cycles was used and 
the results show that in two cases, MM and PDE the execution times differ by 15%. These 
results are significant enough to indicate that the location of parallel processes of an application 
within a subset of localized processors is important for some applications and that the child 
processes should be placed as close to the main process as possible. 


8. Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we have demonstrated that, in large-scale, NUMA multiprocessors, preserving 
the locality of parallel applications by placing processes close to each other in order to minimize 
the costs of accessing shared-data is essential to achieving good performance. In particular the 
experiments conducted in this paper have shown: 


e AS expected, in small-scale mildly NUMA multiprocessors, placement decisions have only 
a minor affect on the execution time of parallel applications. 


e Application placement that considers the architectural grouping of processor and memory 
modules inherent in NUMA multiprocessors is essential and improves performance 
significantly. 


@ The importance of placement decisions increases with the size and NUMAness of the 
system and will continue to increase as the gap between processor speeds and memory 
access times (including interconnection schemes) continues to widen. 


° Placement of the children relative to the parent (main) process affects application 
performance significantly. Specifically, frequently referenced data is often located on or 
near the processor that the parent is placed on. Thus, placing children as close as possible 
to the parent process reduces execution time. 
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Besides continuing to study the hypothesis that localization will reduce contention in a 
multiprogrammed environment, we are currently conducting an experimental evaluation of a 
technique, called processor pool-based scheduling, designed to automatically ensure that the 
locality of an application is preserved by the scheduler [1]. Preliminary simulation studies show 
that this technique does preserve locality and improve execution times of parallel applications 
[18]. 
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Abstract 


The paper describes our experiences in the design, implementation and use of load 
distribution on top of Mach. As a first step towards load distribution, we provided 
task migration which is our base mechanism for distributed scheduling. We compared 
task migration with initial placement. In order to make more accurate scheduling 
decisions, we instrumented Mach to account for network IPC and network paging. 
Processing is still the prevailing factor, but we also consider information on VM and 
IPC. We have conducted experiments with well-known distributed scheduling strategies 
in order to prove our assumptions. We are primarily interested in kernel aspects of load 
distribution. We report on the lessons learned while dealing with the Mach interface 
and on task migration relationship to process migration and the file system. 


1 Introduction 


Load Distribution (LD) has always attracted the interest of the research community. Unfor- 
tunately, it has never been widely used, despite many successful implementations [Bara85, 
Doug91, Zajc93] and promising simulation research [Krue88, Zhou88, Krem92]. One of the 
reasons for the modest use of LD may be the absence of widely used distributed operating 
systems and adequate parallel applications. New pkernels, such as Mach [Blac92] and Cho- 
rus [Rozi92], are inherently distributed. New distributed applications are evolving, such 
as PVM [Sund90]. In this new environment, we expect new opportunities for LD. There 
are also significant improvements in hardware architectures. Massively Parallel Processors 
(MPP) and mobile computers may be yet another reason for a wider LD use. 

In our research we mainly target operating system issues in LD. New operating sys- 
tems tend to be small ykernels with various servers, usually running in user space [Golu90, 
Rozi92, Cher90]. On top of ykernels there are emulations of various operating system per- 
sonalities, such as BSD UNIX [Golu90], AT&T UNIX V [Rozi92, Cher90], OS/2 [Phel93] 
and Sprite [Kupf93]. Contemporary applications communicate using two types of inter- 
face: message based and (Distributed) Shared Memory (DSM), as presented in Figure 1. 
Compared to earlier systems which supported process migration, kernels also provide task 


“Research is supported by DAAD, University of Kaiserslautern (Germany) and Institute “Mihajlo Pupin”. 
'Currently on a leave from Institute “Mihajlo Pupin”, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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Figure 1: Common Types of NORMA Applications 


migration. Task migration represents moving a task abstraction from a node to another, 
transparently to the task itself as well as to other tasks in a distributed system. UNIX pro- 
cess is mapped to a task with a single thread of control. Process migration incurs transfer 
of more state, such as file descriptors and enabled signals. What are the implications of 
this environment for LD design? We claim the following issues to be important: 


e LD should be performed on top of the pkernel, which is a common denominator for 
all running OS personalities. 


e Besides traditional information, such as processing and paging, LD should consider 
information on network IPC and distributed shared memory. 


e LD should exploit all possible mechanisms, such as process migration and particularly 
Task Migration (TM). Migration has often been neglected in favor of initial placement. 


In order to verify these hypothesis, we designed and implemented LD on top of the Mach 
ukernel. Our work consists of three phases. First we implemented task migration [Milo93] 
which is our main mechanism for LD. User space task migration allows us to experiment 
with various address space migration strategies. It provides the necessary flexibility without 
paying a significant performance price, and while retaining full transparency. It should be 
noted, though that compared to process migration we have to deal with less state. For the 
time being we do not migrate UNIX processes which remain on the source node. 

As the second step, we exported the information necessary for LD decisions [Milo93a]. 
We instrumented Mach to account for network IPC and DSM. 

Finally, we implemented a distributed scheduler which uses task migration as a mecha- 
nism, and takes advantage of load information in order to make more accurate scheduling 
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decisions [Milo93a]. In this paper we report on the experiences obtained during our project. 
Experiences are related to load distribution, as well as to ykernel issues. 

The remainder of the paper is organized in the following manner. In Section 2 we 
present background and previous work. In Section 3 we discuss design and implementation 
of our LD scheme. Lessons learned are summarized in Section 4. Finally, in Section 5 we 
draw conclusions and suggest future work. 


2 Background and Previous Work 


Due to the implementation character of the project, particularly task migration, our re- 
search is on the border between the fields of distributed scheduling and operating systems. 
Therefore, there is a lot of previous work in this area. We try to mention only the ones most 
related to our research. In this section we shall describe the Mach kernel and mention 
important LD systems that influenced our work. 


2.1 Mach 


In this subsection, we shall briefly mention a few important Mach characteristics and de- 
scribe Mach NORMA version. Interested readers may consult the extensive Mach literature 
for more information [Blac92, Boyk93]. 

The Mach pkernel is well known for its portability. It is ported to various multiprocessor 
computers (shared memory with (non)uniform access and non shared memory, such as MPP 
architectures) and distributed systems. Its extensibility is proved by extensive research 
conducted on top of Mach, such as X-kernel protocols [Orma93] and scheduler activations 
[Bart93], although some experiments showed that Mach does not fit the requirements of 
all architectures sufficiently well [Kupf93]. There are particular Mach versions extended 
for real-time [Toku90] and fault-tolerance [Chen90]. Its modularity is expressed by the 
minimal set of supported abstractions: task and thread abstraction for processing, ports 
and messages for IPC and memory objects for VM. 

The Mach ypkernel is transparently extended to a distributed system with NORMA 
support for network IPC [Barr91] and distributed shared memory. NORMA IPC is an in- 
kernel implementation of the user space network message (Netmsg) server [Juli89]. While 
the Netmsg server provides functionality, the in-kernel network IPC is an attempt to improve 
performance, It is optimized for the short in-line (less then 128 bytes) and large out-of- 
line messages (one or two pages). In Mach, the out-of-line messages are logically copied, 
avoiding physical copying. —The NORMA network IPC provides a distributed capability 
space, taking care of notifications for deleted capabilities and reference counting. 

The NORMA distributed shared memory, called XMM (eXtended Memory Manage- 
ment), is an in-kernel reimplementation of the user space DSM [Fori89]. XMM extends the 
consistency semantics of the current pagers (e.g. inode and default pager) to a distributed 
environment. In order to allow the existing pagers to support multiple kernels without 
XMM, significant changes would be required, incurring incompatibility. XMM overcomes 
this problem by transparently interposing between the pager and multiple kernels. 


2.2. Previous Work 


One of the most complete load balancing schemes, including process migration and so- 
phisticated load information dissemination, was developed for MOS(IX) system [Bara85]. 
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MOS(IX) is one of the first wkernel-like system, since it is divided into two layers. The 
precopy technique is implemented in the V kernel [Thei85], for one of the first task mi- 
gration implementations on a message passing pkernel. The precopy technique improved 
the freeze time (period while process is not active) but it negatively influenced the overall 
system performance. Significant performance improvements for address space transfer is 
achieved by the copy-on-reference technique which is introduced in Accent (Zaya87]. Ad- 
dress space is virtually mapped and pages are only transferred when they are referenced. 
Sprite process migration contributes the idea of the home node that maintains the state 
of the process [Doug91]. Load distribution is supported through the use of parallel make. 
The other interesting issues concern the flushing technique for the address space migration, 
and optimizations based on its relationship to the file system. 

The relevant research in the area of distributed scheduling is the load balancing work 
conducted by Ferrari and Zhou [Zhou88]. The authors investigated load indices for vari- 
ous scheduling strategies. Of particular interest is the work done by Krueger whose PhD 
thesis represents an excellent overview of the issues involved in the field of load distribution 
[Krue88]. The author compared load balancing and load sharing, preemptive and nonpre- 
emptive load distribution and other objectives of load distribution in distributed systems. 
Cabrera measures the typical task execution time [Cabr86]. He found that the most UNIX 
processes are short lived, e.g. more than 78% of the observed processes have lifetime shorter 
than 1s, and 97% shorter than 4s. Of historical importance is the work done by Eager et — 
al [Eage86] which demonstrate that already a small amount of information could lead to 
dramatic performance improvements. 

The more recent and closely related research to our work is the following. Load balancing 
in Chorus is based on processes migration but otherwise it has similar background as our 
work [Phil93]. Similar problems are solved: migrating capabilities, threads, etc. The 
Stealth project introduces depressing the priority of processing and VM activities of the 
incoming tasks [Krue91]. This requires modifications to the inode and default pager. It is 
opposite to what we do. We do load balancing, targeted for clusters and MPP architectures, 
and therefore we try to distribute types of load (processing, VM and IPC). The goal of 
Stealth is load sharing on autonomous workstations therefore incoming load (processing 
and VM) is depressed so that it does not influence the local computations. In Locus 
Transparent Network Computing (TNC) migration remains at the OS personality 
level, considering the kernel layer only when necessary [Zajc93]. Interesting contributions 
of TNC are Vprocs and the work on streams migration. Extending TNC with our TM 
scheme would provide a complete migration solution. 


3 Load Distribution Design and Implementation 


Our LD scheme consists of three major elements: task migration, load information man- 
agement and distributed scheduling. Each part is briefly described in Subsections 3.1, 3.2 
and 3.3 respectively. More detailed descriptions can be found in [Milo93, Milo93a]. Sub- 
section 3.4 overviews implementation history and environment. 


3.1 Task Migration 


Our task migration deals with the Mach task abstraction, leaving the OS personality ab- 
straction (e.g. a UNIX process) on the source machine. This introduces a kind of home 
dependency, since most OS personality calls are redirected back to the source node. 
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We designed TM in user space. Unfortunately, some modifications to the kernel are nec- 
essary. These are however minor (200 lines of code) and originate from a Mach limitation 
with regard to the task and thread kernel ports. The kernel ports represent kernel objects. 
User tasks control kernel objects by means of sending a message to the corresponding send 
capability for the kernel port. The message is intercepted by the kernel which recognizes 
that it is directed to a kernel object and instead of queuing the message, the appropriate 
kernel procedure is invoked on behalf of the object. Kernel ports do not have the corre- 
sponding receive capabilities, since they are owned by the kernel. With the current Mach 
interface therefore it is not possible to migrate the task and thread kernel ports from within 
user space. We provide two additional calls for interposing the task and thread kernel ports. 
The interpose calls take as an argument the interpose port. The interpose port replaces 
the original task kernel port, which is returned as an output parameter of the interpose 
call. After the interpose call, only the caller has the send capability for the migrated task, 
and the communication directed towards the task ends up in the original task kernel port 
that now resides in the capability space of the calling task. After migration, the original 
kernel port is interposed back, and the collected messages are restarted in order to invoke 
the appropriate actions on behalf of the new migrated task instance. 

Our TM scheme is transparent, we can migrate at any point of time. If a thread in the 
migrated task executes a system call, it is aborted and brought to a clean point where it 
does not contain any kernel state. This is supported by the Mach system call thread_abort. 
Typical examples are sending or receiving messages, or page faults. In each case, action 
is either awaited to finish, if it would end in the guaranteed short time, or interrupted 
otherwise. If it was interrupted, the system call is restarted after migration, which is 
handled by the system call library. 

There are no limitations to the system calls that a task may issue, which is not true 
for most other user space implementations, such as Condor [Litz92]. Like other user-space 
implementations, our TM scheme is easy to extend and modify. Like in-kernel implemen- 
tations, we do not sacrifice performance, transparency and functionality. Therefore, we 
manage to combine most of the good characteristics of both kernel and user space imple- 
mentations. 

Our TM scheme significantly benefits from the Mach network IPC and DSM. The DSM 
support is a prerequisite when a part of the task address space is shared or needs some kind 
of consistency (not provided by the default pager), as in the case of the mapped files. We 
implemented two kinds of TM servers, a Simple Migration Server (SMS) and an Optimized 
Migration Server (OMS). OMS supports various address space transfer strategies, such as 
copy-on-reference, precopy, flushing and eager copy, in a similar way to implementations in 
systems such as Accent, V kernel, Sprite and MOS(IX). However, in OMS these strategies 
are supported in user space (unless there is a need for DSM, where we rely on NORMA 
DSM). SMS was recently reimplemented in the kernel. The integration of SMS into the 
kernel is discussed in Section 4. Only SMS is used for LD experiments, due to its simplicity 
and robustness. OMS is too complex and the in-kernel migration is not mature enough. A 
more detailed description of SMS and OMS could be found in [Milo93]. 


3.2 Load Information Management 


Our load information management scheme is similar to other implementations, such as 
TNC [Zajc93] and MOS [Bara85]. It consists of information collection, dissemination and 
negotiation. It differs from the other schemes in the level at which it is performed, and 
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in the kind of the information it is based on. Beside processing, which is regarded as the 
prime factor for distributed scheduling, we also consider information on VM and IPC. 

We instrumented Mach to collect information on the network paging and network IPC. 
Information is collected at the node and task level. At the node level we account for the 
number and the size of network messages, pagein/pageout requests and the number of 
in/out migrations. 

Our scheme for information collection is an attempt to tradeoff the completeness of the 
collected information for the costs and minimum modifications to the underlying kernel. 
Therefore, we do not collect all possible information on the task level but only the amount 
that is simple and cheap enough to collect. We account for the number of remote messages 
sent from the task and the number of remote pageins. It is too costly to account for the 
received messages in the current Mach implementation because there is no back pointer 
from the Mach port to the task. Therefore, the only opportunity is to store the information 
in ports and then to loop through the entire task capability space, which may be time- 
expensive if we assume searching of many tasks, and space-expensive, since we need to 
reserve space in each port instead of only once in the task. It is impossible and inappropriate 
to account for remote pageouts on behalf of a task. It is impossible because there are no 
back pointers from the page to the task. It is inappropriate because, if a few tasks share 
the same page, all of them will be accounted for pageout, although in reality only one of 
them might have accessed the page, in some sense bearing the responsibility for pageout. 

We currently use only three nodes for measurements, and therefore we disseminate 
information with a circulating token for the strategies that rely on periodic information 
exchange. Due to the small number of nodes, there is no significant overhead in the periodic 
circulation of the token, however as soon as we start using more nodes, we shall switch to 
the dissemination scheme as used for MOS(IX) [Bara85]. 


3.3. Distributed Scheduling 


Our distributed scheduler (LD server) is a user level program running on every node in the 
LD cluster. The nodes can join or leave the cluster at any time. The LD server is a Mach 
application which communicates using Mach IPC. In order to allow for the comparison of 
the different LD strategies, the LD Server is highly parameterized. We can specify the 
following input parameters to the scheduler: 


e The type of the strategy: no LD is the case when no load distribution is performed; 
random strategy is activated if the local load exceeds a threshold, in which case the 
tasks are distributed randomly onto other nodes in the cluster without considering the 
load of the node we migrate to; sender initiated strategy polls a specified number of 
nodes in order to find a suitable one; in receiver initiated strategy, nodes that have 
lower load than threshold try to find an overloaded node; the symmetrical strategy 
is a combination of the sender and receiver initiated strategies; etc. 


The level of considered information: no information at all; only processing; informa- 
tion on processing, network IPC and XMM. 


Strategy specific parameters, such as thresholds, frequency of load collection and 
dissemination, server priority, accumulated task user time before being considered for 
TM, etc. 
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The LD server periodically inspects the load on the local node using the load information 
management interface. If the local load crosses a threshold value, the LD server acts 
according to the specified strategy. Task migration is our basic mechanism for LD. Based 
on the specified criteria a task is selected and if appropriate migrated to a suitable node. 
Depending on the underlying strategy, negotiation takes place before migration in order to 
find a destination node or to verify its suitability and willingness to accept the migrated 
task. 


3.4 Implementation History and Environment 


We started our LD project in the fall of 1991. We migrated a task for the first time in 
May 1992. Migration was stable after a few months of improvement and with more robust 
versions of the kernel. Load information management was finished by the end of 1992. We 
conducted load distribution experiments since the beginning of 1993. New strategies are 
continuously added for new experiments. 

The underlying environment consists of 3 PCs interconnected via Ethernet. Each PC 
contains a 33MHz i80486 processor with 8 MB RAM and a 400MB SCSI disk. 

For the implementation and experiments we used Mach NORMA versions 7, 12, 13 and 
14, and the UNIX server UX28. Currently we are moving to the OSF/1 environment. The 
routines concerning kernel modifications fit in a file of 200 lines of C code, most of which 
are comments, debugging code and assertions. The SMS server has around 600 lines of 
code, while the LD server and load information management part consist of around 1800 
lines. 

For most of our measurements we used the artificial load and our computing environment 
as a testbed. At the very beginning we intended to use real applications, however it was 
quite hard to find any appropriate distributed application. PVM was being ported to 
Mach but was still not available. Most other applications required porting to Mach. UNIX 
applications are not suitable since we do not support process migration. Therefore, we 
implemented an Artificial Load Task (ALT). ALT is an attempt to provide a simple and 
reproducible behavior of processing, IPC and VM. Load is specified by the parameters 
for the processing, (network) IPC and VM (XMM) access. Processing is specified by the 
amount of CPU user time, IPC as the number of messages, and XMM, as the number of 
network pageins. VM access and IPC are equally distributed over processing time, and 
their amount per unit of time is constant, same for all ALTs. For each node in the cluster 
the load is separately specified. If not otherwise noted, the mean interarrival time of the 
ALTs on each node is computed by dividing the mean user-time of the tasks (given by the 
hyperexponential distribution) by the load for the specific node. The ALT interarrival times 
are drawn from anexponential distribution with the above computed mean interarrival time. 
The node of the server which ALT communicates with is randomly chosen and remains the 
same throughout the task’s lifetime. In the presented experiments, tasks are migrated at 
most once. Tasks can not be migrated before they accumulate 800ms of user time. 


4 Lessons Learned 


Our research project is a practical one. During its life, we dealt with various pkernel 
and load distribution issues. This section summarizes the lessons we have learned while 
developing and using LD on top of Mach. Throughout the section, we refer specifically to 
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our TM scheme and to the Mach pkernel, however similar reasoning could be applied to 
other pkernels as well. We would like to discuss the following observations: 


1. Task migration is easy to implement and insulate. 


2. User space and in-kernel TM are similar regarding performance and implementation, 
they differ in maintainability, interface and kernel integrity. 


. Task migration is not necessarily inferior to initial placement. 
. Task migration is not always enough. 


. Network IPC is powerful but also complex to implement and optimize. 


D> Oo — WH 


. Information on IPC and VM improves scheduling decisions. 


The presented measurements have been conducted on our testbed of three computers. 
Although it may seem that having only three computers limits the generality of our con- 
clusions, we do not believe that the rather small configuration has the significant impact in 
this case. Our scheme is designed to be scalable. 

However, the poor performance and functionality of network IPC may mean that some 
improvements that we have achieved may vanish for the better network IPC implementa- 
tion. We believe though that like the newer and faster processors have not eliminated the 
need for load distribution, similarly the better implementation of network IPC would not 
render the communication optimization useless, 


Task Migration is Easy to Implement and Insulate 


By implementing two user space task migration servers, as well as in-kernel task migration, 
we have demonstrated that there are no significant complexities involved in the TM design 
and implementation. The changes to Mach for a user-space implementation are minor. The 
main effort for moving user space TM into the kernel consisted of changing the interface. 

The Mach object orientedness allows for much easier design. Transparently accessing 
the Mach objects across the network simplifies the effort of controlling (extracting, inserting 
and accessing) various objects in the migrated task. 

Insulating process/task migration from the other modules in the system may be hard to 
achieve. Douglis reports that it is hard to insulate process migration from the other modules 
in Sprite, due to the significant dependencies [Doug91]. Compared to other process/task 
migration experiences, we had no problems with insulating task migration from the other 
modules. We make a potentially unfair comparison between process and task migration 
because there are differences that may affect our conclusions. We do plan to upgrade 
our scheme with process migration as well, and only then we could firmly prove some of 
our claims. However, there are also enough reasons that we may already predict a lot of 
behavior, since most of the state is already contained within the task. For instance, OSF /1 
AD task contains most of the process state that is residing within the emulator. Although 
the OSF/1 environment is moving towards the emulator-free task [Pati93], in which case 
all of the process state will reside in process manager, similar activities would be required 
to extract and migrate the required state. 

While designing and implementing TM, the NORMA interface (network IPC and XMM) 
has been of the significant help. Similar development history exists for other systems. For 
example, process migration in Sprite [Doug91] relies on the file system implementation 
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[Welc90], particularly on migration of the opened I/O streams. Load distribution for the V 
kernel [Stum88] is based on the related work of task migration [Thei85]. Similarly, we make 
use of NORMA IPC and XMM for the implementation of our TM and LD. The simplicity 
of our task migration stems from the NORMA support. 

The Mach NORMA version provides a message based and a memory mapped interface, 
compared to the traditional UNIX-like open-close-read-write-ioctl interface. Douglis com- 
pares the UNIX interface with the message based interface and derives the conclusion that 
although on the surface it seems that the message based interface simplifies state man- 
agement problems, there is not really too much difference between using the two types of 
interface from the complexity point of view [Doug91]. He admits, though that the message 
based systems make migration somewhat easier. 

Another Sprite implementor argues that message based interface is a general tool, pro- 
viding powerful functionality at the lower level [Welc93]. The UNIX-like interface, however 
being at a higher level, provides for various optimizations for the particular implementation, 
e.g. of a file system. Sprite, a representative of the UNIX-like interface, proved this opinion 
to be correct. 

Our findings are in line with both Sprite implementors. We argue that our Mach task 
migration was easy to implement but performance optimizations are limited to improving 
NORMA functionality. 


User Space v. In-kernel Task Migration 


After two versions of migration servers we implemented task migration in the kernel. The 
in-kernel task migration is achieved by moving SMS into the kernel. This required switch- 
ing to the appropriate in-kernel interface and we also applied some optimizations. The 
performance is better compared to the user space SMS server, and it is in the range of 
the performance of OMS. The performance improvement is not the consequence of running 
in the kernel space but rather due to the various optimizations. The dominant costs for 
migration are the network messages. Since SMS is deliberately unoptimized and relies only 
on the LD server on one node, it involves a new message for each state transfer, incur- 
ring high costs. This was, however the matter of choice, and is certainly not inherent to 
user space implementation. In OMS, for example, there are servers on each node which 
cooperate in packing and unpacking of the task state in messages, thereby improving per- 
formance. For the in-kernel migration, the kernels play the role of the servers, and therefore 
allow for the optimization by packing more state into one message. OMS is not moved to 
the kernel since its optimizations are too complex (e.g. packing more capabilities into a 
message) which would incur too much complexity for the in-kernel implementation. Be- 
sides, the overhead of initial costs is not significant, therefore the tradeoff of simplicity for 
performance is reasonable. 

Most of the SMS in-kernel reimplementation complexity involves optimization, e.g. if 
there are several send capabilities for a port, only one send capability and the reference count 
are migrated, instead of migrating each send capability; the thread states are combined into 
an array instead of migrating each state separately, etc. The implementation effort was the 
matter of hours and debugging the matter of days. The ease of in-kernel implementation 
further demonstrates modularity of the Mach pkernel, although it also owes a lot to the 
expertise achieved during user-space development. 

The in-kernel TM is developed due to the interpose calls. In a way, interpose calls 
represent an attack on the kernel integrity, and certainly break the current Mach interface. 
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Figure 2: Average Execution Time as a Function of the Amount of IPC for Initial Placement 
and Task Migration. 


Therefore, we do not believe that these calls could ever progress into the standard Mach 
distribution, contrary to our intentions to provide TM to a wider community. Performing 
kernel port interposition as a part of the in-kernel migration does not raise concerns. 

There are advantages and disadvantages for both the user space and in-kernel task 
migration. User space migration provides for easier experiments with various address space 
migration strategies. For example, in OMS wesupport flushing, precopy, copy-on-reference, 
and other strategies. On the other hand, since in some cases DSM is needed, it is better 
to use the in-kernel address space transfer or to have some other kind of DSM support, 
such as the one described in [Fori89]. From the design point of view, we do not regard the 
difference between the in-kernel and user space migration as a significant one. Having both 
implementations available we shall collect some more data and observe the (dis)advantages 
of each version. 


Task Migration is not Necessarily Inferior to Initial Placement 


There has been analytical, practical and simulation work that demonstrated that process 
migration is not suitable for LD [Eage88, Doug91, Shiv92]. Most researchers would start 
their reports by stating that process migration, despite being a useful tool, still involves 
the significant complexities for the implementation and incurs sufficient costs that render it 
useless for LD. One of the researchers who considers process migration advantages [Krue88] 
is mostly worried about the operating system complexities involved with process migration. 

We try to prove that the above observations are not always valid for our task migration. 
We showed that our task migration implementations do not involve any significant com- 
plexity, on the contrary, we provide both user space and in-kernel task migration facilities 
without significant effort. With regard to the costs, since our task migration supports copy- 
on-reference data transfer scheme, the initial migration costs are comparable with the costs 
of initial placement. Run time costs for message redirection can be neglected. The only 
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significant costs may be due to the lazy copying of pages. It is true that an inconvenient 
access pattern could result in higher costs for TM. On the other hand, only referenced pages 
are transferred, and we may potentially predict the task behavior based on the size of its 
address space and its resident set size. 

On the positive side, task migration provides advantages due to the additional informa- 
tion a running task can provide, such as the information on who the task communicates 
with, and the task execution time. Using TM is an implicit way to filter out short-running 
tasks not suitable for migration. Besides, migration is the only appropriate mechanism for 
receiver initiated strategy, a preferred strategy for systems with higher load [Krue88]. 

We conducted an experiment to compare task migration with initial placement. Once 
started, a task can provide more information on its behavior. For example, we can find 
out who and where a task communicates with, and potentially migrate the task to the 
appropriate location. Initial placement does not offer such an advantage, since we know 
nothing about the task behavior in advance. Instead of initial placement, which would 
involve accessing the code pages remotely, we use remote invocation (sending just param- 
eters, while the text segment is not migrated but resides on each node), which represents 
the lower bound cost for initial placement. Figure 2 presents the average execution time of 
the tasks as a function of the amount of IPC they perform per second of the user-time. The 
tasks are started on all three nodes as described in subsection 3.4.. Nodes are unequally 
loaded with workload of 0.8, 0.5 and 0.1. Initial placement is event driven. When a task is 
created, it is initially placed on an underloaded node. In the case of migration, tasks can 
be migrated if they execute longer than 800ms. Load distribution is started each second, 
and if appropriate, a task is migrated. 

We can notice that the sender initiated algorithm (based on TM) does not have much 
worse performance than initial placement, while the sender initiated algorithm that also 
considers information on IPC slightly outperforms initial placement for more intensive IPC 
traffic. All three cases are better then the case when no LD is performed. 

The reasons why we do not obtain even better performance improvements are twofold. 
The first reason has to do with NORMA IPC. In the overloaded host, NORMA IPC is 
a bottleneck leading to unacceptable migration times. Whereas on the underloaded host 
(from NORMA IPC point of view) migration lasts few hundred ms, on the overloaded 
host it goes up to few s, which increases the task average execution time and decreases 
the benefits obtained by considering IPC. The second reason deals with the small number 
of nodes that we are currently using. In the case of initial placement, there is a high 
probability that a suitable node with respect to IPC traffic is selected. With more hosts, 
the probability would be much lower, and the benefits of having the correct information on 
communication in the case of task migration will be more expressed. 


Task Migration is not Always Enough 


Extending the environment running on Mach to a distributed system is not painless. There 
are many issues that require significant modifications in order to satisfy functionality and 
performance requirements. Some of them include the file system, process migration, emu- 
lator, etc. Our task migration scheme is a Mach level mechanism. In the case that the user 
applications need a UNIX interface, TM is not enough. We observed that the performance 
penalties due to home dependency could be significant enough to render task migration 
useless (for experimental results see [Milo93]). In such cases it is necessary to provide the 
OS personality abstraction migration. In other cases, though task migration can still suffice 
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as a lone migration mechanism. In MPP, for example, it may be inappropriate to have an 
OS personality server on each node (due to paging, memory consumption, etc.). In such 
cases, providing the Mach interfaces may be enough, possibly upgrading it with a library 
which would emulate the UNIX-like VM. Many applications conform to this requirement, 
e.g. simulations or numerical computations which generally do not have the need for file 
access (except for the initiation and termination phases), or other UNIX interfaces. 

There are a few possibilities to combine task and process migration. Once we select a 
task to be migrated, we can inform the OS personality to migrate its related abstraction, 
e.g. after the task is migrated it may be appropriate also to migrate the OS personality 
abstraction. The reverse strategy is also possible, an OS personality decides to migrate its 
process abstraction, consults the load information module, and then performs task and pro- 
cess migration. Finally, a process abstraction can remain on the source host if performance 
requirements and task behavior allow for that. 

Files are more related to the process than to the task abstraction, but we are cer- 
tainly concerned with the file influence on task migration. In the current TM scheme, files 
are transparently supported by using DSM. Since files are mapped into the task address 
space, after task migration they are mapped as shared, retaining the necessary consistency. 
Therefore, we can still benefit within the UNIX environment, although only the task, and 
not the process abstraction, is migrated. Functionally this solution suffices but it is un- 
acceptable from the performance point of view. There are two related activities in this 
area. In the OSF/1 AD operating system a significant effort is invested in Distributed File 
System (DFS) support [Zajc93]. Although targeted for NORMA architectures in general, 
its main application is foreseen for MPP architectures. Another file system is being devel- 
oped particularly for clusters [Roga93]. Since most of the functionality in either of the two 
DFS implementations is primarily based on XMM and NORMA IPC, we do not see any 
limitations on the process/task migration. Similarly to the existing implementation, files 
will be supported by remapping memory mapped areas from one node to another (thereby 
retaining consistency), and by migrating the capabilities that represent opened files. 

Compared to the Sprite experience, where migrating I/O streams (files, devices, etc.) 
is a primary source of the complexity, migrating Mach tasks with the opened files is mainly 
supported by NORMA IPC. However, performance is still concern. While in Sprite there 
is an optimized interaction between the file system and process migration, the question is 
still open of how well does the current Mach interface (XMM and NORMA IPC) match 
the needs of DFS. It should be thoroughly tested and measured in order to verify all 
the performance issues related to DFS activities, and related to the interaction with the 
task/process migration. Our current efforts to provide at least a partial process migration 
which would interact with the cluster DFS [Roga93] are in line with this investigation. 


Network IPC is Powerful but also Complex to Implement and Optimize 


Our experience with NORMA IPC shows that it has neither been thoroughly optimized, 
nor fully debugged. While using it we encountered bugs and performance drawbacks. As a 
message based interface, it is more comfortable compared to RPC, in particular from the 
aspects of transparency and scalability however its design and implementation are fairly 
complex. Once that it is correctly supported, there is a big question of providing the 
adequate performance. We noticed a few performance drawbacks. For example, in the 
case that a send-once capability (a special case of send capability used for only one message 
transmission) stems from a migrated receive capability, the existing implementation requires 
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an additional message to the source node for this send-once capability unless there is already 
a proxy port and the correct node has been set. The need for the additional message is 
quite a frequent case, resulting in a double cost for the send-once capability transfer. 

We also observed a problem related to stressing IPC activity. TM can be significantly 
delayed when IPC is stressed. Delays can be up to a few seconds, which is unacceptable. 
This raises the question of a prioritized IPC. Since NORMA IPC has not been optimized 
(currently it runs in a stop-and-wait mode, there is no sliding window, no piggy-backing, 
etc.), the behavior might be somewhat exaggerated, however even with an optimized im- 
plementation, delays would probably be observable. 

Prioritizing Mach processing and paging is done in Stealth project [Krue91]. The 
migrated-in tasks have depressed priority in order to reduce their influence on the local 
tasks. Similar reasoning could be applied to IPC. 

The presented problems and drawbacks are intended to criticize neither message based 
interface nor its current implementation, but rather to show the examples of the complex- 
ities involved in providing a correct and well-performing message based interface. Despite 
our objections, we significantly benefited from the existing NORMA IPC and our task 
would have been much harder without it. 


Information on IPC and VM Improves Scheduling Decisions 


Traditionally, processing load has been the main source for load distribution decisions. 
Other factors, such as files, device access, virtual memory, networking etc., have been con- 
sidered, but rarely used in practice. In kernels, all operating system personality abstrac- 
tions, such as files, flavors of IPC and device access, are mapped to pkernel abstractions, 
e.g. in Mach: tasks/threads, memory objects and IPC objects. This provides for a unified 
accounting for operating system resources. In particular it is relevant to extending pkernel 
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abstractions to distributed environments, namely, network IPC and DSM. Accounting only 
on three elements (processing, VM and IPC) simplifies our information management, while 
providing a more accurate insight into the system load. 

In order to demonstrate the potential benefits of the additional information, we con- 
ducted some preliminary experiments with and without considering network IPC and XMM. 

Figures 3 and 4 present the average execution time of 12 experimental tasks (ALT) 
started on one node every 500 milliseconds and distributed on 3 nodes. Average execution 
time is presented as a function of processing and communication the tasks perform. The 
amount of communication is expressed as the number of network messages/pageins that 
each task communicates with a server on a randomly chosen node. Messages are sent in pairs 
(16 bytes and 256 bytes), and pages are 4KB size. The amount of processing is expressed 
as a function of the cpu-time the tasks consume (user-time). The figures demonstrate 
the advantage of considering the additional information. The upper surfaces represent LD 
without considering additional information while the lower one does. There is an obvious 
advantage of considering it. The benefit depends on the amount of communication that an 
application performs. For example, improvement can be over 100% if there is a significant 
amount of communication with the remote server. There are two more interesting details. 
Peaks in the surfaces demonstrate cases when there is a small amount of processing while 
IPC/XMM activity is stressed. NORMA IPC becomes a bottleneck in such cases. The 
surfaces intersect for the zero IPC/XMM activity, demonstrating that our scheme incurs 
no significant overhead in considering additional information. 

It should be pointed out that our goal is not to migrate each client towards the server. 
An obvious example is a file server, where we certainly would not allow migration of each 
client to the file server. In such cases the LD server would not be started on the file 
server node, preventing any task to be migrated towards it. We are rather targeting new 
distributed applications, with a variety of clients and servers. Under some circumstances 
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we shall decide to migrate a task. If it also happens that the server node is a convenient 
destination for migration, than we can take advantage of our knowledge about DSM and 
network IPC information. 

This experiment demonstrates that in some cases LD decisions could be improved by 
using information on network IPC and XMM. Performance improvements are gained in two 
ways. The obvious advantage comes from the fact that moving a client towards the server 
improves the average task execution time. The less obvious advantage is the consequence 
of the limited IPC bandwidth which could, similar to processor, become a bottleneck. 
Distributing load from the client node to other nodes improves performance because com- 
munication is parallelized, although it still ends up with the same server node, but now in 
parallel with few client nodes. 

There is no intent to introduce any complex or perfect load information management. 
We propose only simple and straightforward extensions of existing schemes. Out of the 
task candidates for migration, and the host candidates for destination, we select those that 
also satisfy the communication criteria. Necessary information is obtained either locally 
(for task selection) or during negotiation (for node selection). Neither poses significant 
overhead. Accounting information for large number of machines only influences the amount 
of information that is reasonable to store within the particular structures. Therefore, either 
the limited number of nodes can be considered (on the first-come-first-served policy), or 
the space for storing information can be added dynamically. 

In order to inspect how our LD scheme performs for various strategies, we repeated the 
experiments with a few well know strategies, as presented in Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8. The 
figures show average execution time of ALTs as a function of load for the symmetrical, 
sender initiated, random and receiver initiated strategy. The parameters are the same as 
described in Section 3.4, except for workload which varies from 0.1 to 1.5 on one node and 
it is 0 on two other nodes. The performance improvement is observed for all strategies. 
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5 Conclusion 


Our research consists of the design and implementation of load distribution on top of the 
Mach pkernel. It is achieved in the following three phases: task migration, instrumenting 
Mach to provide information on network IPC and XMM, and distributed scheduling. The 
conducted research allowed us to reach some experiences, as presented in Section 4. Once 
more we would like to point out the benefits of using additional load information, and the 
comparison between task migration and initial placement. 

We demonstrated that considering additional information on network IPC and XMM 
for distributed scheduling can improve the average execution time of the tasks. We demon- 
strated improvements for various scheduling strategies. We also revisited the usefulness of 
task migration for LD compared to initial placement. 

We showed instances when the information provided by running task leads to better 
scheduling decisions and decreases average execution time. Our research is not intended 
for the underutilized workstation environments, but rather for new MPP and cluster archi- 
tectures and new distributed applications. We believe that such a new environment should 
make use of all possible mechanisms for load distribution. 

We foresee the following work as a prospect for our future research: 


e Providing at least a primitive form of process migration and experimenting with its 
relationship to a new distributed file system. 


e Working with real applications would most probably be performed with the PVM 
port on Mach and choosing suitable PVM applications. 


e Repeating the conducted experiments in a larger installation with more computers 
than the current environment. 


Availability 


All referenced programs or utilities are available upon request. We also hope to provide 
our in-kernel task migration to OSF or CMU in order to merge it into the source code tree. 
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Abstract 


Lock performance is a significant component of multiprocessor performance. 
Time-sharing multiprocessing systems typically rely on lock-based synchronization for 
increased throughput, while real-time operating systems additionally require lock 
performance to be predictable. Earlier studies have focused on the lock performance of 
time-sharing systems and have had limited applicability for real-time operating systems. 
This paper describes a statistical lock analysis package, consisting of kernel 
instrumentation and user-mode utilities, that is useful for measuring the performance of 
locks in both time-sharing and real-time multiprocessor operating systems. The paper 
also highlights experiences we had using the package to analyze the performance of 
locks in the Mach 3.0 micro-kernel and presents a subset of our results. 


1 Introduction 


Multiprocessor synchronization may take many forms: semaphores, locks, barriers, and message 
passing, to name a few [Woest92] [Andrews91] [Andre85] [Tabak90]. Locks are one of the most 
prevalent forms of synchronization in multiprocessor operating systems [Accetta86] [OSF92] 
[Campbell9 1a] [Graunke90] [Russo91] [Dasgupta90]. The performance of locks can be impacted 
by various factors, such as granularity and synchronization overhead. Fine-grained locks provide 
increased parallelism at the expense of greater overhead; coarse-grained locks yield minimal 
overhead, but limit parallelism [Campbell91b]. Although coarse-grained locks add less overhead, 
they tend to exhibit more contention than finer-grained locks because they often have greater scope 
and duration. 


The coarsest-grained locks are typically associated with blocks of code. Locks may be used to 
provide mutual exclusion for critical sections of code or to serialize access to a code module or 
subsystem. This type of locking is simple to implement, but offers a minimal increase in 
parallelism. Finer-grained locks are typically associated with data. A medium-grained locking 
strategy may associate one lock per data structure, while a finer-grained scheme might define 
multiple locks per data structure, allowing parallel access to different portions of the structure 
[Campbell9 Ib]. 


; This research is sponsored by the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA), contract number 
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Other factors also affect the granularity of locks. Fine-grained locking typically provides better 
performance on tightly-coupled systems, whereas the increased overhead associated with 
communication in loosely-coupled, distributed systems, often necessitates an increase in granularity 
[Lawson92] [Tabak90]. However, in both centralized and distributed systems, a proper balance is 
required between parallelism and synchronization overhead. Expensive synchronization primitives 
may result in long lock acquisition latencies, potentially causing extremely fine-grained locking to 
perform more poorly on a tightly-coupled system than a coarser-grained approach. Similarly, 
extremely coarse-granularity may perform significantly worse on a distributed system than a 
finer-grained locking protocol if the contention is high. Lock contention adversely affects lock 
performance by increasing lock acquisition latencies and decreasing throughput. Thus, an 
inappropriate locking strategy can significantly decrease system performance. 


Hence, the performance analysis of any multiprocessor system should include a thorough analysis 
of lock performance, including: granularity, synchronization overhead, contention, acquisition 
latencies, duration, and parallelism. Many of these factors are related. An increase in contention 
often translates into an increase in acquisition latencies. Synchronization overhead also affects 
acquisition latencies. As described above, the granularity of locks may also affect contention. 
Thus, many of these factors are related and poor performance in one area may significantly impact 
another aspect of lock performance. Therefore, all factors should be studied in an analysis of lock 
performance. 


This paper describes a lock package developed to analyze lock performance in shared memory 
multiprocessor systems running the Mach 3.0 micro-kernel [Accetta86] [Rashid89]. Although the 
package takes advantages of Mach's optimization features (e.g. memory mapping) [Tevanian87] 
[OSF92], its design is general enough to apply to most portable operating systems. The package 
was motivated by the need to incorporate real-time features into the Mach 3.0 micro-kemel 
[Shipman93]. Hence, the next section describes the salient components of lock performance in both 
time-sharing and real-time systems. The paper then examines Mach's locking primitives before 
discussing the motivating factors for developing the package. Subsequent sections describe 
existing packages, discussing additional features required to thoroughly analyze lock performance 
and provide an overview of the new lock package. Following sections describe how we use the 
tools to measure and analyze lock performance and present results obtained on a multiprocessor 
platform. The final sections discuss areas for future work and provide a summary. 


2 Time-Sharing vs. Real-Time Lock Performance 


Lock performance is an essential component of the overall performance of multiprocessor 
operating systems. Time-sharing operating systems are primarily concerned with increasing 
performance by maximizing throughput [Donner88]. Multiprocessor time-sharing operating 
systems, therefore, concentrate on maximizing throughput by increasing parallelism. Hence, lock 
performance may significantly affect parallelism and throughput. In time-sharing multiprocessor 
systems the primary constituents of lock performance include: granularity, synchronization 
overhead, acquisition latencies, contention, and parallelism. 


Contrary to time-sharing systems, real-time operating systems are not focused on maximizing 
throughput. Rather than optimizing performance, real-time operating systems must be able to 
predictably guarantee performance [Donner88]. In addition to offering the support given by 
conventional general-purpose operating systems, real-time operating systems must provide 
solutions to timing problems. The management of all resources, including locks, must relate to 
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time explicitly [Levi90]. Hence lock performance in real-time operating systems must be 
predictable. The primary components of lock performance in real-time operating systems include: 
lock duration, acquisition latencies, contention, granularity, and synchronization overhead. 


Lock performance in both time-sharing and real-time operating systems is influenced by many of 
the same factors. Inadequate lock performance in a time-sharing system negatively affects 
throughput, but not correctness. However, unanticipated poor performance in a real-time system 
may prevent an operating system from meeting its timeliness requirements, thereby violating its 
predictability constraints [Lawson92] Thus, high performance lock-based synchronization is 
desirable in time-sharing multiprocessing systems for increased throughput, but predictable lock 
performance is required for correctness in real-time operating systems. 


3 Synchronization in Mach 3.0 


Locks are the primary form of synchronization in Mach 3.0. The Mach micro-kernel utilizes 
almost one hundred types of locks, many of which are fine-grained. These locks are typically 
associated with data structures. Each structure usually contains a single lock, but some structures 
have a few associated locks to reduce contention, duration, and acquisition latencies. Mach 
provides one fundamental synchronization primitive, the simple lock, upon which several different 
lock abstractions may be constructed [Paciorek91]. Simple locks are built on top of 
machine-dependent hardware mechanisms (e.g. atomic test-and-set instruction) and provide 
non-blocking mutual exclusion . Because simple locks are acquired via busy-waits, they are often 
referred to as spin locks. 


The Mach lock package builds other locking abstractions, known as complex locks, using the 
simple lock primitive. Complex locks may implement mutual exclusion (also known as mutex 
locks) or multiple-reader/single-writer locks (also known as read/write locks). Mutex locks 
serialize access to data structures, whereas read/write locks allow either a single writer or multiple 
readers to simultaneously hold the lock. Thus read/write locks offer increased parallelism by 
allowing multiple readers simultaneous access to the data. Writers, however, must serialize with 
respect to each other and to the readers. Starvation of writers is prevented by deferring all readers 
attempting to acquire the lock after a writer requests the lock, thereby, allowing the writer to 
acquire the lock when all current readers have released it. Starvation of readers in the case of 
multiple writers is similarly avoided. 


Complex locks may either be blocking or non-blocking (i.e. spinning). As mentioned above, a 
thread attempting to acquire a non-blocking lock busy-waits; threads waiting to acquire blocking 
locks are, instead, context switched until the lock is released. Thus, spin locks are highly preferable 
when lock duration is short because they avoid the overhead of a context switch. However, they 
must not be held across blocking operations (e.g. context switch or page fault) to prevent 
processors from hanging while spinning on locks held by blocked threads. Blocking locks are, 
therefore, the preferred mode of synchronization for lengthy, complex, or blocking operations in 
which the cost of context switching is small compared to the duration of the operation. 


Mach's lock package supplies additional features including conditional locking, lock downgrading 
and upgrading, and lock recursion, which are beyond the scope of this discussion. (See 
[CaraDonna93] [Paciorek91] for further details.) Hence, Mach implements several diffierent 
locking abstractions utilizing a single synchronization primitive, thereby, allowing the kernel to 
utilize synchronization mechanisms best suited for different data structures and operations. 
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4 Motivation and Goals 


The need to extend Mach 3.0 to support real-time applications motivated the development of a 
detailed lock performance analysis package for the micro-kemel [Paciorek92]. The goals of the 
Mach/RT operating system, currently under development at the Center for High Performance 
Computing (CHPC), are to provide a single paradigm capable of simultaneous and transparent 
support for both time-sharing and a broad spectrum of real-time requirements, ranging from less 
demanding (soft) real-time applications (e.g. multimedia) to very highly demanding (hard) 
real-time applications (e.g. mission critical) [Shipman93]. (This is in contrast to recent real-time 
extensions to Mach that provide different abstractions and mechanisms for time-sharing and 
real-time threads [Tokuda90] [Tokuda91] [Nakajima93]). A detailed description of Mach/RT is 
beyond the scope of this document, but a brief overview is helpful before describing the lock 
performance analysis package. 


Mach/RT is focused on real-time resource management, the defining characteristic of real-time 
systems [Audsley91] [Clark92]. Mach/RT concentrates on real-time scheduling because processor 
time is generally the most critical resource in real-time systems. In addition, Mach/RT supports 
real-time management of other resources via its resource reservation and guest operating system 
features. The key components of the real-time scheduling work are a real-time scheduling 
framework supporting multiple scheduling policies and kemel preemption [Shipman93]. 


Mach/RT has adopted a kemel preemption scheme that allows immediate rescheduling of-threads 
unless they explicitly disable preemption [Paciorek93]. In Mach/RT, the portions of code that 
disable preemption are fairly localized. These include: simple_lock(), the routine that acquires 
simple locks, the sp/ routines that mask interrupts, and interrupt service routines. Disabling 
preemption defines the beginning of a critical region that lasts until preemption is enabled. 


Since code executed while holding a simple lock constitutes a critical section, it is important that 
spin lock duration be short because higher priority threads may be waiting to acquire the lock or 
preempt the thread holding the lock. Further, it is necessary that contention be low to allow high 
priority threads to acquire locks with minimal delay. In addition, lock acquisition latencies must 
also be short. We have developed a lock performance analysis package to aid us in measuring and 
tuning lock performance. This package has enabled us to quickly detect poor lock performance and 
isolate the causes of the problems. 


Lock performance analysis has a machine dependent (hardware) component [Anderson90] 
[Graunke90] and a machine independent aspect [Campbell9 1b] [Mitchell92]. Because Mach is a 
portable operating system designed to run on a number of platforms, this paper focuses on machine 
independent lock analysis, specifically on lock duration, contention, acquisition latencies, and 
granularity. While the overhead of lock-based synchronization primitives is important, its 
performance is a much smaller component of total lock performance than other factors. Hence, no 
attempts have been made to optimize the machine dependent simple_lock() and simple_unlock() 
routines in the Mach 3.0 micro-kemel. 


Subsequent sections of this paper describe the lock performance analysis package. But first an 
evaluation of other lock analysis tools highlights the need for a new package that provides better 
performance and offers more detailed information with low intrusion and moderate resource 
constraints [CaraDonna93]. 
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5 Lock Analysis Tools 


Tools that analyze machine independent aspects of lock performance typically fall into two 
categories: summaries [Campbell93] and detailed analysis of each lock operation [Mitchell92]. 
This section explores the lock analysis tools for both UNIX? SVR4/MP and OSF/13. The 
SVR4/MP tools offer the first approach while the OSF tools embrace the second. Both lock 
analysis packages are also geared towards multiprocessor time-sharing performance and are not 
focused on the analysis of real-time performance. 


5.1 SVR4/MP Lock Analysis Tools 


The goal of the SVR4 lock package is to analyze lock granularity [Campbell91b] [Campbell93]. 
The package consists of kemel instrumentation as well as pseudo device drivers for accessing the 
information. The instrumentation and tools were implemented in 1990 on both a Motorola 
MC88000-based multiprocessor and an Intel 1386-based multiprocessor. 


A Lockinfo structure is maintained for each lock type that consists of counters for various lock 
events, including: hits, misses, spins, sleeps, successful tries, failed tries, and instances of the 
thundering herd phenomenon (the event where multiple threads, waiting on the same lock, 
simultaneously race to acquire the lock when it becomes available). The package does not 
maintain per-lock information. The implementors measured the overhead of the data collection to 
range from 7-15% of workload duration, but did not measure the duration of the lock events 
recorded [Campbell93]. 


The SVR4/MP package provides pseudo device drivers for accessing the information. The pseudo 
devices provided include: a lock-information device for LockInfo structures; a SpinOnRestore 
device to access thundering herd statistics; and a Contention device to gather contention data. 


This level of instrumentation is useful for determining the level of contention on a lock-type basis. 
This information, along with the thundering herd data, may also serve to highlight locks that may 
be too coarse-grained. A further benefit of this package is that the use of pseudo-device drivers for 
data collection builds upon UNIX abstractions and is relatively simple to implement. However, the 
existence of 15% overhead for lock data collection during some kernel-intensive benchmarks 
suggests that while the instrumentation is simple, it is not minimally intrusive. The LockInfo 
structures themselves may also be subject to significant contention during periods of heavy kernel 
utilization. Furthermore, the package does not provide any data detailing lock acquisition 
latencies, contention duration, and lock duration, essential information for determining aspects of 
lock performance that require improvement in multiprocessor and real-time systems. 


The SVR4/MP package does measure the percentage of contention, but not the duration. Lengthy 
contention duration can significantly impact lock acquisition latencies. A lock with some 
contention, but low lock duration or contention duration is not as significant a performance 
problem for multiprocessor or real-time systems as locks with high amounts of all three. However, 
this type of information cannot be ascertained from the data collected. The SVR4/MP lock 
analysis tools met the needs of the NCR study on lock granularity but do not provide sufficient 
information for tuning the performance of locks on multiprocessor and, especially, real-time 
systems. 


: UNIX is a registered trademark of UNIX Systems Laboratories 
2 OSF/1 is a trademark of Open Software Foundation 
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5.2 OSF/1 Lock Analysis Tools 


The OSF tools take a different approach to lock analysis. The goals of OSF's approach include the 
analysis of: lock granularity, duration, and contention [Mitchell92]._ The OSF/1 lock analysis 
package consists of kemel instrumentation and utilities to read the kemel data, write it to disk, and 
prepare a statistical analysis. 


The kermel instrumentation measures lock operations by maintaining lock records in circular 
per-processor buffers. The use of per-processor buffers avoids the need for locking the buffers, 
while the use of circular buffers constrains the size of the buffers. Each lock operation creates a 
separate record in the buffer associated with the processor on which it is executing. The traced 
lock operations include: initialization, contention, acquisition, and release. Each record includes: 
the type of operation, the program counter where the operation occurred, and a timestamp. The 
package was implemented in 1991 on an Encore Multimax multiprocessor and uses its free-running 
counter to timestamp the records. Each buffer header contains an index for the next available entry 
and a timestamp that is incremented when the index wraps around. The timestamp and index allow 
user-mode utilities to determine if the buffer has overflowed. 


A multi-threaded user-mode daemon reads the data and writes it to disk. The daemon spawns a 
thread for each processor. Each thread continuously reads the appropriate buffer and writes the 
lock records to disk. Later, a user may request a report generated via another utility which reads 
the on-disk data and prepares a statistical analysis. The calculated data includes: lock duration, 
contention duration, and acquisition latencies. In addition, the report may contain each lock 
operation logged. While this generates a volume of data, it is useful for determining the code paths 
that have lengthy lock durations and create significant contention. 


The OSF package has many benefits. It records every lock operation so that a detailed analysis of 
lock utilization may be performed. In addition, calculations are performed outside the kemel, 
reducing overhead. It also allocates a thread per lock buffer to reduce the possibility of losing data 
when reading the buffers from the kemel. 


However, the package has drawbacks. The data is presented in numerical format which, in 
combination with the volumes of information gathered, makes analysis arduous. It is also difficult 
to determine the distribution of lock operations. The report displays the minimum, mean, and 
maximum values, along with the standard deviations, but a more pictorial representation of the 
distribution would be helpful [Mitchell92]. Two locks may have the same minimum, mean, and 
maximum values and still have very different distributions (e.g. one could be bimodal and another 
normal). Although the standard deviations would differ, it is difficult to construct or picture the 
distribution of the lock operations recorded. Hence, it is hard to separate locks with severe 
performance problems from those with intermittent ones. 


Furthermore, the tools do not utilize OSF/I's memory mapping facilities (based on Mach) 
[Tevanian87] [OSF92], but rather process the data through UNIX reads and writes, generating 
significant data copies. Although maximum parallelism is achieved by dedicating a thread to read 
each processor buffer, this parallelism is lost by writing the data to the same disk file (an operation 
which must be serialized in the OSF/1 kemel [LoVerso91]). In addition, each lock operation 
requires two records: one that records the beginning of the operation and another that logs the end. 
This dual record approach contributes to the quantity of data collected and also complicates the 
report generating utility because the records logging the start and end of an operation may be on 
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different buffers if the thread context switched. The skewing of data and additional lock operations 
that result from collecting the data are also concems. 


6 CHPC Lock Analysis Package 


The CHPC lock analysis package contains kemel-resident and user-mode components, as do the 
packages described earlier. Kemel instrumentation collects the lock data while user-mode utilities 
and daemons extract the data from the kemel. The following subsections describe the functionality 
of the CHPC lock analysis package. 


6.1 Kernel Instrumentation 


In order to analyze lock usage patterns in the micro-kemel, it is necessary for the kemel to collect 
data via a scheme that neither affects the results being tabulated nor adds significant overhead to 
the locking code. Hence, the micro-kemel has been instrumented to collect data, but all statistical 
analysis is performed outside the kemel. The micro-kemel instrumentation is the core of the lock 
Statistics package. 


The micro-kemel instrumentation supports two levels of lock tracing: cumulative and monitored. 
Cumulative lock tracing accumulates data for each lock in the kemel; monitored lock tracing 
collects data per lock operation, where each instance of lock duration or contention is individually 
recorded. The two levels are designed to complement each other, conserving both memory and 
analysis time. Cumulative data collection can detect locks with poor performance at a low memory 
cost, but it cannot pinpoint the exact cause of long durations or contention times. Monitored data 
collection can isolate specific lock operations, but its memory requirements grow significantly as 
the number of monitored locks increases. The idea is to first perform cumulative data tracing en 
masse or on a subsystem, deriving a list of locks suspected of poor performance. Monitored 
tracing can then commence, a few suspect locks at a time. 


6.1.1 Cumulative Lock Tracing 


Cumulative lock tracing requires minimal support with low overhead. In general, this additional 
instrumentation highlights lock behavior patterns and detects locks that require further monitoring. 
This form of tracing maintains per-lock records in a buffer. The buffer is protected by a simple 
lock which only needs to be acquired when allocating a cumulative record during lock initialization. 
Each record maintains a summary of lock duration or contention times. 


6.1.1.1 Lock Duration Instrumentation 
The following per-lock data aids in determining lock acquisition patterns and the lock duration: 


number of times a lock was acquired. 

cumulative time the lock was held. 

cumulative sum of the hold times squared. 

minimum time the lock was held. 

maximum time the lock was held. 

start time for the last lock acquisition, used to determine lock duration. 


From the above data, the mean lock duration and the standard deviation from the mean is derived 
for each lock. 
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The statistical data are pertinent for all types of locks, but more relevant for simple locks, since 
complex locks typically block resulting in long durations. In particular, if a simple lock has a large 
mean time, indicating it is usually held for relatively long periods of time, it will immediately be 
placed on the suspect list of locks to monitor. Additional locks to analyze are determined by 
comparing the minimum and maximum durations to the mean and standard deviation. If the mean 
time and standard deviation for a lock are small and the minimum and maximum times are close to 
the mean under several types of loads, the lock usage patterns for that lock probably do not require 
further study. However, a lock with moderate minimum and mean durations but a large maximum 
duration typically indicates an intermittent performance problem which should also be monitored. 


6.1.1.2 Lock Contention Instrumentation 


Lock contention is another area that can easily be analyzed by collecting simple per lock data. The 
following additional cumulative data is maintained in per lock records: 


total number of acquisitions. 

number of failed attempts to acquire the lock. 

cumulative time threads wait (i.e. spin times for simple or non-blocking complex locks or wait 
times for blocking complex locks) during failed lock attempts. 

cumulative squares of wait times. 

minimum wait time. 

maximum wait time. 

time the last failed lock attempt began, used to determine the time spent waiting. 


The number of failed lock attempts is relevant for complex locks as well as for simple locks, since 
a large number of misses is indicative of a highly contended lock. In addition, simple locks or 
non-blocking complex locks with large values for any of the following require further monitoring: 
mean wait time, standard deviation from mean wait time, maximum wait time. Locks requiring 
in-depth study are determined by analyzing the cumulative data for hold and wait times. The 
selected locks are then monitored more closely to determine the code paths that require 
restructuring. 


6.1.1.3 Cumulative Interval Data Collection 


The cumulative lock tracing instrumentation also collects data on a time interval basis. This 
feature approximates the distribution of lock duration and contention times without maintaining 
every data point. This information is useful because it is very difficult to determine the distribution 
from simple information including: mean, minimum, and maximum. Three distributions may 
possess the save values for those points, but one may be normal, another bimodal, and a third 
antimodal (U-shaped). Although the standard deviations will vary, it is still difficult to picture the 
distribution on the basis of deviation alone. Hence an approximation of the distribution is quite 
helpful. 


The micro-kernel instrumentation increments a counter for the appropriate time interval when 
measuring a lock operation. The number of time intervals is a compile-time configurable option, 
while the actual width of the intervals may be changed at min-time. The interval instrumentation 
supplies data points that may be used to determine the shape of the distribution curves for lock 
usage patterns. In particular, it provides a good approximation of the percentage of lengthy lock 
operations. Thus, a lock with large values for the higher interval counters may be a significant 
performance problem and must be monitored. On the other hand, a lock with only a few lengthy 
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utilization times is likely to cause intermittent performance problems. This interval method is 
applicable to both lock duration and contention times. The overhead of maintaining the data may 
affect the data, but its impact is typically low (see Section 8). 


6.1.2 Monitored Lock Tracing 


After creating a list of candidates for further study, selected locks may be monitored more closely. 
Lock monitoring may be enabled on a per lock type basis. Further, one or both of the following 
may be monitored: lock duration or the time consumed waiting for contended locks. This mode of 
tracing maintains data in records per lock operation (i.e. duration or contention) in circular 
per-processor records. Lock monitoring instrumentation is similar to OSF's lock package. 
However, it contains several performance improvements. The kemel maintains all relevant 
information by logging less than half of the data maintained by the dual record approach. This 
simplifies the associated user-mode utilities, which are further optimized to process the data more 
quickly and avoid data copies and serialization by mapping the data directly to their address space 
and maintaining a separate data file for each thread (See Section 6.2). In the CHPC package; the 
size of the kernel's buffers is also configurable. However, it is best to monitor only a few locks 
simultaneously to avoid losing data. 


Each lock record written by the kemel s fairly small, containing the following fields: 


a lock identifier (allowing lock records to be grouped by lock type). 

an operations flag field (indicating: duration/contention, simple/complex, mutex/read-write). 
lock address (enabling specific occurrences of a lock to be traced). 

actual time measured. 

program counter (pc) where the operation (i.e. duration or contention) began. 

pe where the operation completed. 


6.2 User Mode Utilities 


The micro-kemel instrumentation described above traces lock activity and logs the data to kernel 
buffers. A set of user-mode utilities provides users with trace control, the ability to obtain the 
buffered data from the kemel, and performance analysis tools. 


6.2.1 Trace Control 


Trace control consists of two user-mode utilities: lock_stats and table dump. The lock_stats 
utility allows users to enable and disable various levels of lock tracing. The tracing levels may be 
a combination of any of the following: cumulative, monitored, lock duration or contention times. 
Tracing is asserted on either a per lock type or subsystem basis. Since it may be difficult to keep 
track of what types of tracing are enabled on different locks at a given time, the ability to look at 
the kernels trace state is helpful. The table_dump utility serves this purpose. 


6.2.2 Obtaining Buffered Kernel Data 


Obtaining data from the kermel also requires two utilities: get_lock_stats and Istatd. The function 
of the get_lock_stats utility is straightforward, providing the user with a snapshot of the kermel's 
cumulative buffer. It simply maps the cumulative buffer into its address space and writes the 
traced cumulative data to a file on disk (see Figure 1). A statistical report can be generated from 
this file using the c/_stat utility, which is discussed later. 
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The Jstatd utility, however, is more involved, providing user access to monitored lock trace data 
(see Figure 1). Lstatd is a multi-threaded daemon which maps each monitored buffer into its 
address space (assigning one buffer per thread). Each monitored buffer is circular and contains a 
timestamp that is incremented whenever the buffer wraps around. Each buffer also contains the 
index of its next available entry. By comparing the current index and timestamp to earlier values, 
an Istatd thread may determine if a buffer's contents have changed. 


cl_stat ea I 
wnte 


get_lock_stats 


Istatd 


micro-kemel 


rAoe 
Ad 


cumulative buffer monitor buffers 





Figure 1: The CHPC lock statistics package architecture. get _lock_stats and lstatd map the micro-kernel 
buffers and write their contents to disk. Utilities cl_stat and ml_stat process the files stored on disk to 
generate reports in the requested format. 


The contents of the buffers are written to disk as new lock records are added. Hence, the Istatd 
daemon's data collection occurs in real-time. Ifa buffer is not changing, its associated Istatd thread 
sleeps and periodically wakes up to check the buffer. If the buffer’s contents have changed, the 
thread continues its process of writing the data to disk until the buffer stops changing. Because the 
per-processor buffers are circular, new lock entries eventually overwrite old ones. Data is lost 
when the kemel logs new lock records to a buffer faster than an Istatd thread can process them. 
Thus, it is important for each thread to monitor the state of its buffer. 


Upon each iteration, the thread saves the current timestamp and index of the next available slot. If 
both the timestamp and free index have not changed since the previous iteration, the thread sleeps. 
To prevent wasted processor cycles, the sleep time for each thread dynamically changes in 
accordance to its buffer’s activity. Thus, the sleep time is calculated from the number of 
consecutive “no change states” and the minimal sleep time. In the case where the current 
timestamp is greater than the last timestamp, attention is directed to detecting possible loss of data. 
If no data has been lost, the thread writes any data between the previous index and the current one 
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to disk, wrapping around the buffer if necessary, and increments a global status counter by the 
number of records written. Otherwise, the thread calculates the number of lost records, increments 
the sum of lost records in a status data structure, and writes the entire buffer to disk. 


6.2.3 Analysis Tools 


As described above, the get_lock_stats and Istatd utilities gather the trace data written in the kernel 
buffers, writing the data to files on disk. Once these files exist, performance analysis may 
commence. Two analysis tools are provided, c/_stat and ml_stat, to produce statistical reports 
from the created data files (see Figure 1). 


The cl_stat utility analyzes cumulative lock trace data and generates statistical reports from files 
created by the get_lock_stats utility. The cl_stat command offers various options for reporting 
cumulative lock data, including: 


e A terse statistical summary for each lock instance, including: the mean, standard deviation, and 
minimum and maximum times recorded per lock. 

e An aggregate statistical summary, providing the same information listed above on a lock type 
basis rather than for each individual lock instance. 

© Cumulative time interval distribution information. 


The cl_stat utility produces reports quickly and efficiently, utilizing multidimensional, probabilistic 
skip lists [Pugh90] to categorize lock records. This type of data processing allows the utility to 
easily present the statistical data in an organized manner. 


The ml_stat utility analyzes monitored lock trace data and generates statistical reports from files 
created by the Istatd daemon. As implemented in cl_stat, ml_stat utilizes skip list technology to 
produce reports quickly and efficiently. Since monitored tracing records each lock operation, the 
ml_ stat generated reports can provide more detail than the cl_ stat utility: 


Terse and aggregate statistical summaries are supported, as explained for the cl_stat utility. 
Scaleable cumulative time interval distribution. 

The names of the functions that acquired and released the lock. 

The validity of the statistics being reported, specifically: the number of records written, the 
number of records lost, and an accuracy percentage for each processor. 


Acquisition-release code paths are important inspecting code paths of suspect locks. The time 
interval distribution functionality is more flexible than that found in the cumulative version because 
the time interval widths can be rescaled upon each mun of ml_stat, using the same traced data. The 
cumulative trace interval widths, however, can only be rescaled by resetting the cumulative buffer 
and recollecting the data. The ml_stat utility can also display the accuracy of the reported 
statistics upon request. This function is possible since the Istatd daemon performs lost data 
accounting, as described above. 


7 Experiences Analyzing Lock Performance 


The CHPC lock statistics package is an effective mechanism for analyzing the performance of 
fine-grained locks. We have used this package to analyze the performance of all of Mach's locks, 
isolating code paths which generate long lock durations or increase contention. Overall, it was 
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found that 23% of the micro-kemel's locks exibit questionable behavior and are deemed suspect 
[CaraDonna93]. This section presents examples drawn from that lock performance analysis. 


The lock performance analysis was conducted in three phases: 


1 The cumulative tracing was performed on each individual subsystem, generating a suspect 
lock list. 


2 The monitored tracing was performed on each suspect lock, one at a time, isolating the 
lock acquistion-release code paths. 


3 The code paths were examined for probable cause. 


Subsystem specific workloads and synthetic benchmarks were executed concurrently during the 
cumulative phase [CaraDonna93]. The job mix generated a heavy system load, aggressively 
exercising all of the subsystem code paths. The monitored phase, however, executed only those 
workloads which targeted the subsystem of the particular lock being traced. Once the 
acquisition-release code paths were isolated, a detailed examination of the source code determined 
which paths require modification. We used the CHPC lock package on a four processor 
MC88100-based Data General Aviion to analyze both locks in machine independent and machine 
dependent code and obtained some interesting results. 


7.1 Machine Independent Locks 
Most of the performance problems observed affected locks in machine independent code. 


7.1.1 The ipc_mqueue Lock 


The ipc_mqueue lock is a simple lock in the IPC subsystem [Draves90] which protects a port's 
message queue structure. In Mach, ports serves as communications channels (See [ Accetta86] 
[Draves90] for details). The message queue structure contains the head of a queue of messages and 
the head of a queue of threads. Thus, the lock is acquired each time a message is to be queued or 
dequeued from the port's message queue. Once the queue operation is complete, the lock is 
released. Further, if a thread attempts to receive a message when no messages are queued, the 
ipc_mqueue lock is acquired, the thread is added to the thread queue, and the lock is released. 


Figure 2 shows the lock usage distribution graph for the ipc_mqueue lock. The graph displays the 
number of lock accesses per time interval. The lock accesses show both lock duration and 
contention distributions. | The lock duration is recorded in the bars labeled "Hold" and the 
contention time is recorded under the "Wait" label. Each interval, except the last one, covers a 200 
microsecond time span. The last interval is special, recording all accesses greater than or equal to 
its starting time value. All of the lock usage distribution graphs are logarithmically scaled, to 
display locks with disproportional access distributions. 


The lock tracing shows the ipc_mqueue lock is contended for frequently, and is often held over one 
millisecond. The average hold time is low at 274 microseconds, but the time may reach as high as 
2.4 milliseconds (see Table 1). Furthermore, the ipc_mqueue lock's wait time is a function of its 
hold time, reaching as high as 2.2 milliseconds. 
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Figure 2: The ipc_mqueue lock usage distribution graph. 


As described in Section 6, monitored tracing is used to collect per-lock operation data, where each 
instance of lock acquisition or contention is individually recorded. The program counters may be 
obtained from the data. The results of executing ml_stat (described in Section 6) on the monitored 
trace data, show the mach_msg trap() routine is the only routine which utilizes the ipc_mqueue 


lock. 
Standard Total 
Deviation Accesses 


Table 1: The ipc_mqueue lock access statistics. Note: the listed times are in microseconds. 





The mach_msg trap() routine is one of the kernel's most complex procedures, spanning 20 pages 
of C code. The routine has been optimized, containing several fast and slow code paths. 
Examining the routine's offsets, provided by ml_stat, reveals that one code path in particular 
acquires two ipc_mqueue locks and generates long lock durations. 


The code path is executed when all of the following conditions hold true: 
e A receiver thread blocks, waiting for a message to arrive on a port. 


e Another thread sends a message to the blocked receiver thread. 
© The sender thread expects the receiver thread to reply. 
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The sender thread acquires the ipc_mqueue locks for both the destination and reply ports. Once 
the locks are acquired, the sender thread checks to see if a thread is currently waiting on the port. 
Upon confirmation, the sender thread blocks, transferring execution control to the waiting receiver 
thread via a thread hand-off. A thread hand-off is the act of directly passing the kemel stack and 
processor control from an active thread to a specified blocked kemel thread. This scheduler 
bypass is possible when the blocked receiver thread is in a well known kemel state. As a result of 
the hand-off, the ipc_mqueue locks acquired by the sender are now owned by the receiver. For 
implementation and performance details on thread hand-offs see [Draves9 1]. 


Once the receiver thread gains execution control, the message is queued on the receiver's port 
queue and the receiver's ipc_mqueue lock is released. The sender thread is then prepared to block 
waiting for a reply, and its ipc_mqueue lock is released. In this case, the two ipc_mqueue locks are 
held across a context switch. As mentioned in Section 3, spin locks are useful when the critical 
section is small and the processor cycles lost by spinning are less than those to perform a context 
switch. Thus, holding the ipc_mqueue lock over a context switch violates the fundamental 
principle of spin lock usage. 


An interesting side effect of the optimized IPC fast path code, is the two locks are actually held 
longer then the non-optimized slow paths. Hence we will be paying close attention to these 
optimized paths in our real-time work. A simple solution is to replace this simple lock with a 
blocking complex lock so that the thread holding it may be preempted. However, the whole notion 
of thread hand-offs may have profound scheduling implications in a real-time operating system. 
We may be forced to disable this optimization to increase the predictability of real-time 
scheduling. 


7.1.2 The vm_map Lock 


In Mach, each task's address space is described by a virtual address map [Tevanian87]. Whenever 
a task's virtual address map is manipulated, its associated vm_map read/write lock must be 
acquired. This lock is used to protect a task's entire address space and is the coarsest lock in the 
VM subsystem. Furthermore, it may be held across context switches. This lock is also the only 
kernel lock which exercises all the complex lock functionality: multiple readers/single writer, 
réad-to-write upgrades and write-to-read downgrades and recursive locking. In practice, the 
vm_map lock is often held across context switches. Possible blocking scenarios include the 
following (See [Travostino93] for further details): 


1 A thread holding a vm_map’lock tries to acquire another vm map lock which is 
unavailable. 


2 A thread holding the vm_map lock issues a call that happens to be blocking. The most 
typical case occurs when a thread requests a zone expansion. A zone is a collection of 
fixed size data blocks for which quick allocation/deallocation is possible. The thread 
blocks because it must wait for pages to become available upon allocation. 


Blocking while holding the vm_map lock causes long lock durations as well as lengthy lock 
acquisition latencies for write lock contenders. Table 2 shows that the vm_map lock is held up to 
287 milliseconds. Further, lock contention occurs 0.2% of the time, with the mean contention time 
equal to 84 milliseconds and a maximum contention time of over two seconds. It is important to 
note that the contention displayed in Figure 3 is caused by write lock .requests. The analysis 
shows that 4% of the a lock durations displayed in the graph are write lock requests. This suggests 
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that the vm_map lock contention will increase significantly as the number of address map write 
requests increases. 
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Figure 3: The vm_map lock usage distribution graph 


Although contention does not occur often, the fact that a thread may have to wait over two seconds 
to acquire the lock can cause severe problems in a real-time operating system, including priority 
inversion and convoying. Priority inversion occurs when a lower-priority thread is preempted while 
holding a lock required by a higher priority process (threads are preemptable when holding 
blocking locks in Mach/RT). Convoying refers to the situation that results when a thread holding a 
lock is descheduled when an event occurs (e.g. awaiting an I/O completion). Both of these are 
significant problems for multiprocessor real-time operating systems. (A detailed discussion is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but [Gray93] discusses these issues at length). As part of our 
real-time work, we will be replacing the vm_map lock with finer-grained locks. This approach will 
partially solve the problem, but a thorough solution will require more work. 


Operation | Minimum Maximum | Standard Total 
Time Time Deviation Accesses 


287,416 565 315,966 
2,135,408 


Table 2: The vm_map lock access statistics. Note: the listed times are in microseconds. 





7.2 Machine Dependent Locks 


A few of the locks in the machine dependent code caused performance problems. One lock, in 
particular, behaved differently than we had anticipated. 
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7.2.1 The spl Lock 


When Mach 3.0 was ported to the Data General AViiON multiprocessor platform, a decision was 
made to rotate interrupts rather than hardwire specific interrupts to certain processors, in effect 
distributing the responsibility of handling interrupts amongst all the processors. The expectation 
was that throughput would be improved by utilizing this scheme. 
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Figure 4: The spl lock usage distribution graph 


The implementation of rotating interrupts is straightforward. A system-wide simple locks, the spl 
lock protects each processor's interrupt control block. The lock is acquired whenever changing an 
interrupt mask via an spl call or whenever a processor is interrupted. A processor servicing a 
rotating interrupt must reset the interrupt mask in its control block and rotate the interrupt by 
updating the mask of another processor. Since a processor's mask may be changed in both 
interrupt context, while rotating interrupts, and thread context, when masking interrupts via an spl 
call, both operations must hold the spl lock. A single spl lock was implemented under the 
assumption that a coarse-grained lock was sufficient because the lock is held for very short 
durations. The data shown in Table 3 and Figure 4 confirm this. The mean lock duration is 43 
microseconds, while the maximum is 276 microseconds. 


Operation | Minimum Maximum | Standard Total 
Time Time Deviation Accesses 





Table 3: The spl lock access statistics. Note: the listed times are in microseconds. 


12,419,757 
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However, the table also shows that 67% of the time threads attempt to acquire the spl lock, the lock 
is busy and the threads must spin. The table also shows that a thread may have to wait over 622 
milliseconds before acquiring the lock. and holding it an average of 43 microseconds. Hence, 
instead of improving throughput, rotating interrupts may perform worse than hardwiring interrupts. 
Furthermore, the contention time is a function of the number of processors since each of them has 
to obtain a single lock. Hence the degradation is performance will scale with the number of 
processors. This is entirely the opposite effect than the developers hoped to achieve. This type of 
fluctuating performance is extremely unpredictable and therefore may cause a real-time system to 
violate its timeliness constraints. To rectify this situation, we will initially replace the system-wide 
lock with a per-processor lock and monitor the results. Ifthe contention is still high, we will likely 
hardwire the interrupts to increase predictability. 


8 Lock Tracing Overhead 


The goal of the CHPC lock statistics package is to provide a mechanism where lock performance 
can easily be measured while adding minimal overhead to the locking code. This section discusses 
the system overhead induced by the lock statistics package. 


The cumulative buffer requires two megabytes of wired memory, to contain traced data for over 
16,000 locks. Hence, a minimum of two megabytes of disk space is required to write the 
cumulative buffer to a file. 


Each monitored buffer requires one megabyte of wired memory to sustain minimal data loss. The 
monitored tracing causes a record to be written to disk for each lock operation being traced. The 
required disk space is a function of the number of locks being traced and the frequency of the lock 
usage. However, many of the workloads executed in under five minutes and each lock was 
monitored individually. Table 4 shows the amount of disk space required for monitoring the locks 
discussed in the previous section. 


Aonitored Tracing Disk Usage 





Lock | Disk Space 





Table 4: Monitored tracing disk usage in megabytes. 


The Istatd daemon's action of writing records to disk creates IO subsystem overhead. It was 
observed, however, that this overhead does not significantly impact the lock trace data collected. 
For instance, the subsystem specific workloads used are designed to aggressively exercise specific 
subsystem locks. With this in mind, the Istatd daemon can just be considered an IO intensive 
workload. 


In addition to disk space requirements, lock durations are slightly affected by the package. The 
instrumentation does take time to calculate, as well as store, information. These actions are 
performed while holding the traced lock. Table 5 displays the lock code overhead introduced by 
the micro-kemel instrumentation. It is important to note that code paths holding a lock can be 
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interrupted, causing overhead times to vary. However, the mean time is fairly representative of the 
overhead when the instrumentation is not interrupted. 
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Table 5: The instrumentation overhead is displayed in microseconds. 





The lock measurements provided in Section 7 include the monitored trace overhead displayed in 
Table 5. Even in the worst case, the overhead of the lock statistics package does not significantly 
skew the collected lock performance data because the maximum times for lock duration and 
contention are usually orders of magnitude larger. 


9 Future Work 


The lock analysis described in this paper was performed on a Data General AViiON 
multiprocessor system. A direct continuation of this research consists of porting the lock statistics 
package to a quad-processor i486-based platform. 


After porting the package, we will make several enhancements. By utilizing OSF/1l's mmap 
feature, we will remove unnecessary caching of buffers when writing the data to disk. We initially 
considered employing this feature but were dissuaded by the OSF documentation that declared its 
use unsupported. The CHPC lock package was implemented in a general way with a view toward 
extending it into a general-purpose measurement facility. Thus, we plan to add these extensions 
and utilize the package to measure the duration of masked interrupts and scheduling latencies, both 
of which are critical concerns for real-time systems. Another enhancement consists of the ability to 
prepare a trace of all the locks used by a thread in sequence. As part of this work we will utilize 
Insight, CHPC's object-oriented, distributed, parallel debugger [Stabile93]. 


10 Summary 


We have implemented a package that enables us to analyze the salient features of lock performance 
in both time-sharing and real-time multiprocessor operating systems. The package has proved 
useful in determining code paths that generate long lock durations and elevate contention. By 
utilizing the package, we have saved significant analysis time. The package has also enabled us to 
determine the cause of intermittent performance problems and has even pinpointed some locks that 
behaved very differently than we expected. Hence, the package has proven itself to be an 
invaluable tool in performing a thorough lock analysis on a complex operating system kernel. 
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Abstract 


False sharing occurs when processors in a shared-memory parallel system make 
references to different data objects within the same coherence block (cache line or page), 
thereby inducing “unnecessary” coherence operations. False sharing is widely believed 
to be a serious problem for parallel program performance, but a precise definition and 
quantification of the problem has proven to be elusive. We explain why. In the process, 
we present a variety of possible definitions for false sharing, and discuss the merits 
and drawbacks of each. Our discussion is based on experience gained during a four- 
year study of multiprocessor memory architecture and its effect on the behavior of 
applications in a sixteen-program suite. 

Using trace-based simulation, we present experimental evidence to support the claim 
that false sharing is a serious problem. Unfortunately, we find that the various computa- 
tionally tractable approaches to quantifying the problem are either heuristic in nature, 
or fail to agree with intuition. 


1 Introduction 


A typical (sequentially consistent) shared-memory multiprocessor consists of a number of 
processors with some form of memory or cache at each processor. In order to increase lo- 
cality of reference, shared data are generally replicated into the memories or caches of the 
processors that use them. This replication leads to the problem of data coherence—ensuring 
that all reads of (any copies of) a given datum return the “latest” value. For the purpose 
of maintaining coherence, memory is grouped into blocks. On a machine with hardware 
cache coherence, blocks are cache lines; on a machine with VM-based software coherence 
(i.e., a Non-Uniform Memory Architecture (NUMA) [2, 8, 13] or Distributed Shared Mem- 
ory (DSM) [16] system), blocks are generally pages. In either case, the coherency protocol 
does not distinguish among individual words within a block; a write to any word of a block 


*This work was supported in part by a DARPA/NASA Fellowship in Parallel Processing administered 
by the Institute for Advanced Computer Studies, University of Maryland, by an IBM summer student 
internship, by a Joint Agreement for Loan of Equipment (Number 14520052) between IBM and the University 
of Rochester, and by the National Science Foundation under Institutional Infrastructure grant CDA-8822724. 
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causes all copies of the entire block to be invalidated or updated. It is therefore possible 
for references by different processors to disjoint sets of words within a block to result in 
coherence operations that are not necessary for correct behavior of the program. This is 
an informal statement of the false sharing problem. False sharing has been observed and 
commented on previously [10, 18], but these studies do not provide sufficiently mathemati- 
cally precise, convincing definitions. This paper considers several methods for transforming 
the intuitive idea of false sharing into a precise, usable definition that is able to show false 
sharing’s performance impact on a particular program running on a particular machine. 


Section 2 lists criteria for a good definition of false sharing, and then considers several 
candidate definitions. None is found to be ideal, but several appear to be useful. Section 3 
presents the cost component method, which is not a complete definition of false sharing 
but appears to be a promising direction for future consideration. Section 4 estimates the 
extent of false sharing for several applications by looking at the overhead and data transfer 
components of their memory access and coherence costs using trace-driven simulation. The 
final section summarizes our conclusions. 

Practical methods of reducing false sharing are beyond the scope of this paper. The in- 
sights offered into the magnitude of the problem, however, indicate that if it could be solved 
in a general way, it would result in large improvements in parallel program performance, 
particularly on systems with large block sizes. 


An expanded version of this paper appears as chapter 7 of [6]. 


2 Definitions of False Sharing 


Ideally, a definition of false sharing would have the following properties: 
e It would adequately capture the intuitive notion of false sharing. 
e It would be mathematically precise. 
e It would be practically applicable. 


To adequately capture the intuitive notion of false sharing, the definition should result 
in a value that gets bigger as more unrelated things are co-located within blocks, that never 
grows as blocks are subdivided, and that is zero when the block size is one word. Its value 
should correspond to the cost savings due to eliminating all of the false sharing in the 
application in one way or another. That is, to satisfy the intuition criterion, what is defined 
by a candidate definition should correspond to our informal notion of what constitutes false 
sharing. 

To be mathematically precise, the definition should permit properties of false sharing 
(such as those in the previous paragraph) to be stated as theorems, and proven. It should 
present false sharing as a scalar-valued function of a program, some input, and a set of 
machine parameters. A definition that relies on heuristics will at best provide bounds on 
false sharing, and at worst inexact approximations that may lie an undetermined distance 
in either direction from the “truth.” 

A definition that both captures the intuitive notion and is mathematically precise would 
in some sense be sufficient. It would be of little practical use, however, it if could not be mea- 
sured for real programs (e.g. because it required the solution to an NP-hard optimization 
problem). 
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The following sections explore some potential definitions of false sharing. All of them fail 
one or another of the above criteria. They provide insight, however, into the subtlety behind 
the intuitive concept, and some of them, though imprecise, provide useful approximations 
to the amount of false sharing in a program. Section 2.1 describes the one-word block 
definition, which occurs to many people when they are first presented with the idea of 
false sharing, but which on closer examination badly fails to capture intuition. Section 2.2 
describes the interval definition, which uses future knowledge and an optimizing algorithm 
to quantify false sharing in a precise and intuitively reasonable way. It fails the practicality 
criterion; there is no known tractable solution to the optimization problem. Section 2.3 
addresses the primary weakness of the interval definition by allowing heuristic selection of 
intervals; it fails the precision criterion. Section 2.4 considers full-duration false sharing, and 
finds that it is too restrictive a definition. Section 2.5 reviews a method used by Eggers and 
Jeremiassen wherein a program is tuned by hand and measured to determine the extent of 
false sharing; it is not mathematically precise. The cost-component method is described in 
its own top level section, section 3. It is a promising but as of yet incomplete technique for 
measuring false sharing which operates by breaking down the cost of a program execution 
into its constituent parts. Section 4 uses observations from the cost component method to 
estimate false sharing in several example programs. 


Much of our discussion takes place in the context of a formal model of memory access 
cost, defined in previous work [5]. The model applies to invalidation-based coherence pro- 
tocols on sequentially-consistent machines. It captures a program and its input in the form 
of a shared-memory reference trace, interleaved as the references occurred in practice on 
some parallel machine (in our studies, an 8-node IBM ACE [12] with uniform access-time 
memory). The model captures the underlying system in the form of three parameters: 
the cost of a remote memory reference (infinity in machines that lack this capability), the 
size of a coherency block, and the cost of copying a block from one location to another, 
all expressed as multiples of the local cache hit time. In the context of a given system, 
a coherence policy constitutes a mapping from traces to placements—-time-indexed lists of 
locations that have copies of various blocks. The cost of a given policy on a given trace is 
simply the number of memory references for which the data can be found locally, plus the 
remote reference cost times the number of references for which the data cannot be found 
locally, plus the block-copy cost times number of times that a new replica is created (the 
cost of invalidating a copy of a block is assumed to be included in the cost of creating the 
copy in the first place). Reference [5] presents the cost of several practical policies on a 
16-program application suite. It also presents a tractable off-line policy that is provably 
optimal—that minimizes the total cost of memory accesses and coherence operations. 


The optimal policy optimizes the choice between replicating a block and using re- 
mote memory operations to access an existing copy. For machines that lack remote ref- 
erence, there is no choice to be made, and the policy reduces to a straightforward (on-line) 
invalidation-based protocol. There are two main ideas behind using an optimal policy rather 
than any particular on-line policy. The first is that it permits changing machine parameters 
without re-tuning the policy, and the second that it eliminates the possibility of having 
an on-line policy affect results by favoring one architecture or program over another. An 
important point in understanding the use of the optimal policy is that previous results [3] 
show that, at least for a certain class of architectures, straightforward on-line policies can 
closely approach optimal performance. 
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Figure 1: Mean cost per reference versus block size (log scales), for an SOR application. 


2.1 The One-Word Block Definition 


When asked to consider false sharing in the context ofour memory cost model, several people 
initially suggested defining it to be the difference in cost between running the optimal off-line 
policy with a given block size and running it with one-word blocks. Indeed, when a trace 
is run with a single-word block size there is manifestly no false sharing. Furthermore, the 
optimal placement for a program with a single-word block size will have the property that 
as few words are transferred between processors as is possible while maintaining coherence. 
However, it does not result in the minimum number of transfers; most programs have at least 
some spatial locality of reference, and so would benefit from some grouping of transfers. In 
any reasonable set of machine models, the cost of moving a block must include both a per- 
byte bandwidth component and a per-message overhead component. Reducing the block 
size to one word minimizes the data transferred, but increases the number of operations 
and thus the overhead incurred. So, the naive definition of false sharing could easily result 
in a negative amount of false sharing if the additional overhead generated outweighs the 
eliminated false-sharing induced coherence operations. 


This effect can be seen in figure 1, which displays results for a successive over-relaxation 
(SOR) application. Performance is reported as mean cost per reference (MCPR), where 
a cost of 1 is defined to be the time to make a local cache hit. All performance figures 
in this paper include all memory references made by the program, both to private and 
explicitly shared memory. These results were obtained by running our off-line optimal policy 
over a 104 million-reference trace. The five curves represent five different sets of machine 
parameters. CC (cache-coherent) is a write-invalidate, sequentially consistent coherently 
cached shared memory multiprocessor; CC+ is a hypothetical cache-coherent machine that 
adds the ability to read or write data at a remote node without replicating the cache 
line. NUMA (non-uniform memory access) is meant to be similar to the Cray T3D, with 
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VM-based software coherence. DSM (distributed shared memory) is meant to be similar 
to VM-based software coherence on a machine like the Intel Touchstone Delta; DSM+ 
adds fault-driven software emulation of remote memory references. As noted above, the 
“optimal” policy doesn’t actually optimize anything on the CC and DSM models, which 
lack remote reference capabilities. All five sets of parameters assume equivalent hardware 
technology. Further details appear in [4]. 


The total cost of memory references and coherence operations in the SOR program 
increases markedly as the block size is lowered toward one word. If all that happened as 
the block size was reduced was that false sharing was also reduced, then the cost would get 
smaller with the block size. However, exactly the opposite happens: the cost gets larger 
with a smaller block size. The sharing in this particular application is essentially migratory 
in nature: four kilobyte chunks are passed between processors, and performance suffers if 
this sharing happens by moving small pieces one at a time. 


Most of the applications we studied suffer some degree of increased cost with small block 
sizes, due to the breakup of blocks that are not falsely shared. The effect is usually not as 
pronounced as in the SOR program, however, and is generally hidden by the reduction in 
false sharing; most applications have enough false sharing that reducing the block size is 
beneficial. 


Because the one-word block definition of false sharing is unable to separate improvements 
in performance due to reductions in false sharing from degradations in performance due to 
increases in the number of operations needed, it fails the test for a proper definition; it does 
not adequately capture the intuitive notion of false sharing. 


2.2 The Interval Definition 


Imagine a coherence policy with perfect knowledge of the sharing behavior of the program 
(e.g. via perfect annotations provided by the programmer). Using this information, it would 
be possible to relax the implementation of sequential consistency: instead of requiring that 
only one copy exist at the time of a write, we could simply require that any time aread takes 
place, the reading processor sees the “freshest” data. Processors could have inconsistent 
copies of a (logically) single block, but would need to be able to re-merge these copies at 
some future time. 


Define the effect of false sharing to be the difference in performance between the optimal 
policy using a traditional coherence constraint and the minimal cost achievable using the 
extended execution model with the new merge facility. This definition agrees with intu- 
ition, is mathematically precise, and describes a system that one could at least imagine 
implementing (given that the application writer or language tools provided good enough 
directives). It does not require heuristics or reasoning about the space of possible alterna- 
tive programs and results in no fuzziness in the size of the measured effect, as do some of 
the other definitions presented later in this paper. 


Unfortunately, this interval definition fails the practicality criterion: it is not known to 
be computationally tractable. Consider a string of references to a single block made by two 
different processors, as illustrated in Figure 2. Here, a notation like r? means processor 
p read address a. A false sharing interval, then, is any interval that contains no pair of 
references w? and r? such that p # q, the write precedes the read, and the block is written 
and referenced by more than one processor during the interval. That is, a false sharing 
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Constraint 2 


Figure 2: False sharing intervals. 


interval is one in which the block is used by more than one processor, but in which no 
data communication takes place. A “maximal” false sharing interval is one that cannot be 
extended by one reference at either end, either because true data communication would be 
required, or because the end in question is at the beginning or end of the whole trace. 


The situation shown in figure 2 has two potential “maximal” intervals: from just after 
the first write to just before the final read, or from some time in the past (determined by 
other constraints not shown) up to just before the first read. Neither of these intervals can be 
extended without violating some constraint, but yet they have a non-empty intersection and 
are not equal. The total number of possible “maximal” interval sets can be exponentially 
large in the number of references, and we know of no computationally efficient method to 
determine which interval set results in the lowest possible overall execution cost. 


2.3. Heuristic Interval Selection 


Given that there is no known way of optimally choosing false sharing intervals, it could 
still be possible to make a good guess as to which intervals to use. At the very least, even 
an arbitrarily selected interval set has the property that it provides a lower bound on the 
amount of false sharing present in an application. If the heuristic used is good, then the 
computed bound could be close to the real limit, and so might suffice to show that false 
sharing can be a large problem. 


It is possible to have a (maximal) interval that has negative value: the cost of the 
coherence operations eliminated by the interval are smaller than the cost of merging the 
block at the end of the interval. Furthermore, the cost benefit of an interval depends not 
only on the references made during the interval, but also on the desired starting and ending 
locations of the single copy of the block at the beginning and end of the interval. These 
locations in turn depend on what other intervals are selected. So, even the simple heuristic 
of choosing some set of maximal intervals, simulating the trace and rejecting those intervals 
that have negative value can still result in the selection of intervals that increase cost rather 
than reduce it, because they add cost only after other intervals have been chosen. In fact, we 
tried just this experiment, and found that is was fairly common to have beneficial intervals 
become detrimental after intervals that were detrimental in the first place were removed. 


The heuristic interval definition of false sharing fails the mathematical precision crite- 
tion; nevertheless, it is an approximation of the interval method that always errs in the 
direction of underestimating false sharing, and therefore provides a lower bound on false 
sharing. In practice, this lower bound is not very tight. 


Munin’s [7] software implementation of release consistency takes a practical approach 
to heuristic interval selection. Its designers observe that with the proper use of locks, any 
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references made by a processor to an object for which it holds a lock will be inside a false 
sharing interval. This interval is not necessarily maximal, but in practice it will often be 
sufficiently large to result in a significant reduction of false sharing. After a lock release, if 
another processor acquires a lock for an object in the same block (page), Munin uses a saved 
copy of the original version of the page to drive a diff-based merge operation. A similar 
approach was supported in hardware by machines from Myrias Research Corporation of 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


2.4 Full Duration False Sharing 


If an additional restriction is placed on the intervals used for defining false sharing, namely 
that they extend from the beginning of the trace to the end of the trace, then two helpful 
things happen. First, the interval selection problem goes away, because there can be only 
one maximal “full duration” interval. Second, the implementation question of how to deal 
with a program that has full-duration false sharing is much easier. All an implementor has 
to do, given that full duration false sharing is identified ahead of time, is to turn coherence 
off for the falsely shared regions of memory. Since by hypothesis no processor reads data 
written by another within a full-duration falsely shared block, sequential consistency will 
be maintained. There is no need for merge operations. 


Along the same lines as full duration false sharing is the identification of words that 
are either only-read or are used by only one processor, but are located on a block that is 
written by other processors. If these words could be separated at compile time, then every 
access to them could be local. 


We found that full duration falsely shared blocks are extremely rare. The result of 
exploiting full duration false sharing is sufficiently small as to be uninteresting in our ap- 
plication suite, and probably in most applications. While this definition is precise and 
complete, and describes something that can be called “false sharing,” it fails to capture 
the real problem of false sharing. It is a valid definition of the wrong effect; the intuition 
criterion is not satisfied. 


2.5 The Hand Tuning Method 


Eggers and Jeremiassen [10] defined false sharing to be the cost of cache coherence operations 
that were initiated by a reference to a word that was not modified by any processor since 
it was last present at the referencing processor. This definition has the difficulty (which 
was not noted in [10]) that true sharing may be masked by such coherence operations. For 
example, in a system with two processors, A and B, a single block with three words, and 
a repeating reference pattern of the form r? wB w? rd wd r4,! Eggers and Jeremiassen’s 
definition will identify all of the coherence operations as being due to false sharing, because 
they are all initiated by a processor reading a word that is never touched by the other 
processor. However, there is real data communication from processor B to processor A 
in word 1. In practice, the difference between false sharing as defined by Eggers and 
Jeremiassen and its “true” value may well be small, but it is difficult to determine if this is 
the case in any particular instance. 


Recall that a notation of the form r? means processor p reads word z. 
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Eggers and Jeremiassen then proceed to measure false sharing in a second way: by 
hand-modifying their programs in order to reduce false sharing by applying a small set of 
transformations to the programs’ source code. They ran and traced the modified programs, 
and again measured the number of cache coherence operations. They claimed that the dif- 
ference in performance between the original and modified programs was the effect of false 
sharing. This latter definition is interesting in that it results in a practically achievable 
performance improvement. However, there is no guarantee that their transformations elim- 
inated all of the false sharing in the program (or even that they did not reduce the amount 
of data communication for other reasons, such as reducing fragmentation in cache lines), 
and so is not mathematically precise. 


They found reductions in overall bus utilization due to their false sharing removal trans- 
formations of up to about 25%, for cache lines no larger than 64 bytes. 


3 The Cost Component Method 


The cost component method is not a complete definition of false sharing. However, it 
appears to be a promising new direction from which a complete definition may be found. 
If the cost component method was completed, it would satisfy all three criteria and would 
constitute a proper definition. 


A remote operation (either moving a block or making a direct remote memory reference) 
can be thought of as the sum of two costs: the cost of moving the data across the inter- 
connect, and the cost of setting up the transfer. The first is known as the data movement 
component and the second as the overhead component. The data movement component 
depends only on the bandwidth of the interconnect and the number of words moved (but 
not on the number of separate transfers used to move the words). Overhead can depend on 
many factors. The cost component definition of false sharing uses the fact that changing the 
block size will affect the two cost components differently. First, we observe what happens 
to optimal performance when the block size is reduced, and then consider the relationship 
of these effects to the cost components. 


In general, when the block size is reduced, the coherence operations performed by an 
optimal policy will change. These changes will be due to one of three effects: 


1. If data that are used together are separated, more coherence operations will be nec- 
essary to move them. 


2. If falsely shared data are separated into pieces that are no longer falsely shared, 
coherence operations will be eliminated. 


3. If a block is split into two pieces and only one of those pieces is used, the cost of 
moving the other piece will be saved. 


Or, more concisely, overhead will increase for moving large blocks of data that should 
be grouped together; false sharing will be reduced; and fragmentation will be reduced. The 
combination of these three effects results in the net change in cost between the initial and 
smaller block size systems. Define the amount of false sharing at block size s to be the 
difference in the value of the false sharing component between a run at block size s and 
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a run with a single word block size. (One word block size machines thus have no false 
sharing). 

Breaking up data that are used together (“useful groupings”) results in increased cost 
because more operations are required to accomplish the same task. All of this additional 
cost will show up as additional overhead; the number of bytes transferred through the inter- 
connection network will not change. Reduction of false sharing reduces the total number of 
operations necessary, thus reducing both the number of bytes transferred and the amount 
of overhead incurred. Reducing fragmentation does not affect the number of operations, 
and so produces no change in the overhead, but reduces the volume of data transferred. 


If we define S to be the false sharing component and F the fragmentation component 
of the difference in cost between runs with regular and single-word blocks, we can show [6] 
that the grouping components cancel out, and 


S =(0+bs)M,~ (2 +0)Mi~(1+2)F (1) 


where o is per-message overhead, b is per-byte overhead, s is block size, and M, and M, 
are the number of block moves performed by an optimal policy with block sizes of s and 1, 
respectively. 


Unfortunately, there does not seem to be any obvious way to measure the amount 
of fragmentation in a program independent of false sharing. The best we can do, since 
fragmentation can never increase with smaller blocks, is to set F to zero in Equation 1, 
thereby obtaining an upper bound on false sharing: 


S<(o+be)M, = G +b)M, (2) 


The cost component definition measures the total amount of performance improvement 
that could conceivably be obtained by eliminating false sharing, assuming that it were pos- 
sible to do so without increasing overhead by using smaller block sizes, or merge operations. 
The only plausible way of doing such a thing is by directive from the application. Getting 
the kinds of savings shown by this method would require either very careful application 
tuning, or a very good compiler, library and/or runtime tools to assist the coherence policy 
in making its decisions. 


4 Estimating False Sharing 


None of the definitions discussed in sections 2 and 3 provides a way of measuring false 
sharing. Equation 1 from the cost component method could be used to show false sharing 
as a function of F, but the possible range of false sharing thus demonstrated is very large: 
for applications we have studied, the contribution of false sharing to the total cost of shared 
memory could range from nothing to over 90% of total cost. 


To get a hint as to where in this range false sharing really lies, we can consider how 
much of the total memory (reference and block move) cost is due to per-message overhead, 
and how much is due to per-byte data transfer costs. Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6 provide this 
breakdown for four of our applications, again using trace-driven simulation of an optimal 
placement policy, with two different sets of machine parameters. Recall that MCPR is the 
mean cost of a memory reference expressed in terms of a local cache hit, and that all graphs 
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Figure 3: Data transfer and overhead components (log scales) of mean cost per reference 
for a scene-rendering application. 
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Figure 4: Data transfer and overhead components (log scales) of mean cost per reference 
for parallel quicksort. 
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Figure 5: Data transfer and overhead components (log scales) of mean cost per reference 
for Cholesky factorization. 
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Figure 6: Data transfer and overhead components (log scales) of mean cost per reference 
for an SOR application. 
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in this paper include all memory references: both those made to shared and explicitly pri- 
vate memory. The applications are a scene-rendering program [11], a Presto [1] quicksort 
program, the Cholesky factorization program from the SPLASH suite [17], and our suc- 
cessive over-relaxation program. The machine parameters model a sequentially consistent 
cache-coherent (CC) multiprocessor, and a VM-based software coherence system running 
on a non-uniform memory access (NUMA) machine resembling the Cray T3D. 


The “useful grouping” cost component can only result in increased cost with reduced 
block sizes. Fragmentation does not affect the overhead component at all. Therefore, any 
reduction in overhead with reduced block size must be due to a reduction in false sharing. 
Furthermore, that reduction in overhead must be accompanied by some reduction in data 
transfer as well, because the reduction in false sharing results in fewer total transfers needed, 
and a transfer incurs both overhead and data transfer costs. 


When the block size is halved, we can show that fragmentation can at most be reduced 
by a factor of two. By induction, when block size changes from s to 34, fragmentation can 
reduce the data transfer cost component by at most a factor of 2”. (The result generalizes 
to denominators that are not powers of two.) Many of our applications approach or even 
exceed this limit over a wide range of block sizes. For example, the data transfer cost 
component for the quicksort program with 8K blocks on the CC model is 1.2 billion cost 
units. At a 1K block size the data transfer cost is 138 million, for a ratio of 8.7, which 
is greater than the factor of 8 that can be explained by fragmentation alone. At a 128 
byte block size the data transfer cost is 28 million cost units, or 43 times less than that at 
8K; while this could be explainable entirely by fragmentation, doing so would mean that 
nearly all of the memory in the 8K blocks was unused. This is very unlikely. False sharing 
is almost certainly responsible for most of the difference in performance (which is greater 
than an order of magnitude). 


On the other hand, the SOR application has very little false sharing. Its data transfer 
cost component is never greater than 10% of the total cost of running the application.? The 
tatio of the data transfer cost at an 8K block size to that at a 32 byte block size is 5 to 
1, which is much less than the factor of 256 that could be accounted for by fragmentation. 
The overhead component steadily increases in its contribution to cost as the block size is 
reduced, in stark contrast to the other applications discussed. 


Most of the applications in our suite display performance like that of the quicksort, scene 
rendering, and Cholesky programs, rather than the SOR program. This indicates that false 
sharing is probably the major reason for the poor performance of these applications on 
large block size machines. If false sharing were somehow reduced, our results suggest that 
machines with page-size blocks would perform comparably to those whose blocks are the 
size of a typical cache line. 


5 Conclusion 


The impact of false sharing on parallel program performance depends on many factors, 
including block size, data layout, program access patterns, and the cost of coherence op- 
erations. Quantifying this impact has proven surprisingly difficult. Program or machine 


?The total cost as shownin these graphs is the sum of not only the data transfer and overhead components, 
but also the cost of making local memory references, which contributes 1 to the mean cost per reference. 
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changes that serve to reduce false sharing also tend to affect other components of memory 
system cost, including the amortized overhead of large bulk transfers and the data transfer 
costs of internal fragmentation. We know of no effective way to separate false sharing from 
these other effects. Moreover, even when program or machine changes serve to improve 
performance, we know of no way to determine definitively whether the improvements are 
large or small relative to what is theoretically achievable. 


From a purely conceptual point of view, the most precise and reasonable characterization 
of false sharing would appear to be the interval definition, described in section 2.2. In 
essence, this definition says that the cost of false sharing is the difference in performance 
between a policy that makes optimal placement decisions, but that enforces consistency on 
a whole-block basis, and one that enforces consistency only in the event of genuine word- 
level data dependences. Unfortunately, the temporal overlapping of dependences leads to 
a combinatorial explosion of possible placements, suggesting that measuring false sharing 
under this definition is probably NP-hard. 


Several less conceptually satisfying definitions of false sharing lend themselves to actual 
measurement, including definitions based on heuristic interval selection, full duration false 
sharing, hand tuning, and the cost component method. Combining analysis from the cost 
component method with the results of trace-driven simulation, we find that the improve- 
ments in performance that result from smaller blocks approach or even exceed the maximum 
possible effect of everything other than false sharing. When combined with some knowledge 
of application semantics, these results suggest that the elimination of false sharing could 
result in order-of-magnitude improvements in performance for many programs. 


Relaxed models of memory consistency (as in DASH [14] or Munin [7]; see [15] for 
a survey) constitute one promising approach to reducing the impact of false sharing. In 
essence, relaxed consistency models suffer delays due to false sharing only at synchronization 
points. Other means of reducing false sharing include on-line adaptation of the block size [9], 
hand tuning [10], and smart compilers. Each of these approaches has its drawbacks, but the 
potential gains appear to be large enough to warrant substantial investments in hardware 
or in software. 


6 Availability 


Compressed postscript for this paper and other systems papers from the University of 

Rochester Computer Science Department may be obtained by anonymous ftp from pub/ 

systems_papers on cs.rochester.edu. Printed versions of technical reports from URCS 

may be obtained for a fee by contacting tr@cs.rochester.edu, or through physical mail 

from Technical Reports Librarian /Department of Computer Science/University of Rochester/ 
Rochester, NY 14627-0226. Under very special circumstances, the traces used in this paper 

may be made available. However, making copies of these traces requires substantial per- 

sonal effort on the part of the author, and so will not be undertaken lightly or often. If you 

feel that you have a real need for the traces, write to Bill Bolosky. 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses experimental results concerning the design of message passing system 
software for shared memory and distributed memory multiprocessors as well as networks of 
workstations. It compares the performance of example applications and simple benchmarks 
running on the same operating system and message passing system on a shared memory Encore 
Multimax multiprocessor, on the distributed memory Intel iPSC/2 and on a network of SPARC- 
Station IIs connected by an 10 megabit/second Ethernet. The applications and benchmarks are 
compared both using the same underlying operating system and using different vendor supplied 
operating systems. 

Our results show that CPU speed, the effectiveness of the compiler in producing efficient code 
and the message passing system implementation are, in order, the most important factors in 
application performance for the applications we examined. Based on our results we conclude that 
software processing within the message passing system is a major factor in parallel application 
performance and that this overhead can be reduced by customizing the message passing system 
for the application. 


1 Introduction 


Shared memory multiprocessors, distributed memory multicomputers, and networked uniprocessors 
represent three important architectures that are in use today to support tightly-coupled parallel 
applications. Comparisons of different computer multiprocessor and multicomputer architectures 
are difficult because such systems often use different message passing system and operating system 
software. However, such comparisons are important for the design of future systems. In this paper, 
we compare an Encore Multimax NS32332 shared memory machine, the Intel iPSC/2! hypercube, 
and a network of SPARCStation IIs using the same operating system, message passing system 
interface, applications, and benchmarks. 

The research uses a portable operating system and message passing system to simplify compar- 
ison between the different architectures. The portable systems are customized to optimize resource 
management and allocation on the different architectures. Intel NX/2 hypercube applications and 
benchmarks are used in the comparison. The message passing system primitives presented in this 


“This work was supported in part by NSF CDA 8722836 grant number 1-5-30035 and the first author was supported 
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paper are based on those used in the NX/2 operating system. For control purposes, we compare our 
results to the NX/2 on the iPSC/2 and PVM [19] running on the SparcStation II under SunOS 4.1.3. 
We examine the design alternatives for message passing systems on the three different computer 
hardware architectures and discuss our results. 

In a previous paper, we examined the issues involved in building a message passing system 
for a shared memory multiprocessor[{12]. No one message passing system implementation proved 
best for all the applications used in our evaluation. In addition to application behavior, message 
passing system performance depended upon a number of factors including buffer copying and 
synchronization. 

In this study, we compare the shared memory results with those for a distributed memory 
multicomputer and a network of uniprocessors. Once again, the performance and scalability of 
applications on such machines is determined by the message passing system design and the inte- 
gration of message passing support into the long term scheduler of the native operating system. 
However, it is clear from our results that the performance of the CPU, compiler and communication 
hardware interact to cause large differences in overall application turn around time. 

In the experiments we describe the same applications are run, without change, on all the different 
architectures. We perform our experiments on Choices an object-oriented operating system[3, 4, 5]. 
The different message passing systems on the common operating system are built to reuse code using 
object-oriented techniques in order to minimize biasing the results with the effects of different coding 
strategies for different systems. Class inheritance documents the reuse of such code. The systems 
are implemented as object-oriented class libraries which helps to structure, and thereby simplify, 
the coding of the different message systems. Reuse also reduces programmer overhead. Different 
subclass specializations of particular abstract classes document design differences. The resulting 
class library captures all of the design differences and similarities between the message passing 
systems explicitly. Further, the class hierarchies in the library form a framework for assembling 
new message passing systems built by reusing the components we have tested. This approach allows 
us to experiment with different styles of message passing quickly by reusing existing code in new 
designs in a systematic manner. 


Clock Rate | MIPS | Cache 08 Coding 


iPSC/2 Intel 80386 64 k Choices 
iPSC/2 Intel 80386 64k NX/2 


Multimax NS$32332 64k Choices 
SPARCStationII | SPARC 64 k(virtual) | Choices 
SPARCStationII | SPARC 64 k(virtual) | VirtualChoices 
SPARCStationII | SPARC 64 k(virtual) | PVM /UNIX 





Table 1: Comparison of Systems 


We present performance measurements for two applications, including a ring message passing 
program commonly used for benchmarking message latency, and a parallel version of the Fast 
Fourier Transform (FFT)[15] adapted to the hypercube. Table 1 shows a comparison of the per- 
formance parameters of the hardware architectures used in our study. Table 2 compares the inter- 
connection networks used in our study. These numbers are from manufacturers specifications. 
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Comparison of Interconnection Networks 


Routing 
iPSC/2 Yes/Sequenced | Virtual Circuit 


Multimax Ethernet No Connectionless 
SPARCStationII | Ethernet Connectionless 





Table 2: Comparison of Interconnection Networks 


2 Background 


Few studies compare the performance of parallel applications across architectures in order to in- 
vestigate operating system dependencies. An interesting study by Lantz, Nowicki, and Theimer 
[14] uses distributed graphics applications to show that processor speed, amount of communication, 
transport protocol, communication bandwidth, and the kind of network are the dominant factors, 
in order of effect, on the performance of distributed applications. In particular, they conclude 
that with the proper design of high-level protocols network bandwidth becomes irrelevant. They 
consider a only limited number of platforms. 

Besides UNIX, few operating systems have been ported to a large number of hardware archi- 
tectures. UNIX is not suited for parallel application studies. Some parallel application studies are 
reported for V([6] and Orca [2]. Again, only a few platforms are considered in these studies. 

Library packages such as PVM [19] allow different types of message passing applications to be 
run on general purpose machines running a general purpose operating system. However they have 
little support for process control and co-scheduling is not supported. 

The NX/2 operating system includes a set of message passing primitives for asynchronous and 
synchronous communication[17]. In the hypercube, message transfer is reliable but messages may 
be received out of order. It implements typed and untyped, synchronous and asynchronous message 
passing. NX/2 only runs on Intel iPSC/2. 


3. Platforms 


In this section, we will describe the platforms for our experiments: Choices running on the Encore 
Multimax, Intel iPSC/2, and SPARCSStation II and VirtualChoices[3], a version of Choices running 
as a UNIX application on a SPARCStation II. The various platforms are briefly described here. 


3.1. Encore Multimax 


The Encore Multimax 320 is a shared-memory multiprocessor. NS32081 coprocessors provide 
floating point processing. Each processor accesses memory through a 64K byte cache and a 100 
Mbytes/sec bus. Cache accesses do not invoke processor wait states for main memory access and 
do not impose any Nanobus (the processor/memory bus) traffic. The cache is thus much faster 
than the main memory. Maintaining locality of reference to data in the cache is an essential part 
of achieving high performance{9]. 


3.2 Intel iPSC/2 Hypercube 


The Intel iPSC/2 system consists of some power of two processors.(nodes) connected by proprietary 
network hardware which implements a hypercube topology. Each node of the cube has an Intel 
80386 processor, 4 megabytes of memory, and connection hardware to use the message passing 
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backplane. The interconnection hardware has two major functions: routing and delivering messages. 
The hardware implements a form of wormhole routing that establishes a virtual circuit from the 
source to the destination. The message is then transferred over the virtual circuit via a DMA 
processor[1, 7, 16, 10]. 

The nodes of the cube run an operating system such as the Intel NX/2 [17]. Applications on the 
nodes of the hypercube have a simple execution environment, consisting of a processor, memory, 
and message passing. The node operating system provides access to the message passing hardware, 
multiplexes and demultiplexes messages by destination node, process, and type, and implements 
the “asynchronous” behavior of the message passing primitives. The node operating system also 
implements software protocols for variable size messages and multicasts. 


3.3 Sun SPARCStation II configuration 


The SPARCStation II is a 40 MHZ machine, that has a 64K virtual write back cache and 16 
Megabytes of physical memory. We use a maximum of up to 4 machines for the experiments 
reported in this paper. 

The machine is configured with the Am7990 LAN controller for IEEE-802.3/Ethernet (LANCE). 
The LAN controller provides for 128 send and receive buffers. It may be polled or interrupt driven. 
The minimum packet size is 60 bytes and the maximum packet size is 1514 bytes. The driver has 
facilities for multicast, which is used extensively in Choices for group communication. 


3.4 Virtual Choices 


VirtualChoices[3] is included in this paper to extend the comparison between Choices and PVM. 
Both VirtualChoices and PVM were run under Sun Microsystems’ SunOS 4.1.3 version of the UNIX 
operating system. VirtualChoices is a port of the Choices operating system to the “UNIX virtual 
machine”. It supports Choices applications, the Choices trap-based application-kernel interface, 
virtual memory, paging and page faults, multiple virtual Processors, disks, and interrupt based 
drivers for the console, timers, and networking. VirtualChoices was built to provide a portable, 
easy to use, and tool-rich prototyping environment for Choices. It was used to prototype the 
machine independent part of the message passing system. 

VirtualChoices is built using two basic mechanisms: the UNIX signal mechanism is programmed 
to model hardware interrupts for the Choices kernel and the memory mapped file system is pro- 
grammed to model Choices physical memory and the behavior of a hardware virtual memory 
address translation unit. 


4 Message Passing System 


The message passing system of Choices has two parts: machine dependent and machine indepen- 
dent. The machine independent parts of the message passing system are described in detail in 
earlier papers([4, 5]. In this section, we present the changes and insights we found necessary in the 
revision of the message passing system to accommodate networks of processors. In the next section, 
we outline machine dependent message passing concerns for the different platforms. 


4.1 Machine Independent Message Passing 


Applications send messages to named MessageContainers which buffer the messages until they 
can be received. The machine independent layer supports the naming of MessageContainers. To 
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eliminate repeated binding of names to MessageContainers, an application process sending a mes- 
sage first looks up the name in a DistributedNameServer. The nameserver returns a “handle” or 
ContainerRepresentative that contains location dependent information about the corresponding 
MessageContainer. The send method of the ContainerRepresentative is invoked to send a message 
to the MessageContainer. In a distributed system, the ContainerRepresentative is an object that 
is local to the application process and the MessageContainer may be remote. 

The ContainerRepresentative is subclassed to distinguish local or remote message containers. It 
may contain one or two Addresses to locate local and remote container representatives. In practice, 
an Address identifies a ContainerGroup at either a local, remote, or multicast network address. 
The ContainerRepresentative forwards messages to the appropriate ContainerGroups at the local 
and remote Addresses. These, in turn, forward the message to the correct local MessageContainer. 
A ContainerGroup will forward a multicast message to multiple local ContainerRepresentatives, 
if required. In the SPARCStation II implementation, an Address may correspond to a broadcast 
“multicast” Ethernet address. On each processor, a multicast Ethernet address identifies a specific 
ContainerGroup. 

The machine independent layer performs fragmentation, re-assembly, and reliable transmission. 
To achieve flexibility, the client (and remote-client) state is encapsulated and defined as a class with 
various subclasses specializing the state depending upon the interaction paradigm. For example, the 
client state is subclassed to support reliable RPC, multiRPC[18] and one way communication. The 
client state is accessible to the application through the message library. A timer can be associated 
with the client state and it allows applications to program recovery for lost messages, long running 
transactions, or server crashes. 

The machine independent layer provides default network buffer management that may be spe- 
cialized by on a particular hardware platform. Buffers are allocated from a pool of free buffers. 
The number of buffers in the pool is determined at boot time but more buffers may be created at 
run-time. Other optimizations such as alignment may be preset, reducing the amount of work done 
when a buffer is needed and is performed by a subclass that is hardware architecture specific. 


4.2 Machine Dependent Message Passing 


In Choices a set of abstract classes define the interface between the machine dependent and machine 
independent layers. These abstract classes are subclassed by each port. 

To interface to the machine independent layer the machine dependent layer must implement 
the following: a subclass of Address, for machine identification that is specific to the hardware, a 
subclass for the DistributedNameServer class for naming, and a subclass for the Transfer class to 
manage the actual data transfer. 

In addition, those operating systems ports with interconnection networks create subclasses of 
NetworkBufferFreeList to manage network buffers and Network Driver to handle network interrupts. 
For each of the ports, we briefly describe each of the subclasses and their functionality. 


4.2.1 Encore Multimax Message Passing 


The Choices message passing system on the Encore Multimax has been described in previous 
work [12]. Briefly, it uses shared memory and various queue organizations to implement efficient 
message passing for different communication semantics. Various specializations of the message 
passing mechanisms allow different forms of buffer organization, reference and value semantics, 
synchronization, coordination strategy, and the location of the system in user or kernel space. In 
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a previous studies we concluded [11, 12] that different applications perform best with different 
Message passing systems. 


4.2.2 iPSC/2 Message Passing 


The iPSC/2 message passing hardware is encapsulated in a set of machine dependent classes which 
are used by the machine independent message passing system to send and receive hypercube mes- 
sages. The abstract classes described earlier are subclassed to provide hypercube node addressing, 
a simple distributed name server and a transfer mechanism. The transfer schemes on the hypercube 
differ from those on the other platforms and are described below. 

The hypercube “receive” interrupt is handled by a Choices Exception object, which is raised 
when a message arrives. The exception handler invokes the machine independent layer to buffer 
the message. The hardware is reset to be ready for the next message. No separate process is used 
to handle the interrupt. 

Choices uses a single buffer size to transmit hypercube messages. In the experiments, it is fixed 
as a page but it could, in principle, be any fixed number of pages. The Choices message passing 
system provides fragmentation and reassembly of large messages, allowing variable-sized messages. 
This differs from the NX/2, which uses fixed size messages of 100 bytes for small messages and 
control information and a protocol that sends larger messages in a single transmission after size 
negotiation. 

Extra copying of a message on a send is eliminated by providing a pointer to the actual DMA 
buffer to be used for transmission to the top level of the protocol stack. The buffer is locked while in 
use to prevent concurrent access. A multiple buffer scheme eliminates all but one copy on receive. 
When data is received, the buffer is passed up the protocol stack and another buffer is set up to 
receive the next incoming data. 


4.2.3 SPARCStationII Message Passing 


In the SPARCStationII port, Address class is subclassed to implement Ethernet addressing. A 
scheme based on broadcast uses multicast addresses for group communication. The Distributed- 
NameServer sends multicast messages to find objects during bind and lookup operations. The 
Transfer mechanism interacts directly with the EthernetDriver to send messages. The buffer man- 
agement code is designed such that the kernel buffers are mapped to kernel space and into DWMA 
regions. A fixed number of buffers are used. The NetworkBufferFreeList is subclassed to provide 
the necessary functionality. The LANCE chip is programmed in interrupt mode, with 32 receive 
buffers and 16 send buffers. Each buffer is the size of a maximum Ethernet packet, 1514 bytes. It 
is created in its own segment for best performance. Each buffer is a MemoryObject [4] that may 
be mapped in and out of user space. The initialization block of the LANCE chip is not cached to 
prevent it from being flushed at each interrupt. The buffers are 64K byte aligned (which is the size 
of the hardware cache) at kernel and DVMA regions to prevent flushing the cache every time the 
buffers are accessed. In this architecture, a blocked receiving process will incur a context switch 
when a message arrives for it. This platform supports both reliable, sequenced delivery of messages 
as well as datagram type messages. Because reliability is such an important issue for this platform, 
the code is more complex on this platform than on the Encore Multimax and iPSC/2. 
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4.2.4 VirtualChoices Message Passing 


VirtualChoices uses the NIT (Network Interface Tap) to provide direct access to the underlying 
network device. This supports multicast and sending to Choices operating systems running on 
the same machine. VirtualChoices also supports interrupt driven I/O for the Ethernet by catch- 
ing the SIGIO signal and using non-blocking UNIX “read” and “write” calls. Like the native 
SPARCStationII port reliability is also an important issue on VirtualC’hoices making this port as 


complex. 


5 Compilers 


The Gnu (G++) version 1.39 compiler was used for all the results reported for the ports of Choi- 
ces in this paper. Gcc 1.39 was used to compile PVM, the associated math libraries, and the 
applications used with PVM. This allowed us some degree of control over the differences between 
the various platforms. The NX/2 applications were compiled using the C compiler that is available 
as part of the standard release of NX/2 on the Intel iPSC/2. Our results show that libraries and 
compilers can have a significant impact on the performance of both the message passing system 
and application performance. 


6 Benchmarks 


In this section, we describe the benchmarks used to evaluate the performance of our message 
passing system. The first benchmark is a message latency benchmark which we refer to as the 
“ring” benchmark. The message latency of a message passing system is defined as the time for 
one process to send a message to another process, for that other process to receive that message 
and send it back, and for the original process to receive it. The ring benchmark is often used 
to measure message performance on the Intel iPSC/2 hypercube and uses a circular connection 
between processes. 

The second benchmark is a parallel version of the Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) [15]. The Fast 
Fourier Transform is a computational technique that is used extensively in branches of engineering. 
In the parallel version of the FFT, the application uses P processors. For a data set of n, the 
application has log2(n) butterfly stages, logo(P) of which are performed over the interconnection 
network. The log2(P) network stage involves the transfer of 16 x n x logo(P) bytes. The FFT 
experiment is interesting as a scalability study. As the size n of the data increases, the message 
size increases linearly with n, but the computation increases as nlog2(n). Table 3 shows the sizes 
of messages for the different data set sizes and number of processors used in the FFT experiments. 


Message Size Distribution for FFT 


Processors FFT Points 
512_| 1024 


2 512 | 1024 | 2048 | 4096 
4 256 | 512 | 1024 | 2048 
8 128 | 256 | 512 | 1024 


Table 3: FFT message data size distribution for varying numbers of processors 
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Compiler Benchmarks To evaluate the various compilers on the different architectures, we 
measured a few key operations that are of importance to the performance of the message passing 
system. The benchmark measures function calls with 0 to 5 arguments, and a variety of array ma- 
nipulation operations. The inner loops of FFT were used to compare the floating point performance 
of the compilers. 


7 Performance Experiments 


We compare both the performance of message passing latency and a parallel application on the 
four Choices platforms. We then compare our results to the NX/2 running on the Intel iPSC/2 
and PVM on a network of SPARCStationIlIs. 

7.1 Message Latency 
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Figure 1: Comparison of Existing Systems with Choices IPC. 
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The ring benchmark provides a basic measurement of the performance of the message passing 
system. It measures the latency of messages of different sizes sent between two processes on two 
separate processors. In this section, we describe the results of the ring message passing benchmark. 
Figure 1 shows the message latency for Choices running on the iPSC/2, Encore Multimax, and 
SPARCStation IJ. The Encore Multimax version has the lowest latency, followed by the SPARC, 
iPSC/2, and VirtualChoices versions. At a message size of over 128 bytes, the SPARC version has 
a higher latency than the iPSC/2. 

The low latency for the Encore Multimax measurements can be attributed to the multiproces- 
sor’s shared memory and the absence of network interrupts, transfer time, and reliability measures. 
TheSPARCStationlII implementation parallels the Encore Multimax until the message size requires 
the system to fragment the messages for transmission over the Ethernet. The SPARCStationlII port 
fragments user messages over 1400 bytes. For large messages, the implementation uses a simple 
blast protocol. The Choices hypercube performance remains fairly flat for messages less than 
4096 bytes and then it increases rapidly because of fragmentation. The hypercube implementation 
sends packets of variable size up to a page in length and then fragments messages into page length 
packets. VirtualChoices has the highest latency and this is caused by the UNIX scheduling and 
paging overhead. We note that the Gnu g++ compiler produces very different code for the various 
architectures. 

Figure 1 compares the message latencies for PVM on UNIX and NX/2 on the iPSC/2 with the 
Choices results. For small message sizes, the Encore Multimax and Intel NX/2 message passing 
implementations yield similar results. As the message size increases, the NX/2 message passing 
system performs better. The difference can be attributed to the speed of the interconnect, the 
difference in processor speeds, the implementation of the highly specialized protocol of the NX/2, 
and the efficient code produced by the Intel C compiler. In general the curves for each of the 
experiments are similar in shape. This, we attribute to the message latency being dominated by 
data copy and fragmentation overhead. 





Round oo message times for the eng aa in psec for oS message Passing 


iPSC/2__% | SPARCStationll 





4 | Proxy calls 127 61 “ 

| «4. | Endpoint Lookup | a 3 | 20 s | 23 5 
Virtual functions 6 (x12) 11]4(x20) 3.7 2 (x28) 3 

Network Interrupt Handler - 0 170 = 31 103.23 
Network Transmission | “ 0 | 25 2.3 | 48 5 
Protocol Processing 160 25 752 = 335 900 50 


TOTAL 640 100[ 2170 100 | 1800 100 | 


Table 4: Overhead for Null Message on a Variety of Architectures 


The message passing implemented by PVM on UNIX gives the largest latencies of all except 
for VirtualChoices. The large latencies for PVM are explained by several internal data copies, 
the use of xdr for machine independence, the use of UNIX TCP sockets and’ UNIX scheduling. 
To simplify comparisons, PVM was compiled with gcc using all the same optimizations used for 
Choices. However, the underlying operating system that supports communication is SunOS 4.1.3, 
compiled with an optimized C compiler from Sun. We suspect that using the better compiler for 
SunOS boosts the performance of PVM message passing. The PVM message latency is much worse 
than Choices IPC showing the effect of protocol processing. When simple protocols are required 
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for parallel applications, PVM imposes a heavier overhead on applications by using more complex 
protocols than necessary. 

Table 4 shows the breakdown of the various parts of the Choices message passing system for 
the different architectures for a null user message. The percentage of the total that each subpart 
contributes is given in square brackets. From the budget we can compare the basic differences 
between the implementations of the message passing system. Many of the basic operating system 
functions such as the proxy call (system trap) take almost as long on the SPARC RISC processor 
or are not appreciably faster than a slower CISC processor. The overhead for a virtual function 
call is small for all implementations. The number in parenthesis is the number of virtual function 
calls made in around trip. Their number increases with the complexity of the underlying protocol. 
The protocol processing is most complex on the SPARCStation II since reliability is a important 
issue for this platform and not for the other platforms. Protocol processing remains the highest 
cost for all architectures except the Encore Multimax where the proxy call overhead is the largest 
fraction of the overall cost. The relative costs of the different overheads are the same for the iPSC/2 
and the SPARCStationII. The SPARCStationII version uses an additional process for walking a 
packet up the protocol stack. This process is missing in the other implementations and was added 
primarily to experiment with different protocol processing mechanisms. On the Encore Multimax 
and Intel, receiving a packet does not require a context switch. A context switch takes 150ysec 
on the SPARCStationII. Compilers and math libraries have less of an impact on the performance 
of message passing latency than on applications. Our simple compiler benchmark showed showed 
little difference between gcc and g++ on the SPARCStationII and cc was marginally faster. The 
effect of the compiler is less relevant on the SPARCStation than on iPSC/2 where we found the 
performance of cc to be twice as fast as g++ for the operations described earlier. A summary of 
the performance of the compilers is given in Table 5. 


Comparison of Compilers 
Compiler | SPARCStationII 
iL 


1.03-1.12 
1.03- 1.12 





Table 5: Comparison of Compilers 


8 Application Performance 


Simple benchmarks often only reveal some of the bottlenecks that might effect the performance of a 
system. They must be complemented with measurements of actual applications in order to obtain 
a good understanding of the performance of a system. In this section, we present the results of 
running a simple application, the FFT, on all the six platforms whose message latency we evaluated. 


8.1 FET Application 


The FFT application characterizes how message passing systems behave as message sizes and num- 
bers increase. It involves computation but is communication intensive. For comparison purposes, 
the performance of the FFT under NX/2 on the iPSC/2 and using PVM under UNIX on the 
SPARCStationII is also discussed. 
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Figure 2 and Figure 3 show the performance of the FFT algorithm on different ports of Choices 
with varying data set sizes for two and four processors, respectively. In both figures, the SPARC- 
Station II ports are fastest, followed by VirtualChoices, PVM, NX/2, Choices on the iPSC/2, and 
Choices on the Multimax. It is surprising that the FFT running on VirtualChoices under UNIX 
performs better than either the Intel iPSC/2 and Encore Multimax ports. It is clear that the CPU 
speed is the dominant factor for performance, and other experiments show that it becomes increas- 
ingly more important as the data set size increases. Since the computation varies as nlogo(n) and 
communication as a linear function of n, improved CPU speed has a bigger impact on the compu- 
tation of the application than on message passing. The PVM and NX/2 experiments also confirm 
this observation, Although PVM uses TCP/IP and is less efficient than the NX/2 message passing 
approach, the performance of the PVM experiment is better than that of the NX/2 experiment. 

Message latency does not predict well the performance of the different experiments. Message 
latency would suggest either the Encore Multimax or NX/2 should be faster but clearly this is not 
the case. For a specific architecture and hardware configuration, the latency of the message passing 
system does have an effect. For example, the SPARCStation II port of Choices performs twice as 
well as PVM. The results of the runs on the SPARCStationII port are also less variable, due in 
large part to the scheduling facilities added to aid in running of parallel programs. Choices locates 
idle workstations and schedules gangs on distributed systems. 

Tables 6 and 7 show the absolute times for our experiments. The relative performance of 
Choices on the SPARCStation increases faster, as the data set size increases, than PVM and 
VirtualChoices. The port to the Encore Multimax and the iPSC/2 suffers from poor performance 
because, with larger data set sizes, the computation increases faster than the messages sizes. The 
systems with faster CPU’s perform proportionally better. 


Absolute times (milliseconds) of FFT with varying input data set size 


System Configuration FFT Points 


1024 
Choices on SPARCStationll 56.00 116.00 
PVM 78.00 174.00 


Choices on Encore Multimax 1061.00 | 2485.00 

Choices on iPSC/2 738.00 | 1655.00 
NX/2 227.00 | 490.00 
VirtualChoices 110.00 | 195.00 





Table 6: Performance of FFT for 2 Nodes on Different Platforms with Varying Data Set Sizes 


Table 8 shows the time spent communicating, waiting and computing on each of the six plat- 
forms for data set sizes of 128 and 1024 for 4 nodes. These times are obtained from one node only. 
The communication costs are derived from Figure 1. The message passing classes and libraries 
were instrumented to calculate the total time in the message passing system. The waiting time is 
the time spent in the message passing system minus the costs of communication as derived from 
Figure 1. The waiting time cost is the time spent in blocking receives. For small data set sizes 
the waiting times are small. For large data set sizes the waiting time increases. Although, each 
processor executes identical application code, the data values differ, and the differing times to eval- 
uate iteratively the trigonometric functions create a communications asynchrony. This application 
asynchrony results in some unavoidable message passing overhead, in the form of increased wait 
times on blocking receives, on all systems. This overhead, as a percentage of the total time, is 
greatest for platforms with the fastest CPUs. Because PVM and VirtualChoices run under UNIX 
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Figure 2: Execution Times for FFT 2 nodes Figure 3: Execution Times for FFT 4 nodes 
With Varying Data Set Sizes With Varying Data Set Sizes 
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Absolute times (milliseconds) of FFT with varying input data set size 


System Configuration FFT Points 
256 


Choices on SPARCStationII | 18 31.00 
PVM 27.00 | 37.00 


Choices on Encore Multimax | 120.00 | 266.00 
Choices on iPSC/2 80.00 | 169.00 
NX/2 23.00 | 48.00 
Virtual Choices 45.00 | 49.00 





Table 7: Performance of FFT for 4 Nodes on Different Platforms with Varying Data Set Sizes 


lect 2S 
Pa] Comm | Comp | Wait | Comm | Comp 
9.030] B78 
VirtualChoices | 12.4] 266] 8.0] 38.0] 42.0] 80.0 


Table 8: Variation Communication, Waiting and Computation Times with Increasing Data Size 
for FFT on 4 Nodes 





and are dispatched by its scheduler, these platforms show greater waiting times for larger data set 
sizes. 

For machines with faster CPUs, the time spent in the message passing system is proportion- 
ately larger. The CPU decreases computation time but has less impact on improving message 
latency. The difference in the computation times between the FFT on the iPSC/2 and other vari- 
ous architectures is due to the faster compilation of floating point operations by the native NX/2 
compiler. 

For a specific architecture, reducing message latency is important. For example, the Choices 
optimization that exploits blast protocols for large data message sizes helps to improve the perfor- 
mance of the Choices implementation as compared to the PVM implementation on the SPARC- 


Station II. 
FFT Speedup for 512 points 


System Configuration Number of Processors 
i 


Choices on SPARCStationll 
PVM 


Choices on iPSC/2 
Choices on Encore Multimax 
NX/2 
VirtualChoices 





Table 9: FFT Speedup on Various Platforms 
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In general for the FFT, as the number of processors is increased the message sizes become 
smaller. As there are more messages, the performance of the message passing system becomes 
more important. The platforms with the better message passing systems will perform better. Again 
Choices on the SPARCStationII outperforms PVM. Both ports to the iPSC/2 exhibit remarkably 
similar behavior. 

Figure 9 shows how the applications scale with increasing numbers of processors. Those systems 
with the fastest CPU scaled worst of all, since most of the time is spent in the message passing 
system. Within the same CPU class, the faster the message passing the better the application 
scales. The port of the NX/2 scales the best of all. These results confirm results of others that the 
lower the communication overhead as compared to the computation the better an application will 


scale [8]. 


Effect of Compilers and Math Libraries The application programs for NX/2 were compiled 
using the C compiler that is native on the NX/2 software and PVM was compiled with gcc version 
1.39. The PVM applications were compiled with the Choices math libraries, which are the Berkeley 
public domain math libraries. Exactly the same compiler optimizations were used for PVM and 
Choices. 

We found that changing the compiler and library for PVM to the SunOS 4.1.3 compiler and 
math library increased application performance for the 4 Node, 1024 point data set size experiment 
by a factor of 1.60, making it comparable to the Choices native port. 

On the Intel iPSC/2 we found that the inner loop of the FFT ran about 5 times faster on the 
NX/2 using native NX/2 compiler and libraries, than when using the g++ and the Choices math 
libraries. This accounts for the difference in the computation times between NX/2 and Choices on 
iPSC/2 for the FFT application, as can be seen in Figure 8. 


9 Variability 


The results reported in this paper for the roundtrip ring measures are the average of a few thousand 
runs. The results for the FFT were run several times and averaged. However, the results for 
VirtualChoices running FFT showed a variation by a factor of about 2-3 times. Under moderate 
to heavy loads, PVM exhibited the same variations. For FFT under VirtualChoices and PVM 
we report only the best results. The other platforms reduce variability of the execution time 
of applications by providing some form of dedicated and simultaneous scheduling for groups of 
processes such a gang or co-scheduling [13]. 


10 Conclusion 


In this paper, we show that several factors affect the performance of parallel message passing 
applications in our experiments. In order of impact, the speed of the CPU, the compiler, and the 
message passing system have the largest impact on performance. Within a platform the design of 
the message passing system can have a tremendous impact on the performance of the application. 
We have also described the design of a portable message passing system, discussing the overheads 
of the basic implementation on three hardware platforms for providing the same services to an 
application. This allows us to meaningfully compare a variety of message passing applications. 
Although we did not discuss results for scheduling in detail, gang scheduling also contributed 
considerably to application performance on shared memory machines as well as on distributed 
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systems. When using PVM in the experiments, gang scheduling is not used to organize the parallel 
execution of the application processes. An application may experience execution times that vary 
as much as a factor of 3. Choices has facilities for locating idle or lightly loaded groups of machines 
and for managing these machines(13]. 
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Mether-NFS: A Modified NFS Which Supports Virtual 
Shared Memory 


Ronald G. Minnich 
Supercomputing Research Center 


Abstract 


Mether-NFS (MNFS) is a modified NFS which supports virtual shared memory. The model it 
supports is based on the Mether model[8]. It is compatible in most ways with standard NFS. The 
major difference is in the way mapped files are handled. Mapped files, rather than adhering to 
standard NFS memory consistency semantics instead obey rules such that writes are globally ordered. 
This allows MNFS to be used to support shared memory programs. 

MNFS has been used on a 16-node SPARCStation ELC cluster to support shared memory pro- 
grams. On appropriate applications we have. realized supercomputer-level performance, which given 
the modest cost of the cluster implies a correspondingly higher price-performance. 

MNFS performance is superior to NFS performance in every case, but particularly in the case of 
write performance. Writes in MNFS are at least twice as fast as NFS. 

MNFS provides an extended memory operator, called Conditional Fetch-and-op (CFOP). CFOP 
is used to support memory synchronization. Programs using CFOP can atomically test and set a 
variable in 1.3 milliseconds. Our target performance goal for CFOP is 500 microseconds. In order 
to achieve this performance we have had to highly optimize the path through the SunOS kernel on 
both the client and server sides. 


1 Introduction 


Virtual Shared Memory, also called Distributed Shared Memory (DSM), provides the shared 
memory abstraction on a set of machines connected via a network. DSMs can also be implemented 
in hardware, e.g. MemNet(4], but we are restricting our discussion in this paper to software DSMs. 

Implementations to date include Ivy(7], Mether[8], and others. 

A significant problem to date has been the absence of an “industrial strength” implementation 
of DSM that would allow ordinary users access to it for their applications. Despite the efforts of 
researchers, no implementation of software DSM that we know of has made it far beyond the labs 
which have developed it (including our own) and into general use. User evaluation and feedback on 
the idea of DSM is essential in order to further develop it. 

We have developed a DSM at SRC called Mether. The source has been made available since 1991 
and it has been installed at a number of universities in the U.S. and overseas for both research and 
applications purposes. While researchers have studied it for their own work, it has proven to be too 
unfamiliar an environment for normal users and the result has been little applications development 
using Mether outside SRC. 

In order to provide a system more useable to non-researchers we rebuilt Mether using NFS as the 
support base. The result is Mether-NFS, or MNFS. 

Our goals for MNFS were: 
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Provide ease-of-use for DSM users by fitting the Mether model into a Unix file system frame- 
work. The result is a value-added NFS that offers standard NFS semantics for read and write 
operations; and offers a useful DSM model for memory-mapped files. 


Provide a tool for sysadmins that was easily installed, requiring no kernel recompilation or 
expertise beyond that needed to use NFS. 


Provide a system that was observable with standard tools found on Sun systems. 


e Provide compatibility with the extent possible to standard NFS. This implies no changes to 
NFS Remote Procedure Call types or External Data Representation structures. 


e Provide a reliable system, at least as reliable as NFS. 


These goals were met. 
MNFS: 


e looks to users like NFS 


is dynamically loadable after the computer has been booted, using Sun’s “modload” utility 


does not modify RPC or XDR components of NFS in any major way, with the result that 
MNFS packets can be monitored with all the tools used to monitor NFS 


supports a memory model that makes it possible to use shared-memory programming tech- 
niques on memory-mapped files 


provides users with a “recoverable” virtual memory, in the sense that virtual memory segments 
are backed by files and thus can be examined during an application’s execution and as part 
of post-mortem debugging. Memory segments backed by MNFS can even be integrated into a 
checkpoint/restart scheme. 


In addition to operating as an NFS file system, and supporting the Mether model for memory- 
mapped files, MNFS adds an extension called Conditional Fetch-and-op (or CFOP). CFOP is used 
for low-latency synchronization. Using CFOP processes can perform P and V operations on shared 
variables in 1.3 milliseconds. This performance is far better than we are able to achieve via other 
mechanisms. 

In the following section we will provide an overview of the MNFS applications interface, fol- 
lowed by a description of the implementation of MNFS and the CFOP support, and then discuss 
performance. 


2 Applications Programming Interface 


The applications programming interface for MNFS is for the most part identical to that offered 
by NFS-based Unix file systems. There are a few areas in which the two differ: 


e behaviour ofthe mmap system call. In standard SunOS, the mmap system call is used to map 
a file in. The user may specify an mmap area that is larger than the file; if a process references 
a mapped file area beyond the current end of file, the pracess will receive a segmentation 
violation signal and in the usual case will terminate. In MNFS, the file size is grown as needed 
by the mmap support code to match the size of the mmap request. Thus no segmentation 
violation will occur if the user references an area of the file beyond the initial end-of-file. 
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Semantics of virtual address. As described below there are two different page sizes supported 
in MNFS. One bit of the virtual address is used to indicate whether the reference is to the 
long-size page space or the short-size page space. 


e No read-ahead. MNFS does not currently read ahead. The traditional NFS read-ahead plays 
havoc with memory-mapped files. 


CFOP system call. The CFOP system call is available to users of MNFS. CFOP operates on 
mapped-in MNFS files. 


e Swap instructions work. Atomic memory instructions such as the SPARC SWAP instruction 
work properly!. Users used to traditional NFS semantics may be surprised. 


e File locking is not necessary. Given that swap instructions work and the availability of CFOP 
we have found no need to use the standard fcntl system call to lock regions of a file for writing. 


As mentioned above the memory model for MNFS mapped files is based on our earlier work 
with the Mether distributed shared memory(8]. Mether presents users with a virtual address space 
partitioned into pages. A Mether operation on any part of a page applies to the whole page as well. 
For example, a reference to part of a page will cause a whole page to be fetched. 

The operations that Mether supports on pages differ in several crucial ways from some of the 
DSMs mentioned above. On a memory-fetch by memory-fetch basis, programs can determine the 
type of service needed for that fetch. The types of service supported are: 


Exclusive Write Access When a process is writing to a page, it has the only writeable copy of 
that page. However, unlike systems such as Ivy[7], Mether does not invalidate all readable 
copies of the page. The exclusive access for the writeable page guarantees global serialization 
of all writes to the page. It also eliminates the need for cache invalidation protocols with their 
attendant overhead. 


Latency Tolerance Latency tolerance is supported in several ways. First, there is an operation 
that is used by processes to fetch items that may take a long period of time. This operation is 
used by processes to fetch data without a page fault, but to also indicate that a high latency 
is both acceptable and expected. Second, there are pre-fetch operations that allow processes 
to cause the system to acquire pages before they are used. 


Network Refresh Network refresh is a process by which an application can deliver the latest copy 
of the writeable page to holders of a readonly copy. Recall that there is only one writeable 
copy. This operation is called “post store” by Kendall Square in their machine and has identical 
semantics. 


User Purge In user purge, an application can purge all the readonly data in a given address range. 
Thus, a program can ensure that it is reading the most recently written data. The user purge 
and network refresh can be used in a way similar to the memory barriers on the DEC Alpha 
microprocessor([3]. 


Support for different-size objects Programs can, on a fetch-by-fetch basis, choose to access 
pages that have a very low transmission cost but do not move much data (32 bytes, a size 
chosen with ATM in mind); or they may choose to access large pages that have a higher 
transmission cost but are useful for moving large amounts of data (currently 8192 bytes). The 
small pages (“short pages”) are useful for synchronization and small objects; the large pages 
are useful for bulk data transfer. These sizes are well matched to the sizes most commonly 
seen in networking environments|2][5]. 


lassuming, of course, that the SPARC implementation in question executes the instruction correctly; not all do 
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main() 
int {d; 
int *x, *shortpage; 
int i; 
/* SETUP - open file and map it in. */ 
id = open("/mnfs/test”, O-RDWR+O-CREAT, 0777); 
/* map the file in */ 
/* let the system pick the address, make it. writeable, shared */ 
x = (int *) mmap(0, 8192, PROT-READ+PROT-WRITE, MAP-SHARED, 14d, 0); 
/* USER PURGB */ 
/* this reference will get us a read-only copy of the page */ 
i = *x; 
/* User Purge */ 
msync(x, sizeof(*x), 0 /* no options */); 


/* NETWORK REFRESH */ 

/* this gets a writeable copy */ 

*x = i; 

/* this will cause a network refresh, and return the page to the server */ 
mesync(x, sizeof(*x), MSINVALIDATE); 

/* this gets a writeable copy */ 

= i; 

/* this will cause a network refresh, and retain the page */ 

meync(x, pizeof(*x), 0); 

/* SHORT PAGE */ 

/* this will map in the short page space */ 

/* MAPSHORT is a macro which given a long page space address converts 
* it 10 a short page apace address 

* 


shortpage = (int *) mmap(MAPSHORT(x), 8192, PROT-READ+PROT_WRITE, 
MAP-FIXED+MAP.SHARED, fd, 0); 


/* CFOP */ 

J/* Thie will perform a compare-and-swap on x. Although the RPC returns 
both before-and-after values, this function only returns the 

post-operation value */ 

/* if what was at i was 0 it will now be 1 */ 

cewap(x, 0, 1); 

/* Load Incoherent */ 

mcetl(x, sixeof(*x), LOAD-INCOHERENT); 


/* NFS write still works. This will cause an incoherent copy of 
* the page to be loaded up and stores done to it. 
* 


write(fd, “a string”, 7); 
/* EDMS - wait up to 30 seconds for a network refresh of a page */ 


/.* if the time were 0 that would mean wait forever */ 
edms(x, 30); 


Figure 1: Base Program with MNFS operations 


Event-Driven Memory Synchronization Event-Driven Memory Synchronization (EDMS), al- 
lows a process to pause waiting for another process to issue a network refresh. Thus the 
resumption of execution of a process is a direct consequence of an action taken by a process on 
a remote machine. This synchronization mechanism was found in [9] to minimize the network 
and host load and hence to minimize the contribution made to the overall latency by host and 
network load. EDMS is not a primitive operation but is constructed from two primitives: the 
reader performs the operation to fetch in the high-latency mode, and at a later time the writer 
performs a network refresh. 


CFOP CFOP is described below, but is a high-performance operator for shared variables. Our 
target goal for CFOP is 500 microseconds round-trip time. We currently can perform the 
operation in 1300 microseconds. 


Shown in Figure 1 is a portion of program text. The program shown opens a file and maps it in. 
It then invokes different MNFS operations. Each type of MNFS operation invoked and what it does 
are described in the following sections. 


User Purge 


The user purge of pages is accessed via the SunOS met! call. We use an mctl interface function 
called msync, which is part of the C library. In the example, the program is purging a cached copy 
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of a page that was accessed via reads only. Of course we could guarantee that the page would 
always be read-only via options to the mmap call; specifically specifying PROT-READ instead of 
both PROT_READ and PROT_WRITE as the protection. 


Network Refresh 


The next code fragment demontrates network refresh. The key difference is that the page is 
present at the local machine and writeable. In this case at a minimum MNFS will return a copy of 
the page to the server machine. In addition, for each machine holding a read-only copy of the page 
(the readholders mentioned above) a copy of the short page will be sent to that machine. When the 
short page is received by a readholder it will be paged in, thereby accomplishing two things: 


e replacing the short page currently at the machine, if any, and allowing processes to examine 
variables on the short page without going through a page-fault cycle. 


e invalidating any copies of the long page currently at the machine, requiring that further refer- 
ences to the long page be satisfied with a page fault for the new copy 


In the sample code there are two variations on the network refresh. In the first call to msync for 
the writeable page, the MS_INVALIDATE option is set. This will invalidate the writeable copy of 
the page held at the client. For the client to access the page again it must fault it in by storing into 
the variable z. In the second msync call, the invalidate option is not set, so that a writeable copy of 
the page remains at the client. Both of these scenarios are useful in different applications. 


Short and Long Pages 


In the next mmap call the program converts the normal address, xz, to a pointer to a short page. 
It then maps the short page in. In the short page space, only the first 32 bytes of the page are 
transferred from and to the server. Short pages are useful for small variables that move frequently, 
such as synchronization variables. Short pages represent the first 32 bytes of data on a long page. 
Thus a page can be treated as a union of a 32-byte entity and a 8192-byte entity. The 32-byte entity 
is accessed via the short page space; the 8192-byte entity via the long-page space. 

The two address spaces have very different latencies and bandwidths by design. Short page 
latency is determined by the latency of the protocol stack; the cost is not measurably different from 
that of moving a zero-byte packet. Long page latency, on the other hand, is dominated by the time 
cost of moving 8192 bytes of data through the networking software and over the wire. Currently it 
takes about 5 milliseconds to get a short page on SPARCSTATION ELCs over the Ethernet; long 
pages take 14 milliseconds in the best case. Bandwidth on the other hand is very low for short pages 
at just 640 bytes/second; long pages on the other hand run at 585 Kbytes/second. The long page 
bandwidth is lower than we would like; we should be able to get close to 1 Mbyte/second. 


CFOP 


The next operation shown is a Conditional Fetch-and-op. The operator in this case is Compare 
and Swap on a single word. The target is a virtual address in the mapped-in file, the source values 
are provided by the program. The target is compared to the first value and, if they are equal, is set 
to the second value. The value of the target after the operation is returned. The implementation 
actually performs the operation at the server, and performs it in such a way that the test is indivisible 
from the assign. 

There are other operators that can span up to eight words; whether the operation is performed is 
conditioned on the first word of the target being equal to the first word in the source. Thus a lock 
can be set.and values assigned to a locked variable in one operation. Compare and Swap on a word 
is the subset of a more general operation. 
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Load Incoherent 


RISC processors such as the R4000 have a way ofloading read-only or writeable cache lines without 
actually reading them in from memory. The operation is called Load Incoherent. Load Incoherent 
is useful for MNFS programs as well. The next mctl operation shown is a LOAD_LINCOHERENT 
operation. The set of pages starting at the address given by the pointer z and for sizeof(*z) bytes 
will be created at the client without communicating with the server at all. This greatly increases 
the effective bandwidth to the MNFS server, since no data need move. 


Event Driven Memory Operations 


Finally we show an example of Event Driven Memory Operations (EDMS). In this case the 
program will wait for up to 30 seconds for another program on another host to perform a network 
refresh of a page. Note that the 30-second time is selected by the programmer for this instance; any 
time may be selected, including infinity. If s were a variable on a short page, and there had been 
a network refresh, z would contain the new value after the refresh. Since z is a variable on a long 
page, the next reference will cause a page fault, as network refresh invalidates long pages. If there 
has not been a network refresh the next reference to the z will cause a fault only if the program has 
previously purged the page containing z. 


Summary 


This interface doubtless seems very low level compared to other systems. That is precisely the 
intent. The goal of Mether, and hence MNFS, is to provide a completely exposed set of cache 
operations to applications. In the long term our goal is to have a high-level language use these 
operations, but we have also found that in some cases programmers need to have direct access to 
the low-level interface. Thus the operations described in this section should be considered a set of 
building blocks for higher-level operators. 

An attendant goal of Mether from the beginning has also been to prototype the API for a 
hardware-based system. Of necessity, therefore, the API of this system is far more constrained 
than what we can do in a system that will only ever be implemented in software. A hardware-based 
system being designed now holds out the promise of far better performance than any software-based 
system extant. 


3 Implementation 


Before discussing MNFS implementation details we will first provide an overview of what is lacking 
in the NFS handling of memory-mapped files. 


NFS Limitations 


Shown in Figure 2 is an example of how NFS handles memory reads and writes to a mapped file. 
Two client programs on different machines have mapped in a file. The file is mapped in such a way 
that both reads and writes are possible. A client reads a memory location, causing a writeable copy of 
the page to be loaded. A writeable copy is loaded, and not a read-only copy as might be expected, 
because the file is mapped with write permission. The program then performs a SPARC SWAP 
instruction, which performs an indivisible memory operation. At this point, in a normal memory 
system, all processes accessing the memory would see the same value, or in the worst case, would see 
the old value for some time before seeing the new value. In NFS, however, as:the illustration shows, 
the other process has also executed a SWAP, and the processes in fact see different values. For 
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The eventual values of variables on the page are a matter of chance 


Figure 2: Sequence of NFS access for program’s access to a file 


every process involved in using this memory-mapped file, there can be a different value of the shared 
location. More important, there is no way to determine what value the variable will eventually have. 
At some point the many writeable copies of the page will be returned to the server. Depending 
on which page returns last, the value will have one of many different values. A process writing a 
different variable on the page may in fact restore the old value, before the swap instructions were 
performed. The situation is further complicated by any retries that may occur as part of the NFS 
protocol. Thus, the first write may be retried, making it the last write, and it may be retried many 
seconds later, so that programming techniques that attempt to work around this problem by waiting 
for a time for the value to “settle down” will not work. Thus, in NFS mapped files, 


e time can move backwards— a variable can take on an old value, then a new value, then an old 
value 


¢ writes are not ordered- at different nodes, the order of changes to a page can be different 
e the behavior is highly non-deterministic 
e it is not possible to use the mapped variables for synchronization 


e It is not possible for a process holding a writeable copy of a page to deliver it to the processes 
holding a readonly copy of the page, so that they may see the changed value of a variable 


There are other problems as well. Only one page size (4096 bytes on the Sun 4c and 4m SPARC 
implementations) is supported, while programs frequently need small data pages for synchronization 
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and large data pages for bulk transfer. There is no support for direct application-to-application 
synchronization via NFS. 
Thus the problems are several: 


1. NFS client code does not differentiate between read and write faults 
2. NFS server code does not ensure that only one process is writing a page at a time 


3. The only coherency mode supported is completey incoherent, while programs can usefully use 
both the incoherent mode of NFS and strongly coherent modes offered by other systems such 
as Ivy. 


4. More than one page size is needed 
5. A mechanism for delivering a writeable copy of a page to holders of readonly copies is needed 
6. A mechanism for direct application-to-application synchronization is needed 


We had built a memory model that incorporated many of the properties we need in an earlier 
system call Mether[8]. We determined that the SunOS virtual memory system and NFS implemen- 
tation was flexible enough to accomodate the Mether model as part of NFS. We will now describe 
the changes we made. 


3.1 MNFS Changes 


The single most important MNFS change is the fact that only one writeable page of a mapped-in 
file may be present in the network at a time. When a process faults on a page, and that page is not 
present, the host supporting that process must request the page from the server. If the page is not 
present at the server it must be located by the server and brought back to the server. 

The server might have several ways to locate a page. The naive way would be to broadcast for 
a page every time it is needed. This would preserve statelessness. It would also limit scaling, as 
broadcast-based systems do not scale well. We decided that in no case would MNFS use broadcast. 
Our choice was to have the server track ownership of pages. For each page, the server records who 
has a writeable copy and who has read-only copies. 

The tracking of pages has many implications for NFS. The most important is that there is now 
server state related to a client’s file activity. This further implies that a server crash and reboot may 
not be transparent to a client, as it is now, 

The stateless model is one casualty of our change to MNFS. This change is one we thought about 
carefully. NFS has from the beginning relied on its stateless model to reduce complexity and increase 
reliability. For the environment and time in which NFS was created, such a model made sense. At 
the time it was not unusual for servers to crash on a daily or weekly basis. For the present, however, 
our experience with servers is that they don’t crash. We have servers that stay up for months at a 
time, going down only when we need to add a device or change the OS. When the servers do go down 
it is in an orderly fashion, so a controlled clean-up of server state is possible. In the one case in which 
we have had a server crash in the last year it was because disk heads and disk arms parted company; 
it no longer mattered that NFS had reliability because the disk was physically unreadable. There is 
no point in staying with the stateless model in this environment- its restrictions are too constraining, 
and it is buying us reliability we don’t need. Statelessness provides a constant performance penalty, 
for reliability that is not necessary, in order to cover for an event that in a well-run environment 
does not occur. 

At the same time, we advocate taking care in what state is added to the server. We have been 
careful to add a very small amount of state per file, and. to add it in a way that recovery from server 
crashes and client crashes is possible. 
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A distributed application may not survive all crash scenarios, however. There is a possibility that 
a client process may change a page and sync it back to the server and the changes not be preserved. 
If the server crashes at just the right instant, such that the client is satisfied that the server has the 
page and has discarded it, the new page may be lost. Thus the client has an invalid view of the 
contents of the page, and the correct view can not be restored. 

Creating this particular failure scenario is extremely difficult. The easiest way is to halt the client 
machine (literally halt it- toggle the run/halt switch, or on Suns use the L1-A key sequence), power 
off the server machine” without shutting it down in an orderly way, then continue the client. Once 
the server is back up, it will have lost records of clients holding pages, and will reject returned 
writeable pages from the client. At that point the newest copy of the writeable page is lost, and the 
application which wrote it is in a state predicated on the server having that writeable page. Since 
there is no return from this scenario, we have code which has been tested which will send the client 
a segmentation violation signal in this case. In testing, the code has been exercised and works; in 
practice it has never happened. 

The state we added to the server was related to pages from files. On a per page basis we build a 
record which maintains track of: 


e the time the state record was created. 


e the name of the current host holding a writeable copy of the page, if any (the writeholder). 
There is only one writeholder allowed. 


e a list of current hosts holding read-only copies of the page, if any. We call these hosts read- 
holders. 


Given that we can track read- and writeholders of a page, there remains the question of how to 
get a page back, or how to deliver new copies of a page to areadholder. It so happens that the types 
of operations we need to do fit within the domain of the read and write NFS operations. Getting 
a page back or asynchronously delivering a page to a client requires that an NFS server be able to 
perform a Remote Procedure Call (RPC) to a client. In the case of getting a page back we issue an 
NFS read to the client. For delivering the new page we issue an NFS write. This technique requires 
that an MNFS client be able to respond to MNFS operations that before only a server needed to 
respond to: an MNFS client must be able to support server operations. Our solution is to make 
every client capable of handling these RPCs. We accomplish this by running an NFS server on every 
client. The server’s functions are very limited, but it is a server nonetheless. The burden of running 
a server has not proven to be a problem. 

For all the other operations save CFOP and EDMS, calls to the SunOS mcil function are used. 
The CFOP operation required a new system call; this call is dynamically loaded as part of the MNFS 
module. 

Shown in Figure 3 is a server with four MNFS clients. One of the clients is accessing the page as 
a writeable page; three others are accessing the page as a readable page, one of them in the short 
page space. — 

As clients request readonly pages the server returns the copy of the page at the server; the server 
does not request copies of the most-recent page from the writeholder. 

Shown in Figure 4 is the sequence of events that occurs when a client requests a writeable page. 

The server must request the writeable page from the client holding it; the server then invalidates 
any long page copies held at other clients, and refreshes short page copies; and finally, the server 
returns the page to the client requesting it. The sequence of events is the same whether a long page 
or short page is accessed by the client. The message sent to invalidate the long pages and refresh 
the short pages is actually the same; clients interpret it differently depending on the type of page 
they are holding. : 


2Note that unplanned power failure is also very unlikely given that any server of any importance is backed by both 
uninterruptable power supplies and non-volatile memory 
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Figure 3: MNFS server with four clients 


The principle is that changes to a page only become visible to other clients when the page transits 
the network from the current writeholder to the server. 


User Purge 


User purge is a mechanism already supported in the SunOS kernel. In SunOS, an msync call will 
invalidate a page if that page is part of the processes address space and it is not modified, which in 
terms of MNFS means it is read-only. No changes needed to be made to NFS to support user purge. 


Network Refresh 


Network refresh also uses existing SunOS mechanisms for support. In SunOS, when an msync is 
issued for a writeable page, and that page is a mapped file backed by an NFS file system, the page 
is flushed back to the server. On the server, MNFS extends the handling of returned pages from 
clients by sending out a write of the short page to all clients holding read-only copies of the long 
page or the short page. This is the same mechanism shown above in Figure 4. A network refresh 
sequence is shown in Figure 5. 

For network refresh of long pages we require that the program use a different system call than 
msync. This is because network refresh of long pages is very expensive in network and server load, 
and should not be called unless the programmer absolutely intended to call it. Nevertheless network 
refresh for long pages is available, and is used. 


Short and Long Pages 


Short and long page access is determined by a bit in the Virtual Address. This technique is used 
as it is compatible with a hardware implementation and also turns out to be the most portable 
across different operating systems. The choice of which bit to use turns out to be sensitive to the 
implementation of the memory management architecture found in most SPARCStations. In these 
architectures there is a hole in the virtual address space of the processor in the range 0x20000000 
-- OxDFFFFFFF. It is not possible to make a reference in this part of the processors virtual address 
space. The implication is that the maximum virtual address space of a processes mapped files for 
MNFS purposes is 512 Megabytes. The use of a bit in the virtual address space for long and short 
pages reduces this to 256 Megabytes. This range is smaller than we would like, but useable. 
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Figure 4: Sequence of events for client to access a writeable page 


For process page fault handling, the MNFS support code examines the faulting virtual address. 
If the short page bit is set, the client only requests 32 bytes of data for the page. The server also 
records what type of page the client requested, and compares the amount of data the client later 
returns to what was earlier handed out. Any difference is logged as an error. Note that if a short 
page is present then faults on the long page are still possible. In the event of a fault on a long 
page, the client first returns the short page if it is held writeable and then requests the long page. 
It would be possible at the cost of added complexity and client/server interaction to sirnply ask for 
the remaining part of the page. This sequence is not followed in order to avoid potential deadlock 
scenarios that can occur when the server is very busy. Typically programs only use the pages as 
long or short only; repeated access in the two different modes is not used by any programs currently 
running. 


CFOP 


CFOP was an interesting case where a great deal of optimization at all levels was required before 
performance was acceptable. Our goal for CFOP, still not achieved, is to perform the operation 
in a measured round-trip time of 500 microseconds, from the initiation of the call in the program 
to its return to the program. This is approximately 100 times as fast as an equivalent operation 
can be performed via NFS. The time was chosen because our applications programmers have been 
demanding it; also, this 500 microsecond time puts us in the company of several commercial MPPs. 

CFOP came about as part of our attempt to provide high-performance synchronization. The 
goal was to be able to set a lock variable to a value and then make that variable visible to ather 
processes. Before CFOP, in order to set the variable it had to be fetched back to the process trying 
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/* swap is a library function interface to 
* the sparc SWAP instruction 

*/ 

svap(&i, 1); 

msync(&i, sizeof(i), MS_INVALIDATE) ; 


Figure 6: Using swap on a variable and syncing the variable back 


to set it. The process performed a SWAP instruction, and then returned the page containing the 
variable back to the server. This sequence is shown in Figure 6. 

The cost of the fetch for a short page is 5 milliseconds. The cost of the msync is 5 milliseconds, 
plus 2 milliseconds per host that needs a network refresh. Thus this sequence costs at a minimum 
10 milliseconds. That is about 20 times our desired performance of 500 microseconds. 

It became clear that some sort of operator that performed the memory operation at the server 
was needed. Performing the operation at the server would make the change immediately visible to 
all applications and, more importantly, would reduce the number of messages needed to two, the 
minimum number possible. 

We defined the CFOP operator to work the following way: Given an operation CFOP(virtual_address, 
function, val1, val2) then CFOP will do the following: 


if (*virtual_address == val1) 
*virtual_address = 
function(virtual_address, val2); 
return(#virtual_address) ; 


Note that val2 can be more than one word, although in the only function we currently have 
(compare and swap) it is one word. For compare and swap the function simply evaluates to the 
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value of val2; the current value at virtual_address and vall are ignored. The return value from 
the CFOP function to the program calling it is the value of the word at virtual_address; thus the 
program can see if the operation succeeded or not. If the operation did not succeed, the value at 
virtual_address can be used to compute a new value that might succeed. 

CFOP is implemented on the client side as a system call. The system call verifies that the virtual 
address is a valid mapped region of an MNFS file; gets a file handle for the file; builds an MNFS 
request and sends it out. The program does not actually reference the variable directly, and hence 
performance of a CFOP does not imply that the page will be faulted in. By implementing CFOP 
this way we avoid any costs of virtual memory software that would be incurred as part of a page 
fault sequence. 

On the server side CFOP is implemented as an idempotent NFS operation, one example of which is 
the NFS read operation. Making CFOP idempotent eliminates the checking for duplicate operations 
that NFS does for non-idempotent operations such as NFS write, thus speeding the operation up. 

The initial performance of the CFOP operator was 5 milliseconds, or ten times as slow as we 
wanted it to run. A series of optimizations to the server and client sides resulted in a four-fold 
improvement in performance to the current 1.3 milliseconds. 

The first improvement, on the server side, was to eliminate unnecessary calls to the local disk 
file system from NFS when the page for the file was in memory and addressible. NFS servers are 
implemented as a layered architecture over an underlying Unix File System, or UFS. Calls to NFS 
servers result in calls to UFS. Thus, an NFS read, received at the server, will result in a read call to 
the UFS. The CFOP operator, to operate on the page, must obtain a pointer to a copy of the page 
in memory on the server. Thus, to gain access to a pointer to the page the CFOP operator initially 
used the standard server technique of calling the UFS read function. Much of the time this extra 
call to the UFS layer is unnecessary; the page to be read is in memory and accessible, having been 
accessed in a previous call to NFS. We wrote a kernel function® to determine whether the page was 
available and mapped in and to return a pointer to the page if it was found. In this case we could 
avoid the call to the UFS read function. This enhancement saved 1.5 milliseconds. 

The next performance improvement involved eliminating Sun’s implementation of eXternal Data 
Repesentation, or XDR, code. XDR is used to allow hosts of different types to transfer data struc- 
tures back and forth in a standard format. As practiced by Sun, XDR involves a large number 
of function calls, In the case of CFOP, we were encoding four longs on the client for the request 
and decoding them on the server; the result was encoded in three longs and decoded as such on 
the client. We got rid of the Sun XDR code entirely and turned the decode into an inline decode 
using the traditional conversion functions used in, e.g., TCP/IP. This simple encoding saved 1.5 
milliseconds, which was astonishing. Storing and retrieving seven words from memory should take 
at most 500 nanoseconds. That it takes 3000 times as long using XDR implies that XDR itself needs 
to be reexamined as a technique for encoding data, or at the very least Sun’s implementation of 
XDR. 

We next inlined some of the more complex kernel RPC functions into our operator, which saved 
150 microseconds; then recompiled with the Gnu C Compiler, which saved another 150 microseconds. 
The total time was now 1.9 milliseconds for CFOP. 

The final optimization which brought us down to 1.3 milliseconds was to handle the CFOP in 
the interrupt handler code for the network when possible. The checks for whether CFOP can be 
handled at interrupt are fairly straightforward. Given a packet that has been delivered from the 
network interface to the generic interrupt handler, if: 


-@ The packet is not a fragment of a larger packet 
e@ The value of the data at the offset in the packet for an NFS op is the CFOP operator 


e The packet is an RPC version 2, NFS version 3 packet 


3To our surprise such a function does not exist in SunOS 
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Abstract 


Distributed Shared Memory (DSM) is a mechanism by which processes can share data over a 
network using the memory abstraction [3]. The processors may be heterogeneous, one difference 
being that they use incompatible data formats for such basic types as integers. Programmers need a 
programming mechanism for dealing with these differences. 

In this paper we describe a compiler which supports IEEE 1596.5[5], a machine-independent set 
of types specified so as to allow the use of shared data in heterogeneous DSMs. Programs that use 
these types for the DSM can share data regardless of the processor they run on; data can be shared 
in heterogeneous environments. 

The use of this compiler converts the run-time handling of eXternal Data Representation, or X DR, 
to compile-time, and introduces the opportunity for using optimizing compiler technology in handling 
run-time conversion of data types in a heterogeneous environment. It also gives the programmer a 
high degree of control over when translation occurs, in contrast to the XDR approach of always 
translating everything. Finally, it promotes run-time sharing of data instead of the copy-in copy-out 
semantics of XDR. 


1 Introduction 


Distributed Shared Memory (DSM) is a mechanism by which processes can share data over a 
network using the memory abstraction [3]. Distributed shared memories have been implemented 
both in hardware and software. Hardware DSMs (or HDSMs) can provide much higher bandwidth 
and much lower latency than networks such as Ethernet, which in turn can magnify the cost of any 
software overhead attached to use of the DSM. 

A problem which has not been effectively solved in DSMs, but which is growing in importance, 
is dealing with heterogeneity. That is, given a hardware DSM such as SysTran[2] or IEEE 1596(4], 
how may heterogeneous machines share data. Heterogeneous in this sense refers to data format 
heterogeneity; for our purposes Sun-3 and Sun-4 machines are not heterogeneous, even though one 
uses an MC68020 architecture base and the other uses a SPARC architecture base. The most 
important aspects of the data format are common to the two architectures. Given the low latency 
and high performance inherent in these HDSMs, it is essential that any software mechanisms provided 
for managing data heterogeneity also have low overhead, so as to preserve the low latency and high 
bandwidth provided by the HDSM. 
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In this paper we describe a compiler which supports IEEE 1596.5[5], a machine-independent set 
of types specified so as to allow use of shared data in a DSM by a set of heterogeneous machines. 
Programs that use these types for the DSM can share data regardless of the processor they run on; 
data can be shared in heterogeneous environments. 

The types were first implemented via C++, but that path had poor performance due to inherent 
limitations in providing new scalar types via C++. The current implementation uses a compiler. 

One effect of the use of this compiler is to eliminate much of the software executed as part of 
runtime eXternal Data Representation, or XDR[7], encoding and decoding of data. XDR is currently 
used to manage heterogeneity in networks of machines. The typical approach used for XDR is to 
encode the data in a canonical format at the transmitting end and to decode the data at the receiving 
end. 

Once a message is encoded via XDR and sent, it must be decoded at the receiving end. All the 
data sent in a message is decoded regardless of whether only a piece of the message is used or the 
whole message is used. The reason is that the process of using the message data in a program occurs 
separately from the process of decoding the data. The decode software can not determine which 
pieces of the message will be used, and hence must process the entire message. 

Another limitation with XDR is the generality of the runtime encoding and decoding causes very 
slow execution because it is so general. In our work we have measured times of several hundred 
microseconds to encode data that could be encoded in less than 10 microseconds. The longer time 
was measured using the encoding functions used to encode NFS requests and replies in the SunOS 
kernel. These same functions are also used by many other vendors in their NFS software. The 
shorter time is possible if compile-time encoding of the data is done. Thus, this work moves the 
processing of data representation, sometimes called presentation, from the domain of runtime work 
to the domain of compile-time work. Much of the work of the decoding and encoding software is 
done only once, at compile time, rather than every time data is processed. 


Related Work 


The problem of accomodating heterogeneity in a DSM has been addressed a number of times over 
the last ten years. The approaches have in general fallen into two basic strategies: 


e Tag every data item As the data movesover the network convert it as needed for the destination 
machine, either at the source or at the destination. Approaches used here have involved picking 
a machine-defined addressing unit, such as a page, and only allowing one type of data on that 
page; using XDR-style descriptors and requiring the user to explicitly request that data be 
moved; or storing the data in memory in a self-describing format, converting the data as it is 
moved. 


e Use object-oriented programming techniques Tag each dataitem and at run-time, for each item, 
determine on a per-access basis the format of the item and whether it needs to be converted. 


A system called Agora[1] supported a heterogeneous data environment. The mechanism was to limit 
the set of scalar types to that supported by DEC’s VAX computer; and to always convert the types 
when they were moved via the network to some other machine. This approach penalizes sharing of 
data and limits the data types which can be shared. 

In Mermaid{6], Li et. al. demonstrated heterogeneous data support. The data are always con- 
verted and the set of types is limited. The Mermaid approach is to overlay XDR on the distributed 
shared memory. In the Ethernet environment the overhead of Mermaid is not a dominating fac- 
tor. However, in a high-performance network the overhead would be a dominant cost, usually. well 
over a millisecond per page. When HDSMs become available, we do not believe access to the peak 
performance of the HDSM will be possible with this type of software. 
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These approaches have a number of problems that have not been solved satisfactorily: 


e Space overhead. The cost of storing attributes per data item can be excessive for arrays of 
structures that consume, e.g., several tens of megabytes. One reason for blocking same scalar 
type items on a page is to avoid this sort of overhead, but such blocking runs counter to the 
type of structures used by C programmers. In C, data structures group together dissimilar 
components, which in turn are grouped into arrays or larger structures. Often these structures 
and arrays are dynamically allocated. Theoretically a compiler could translate structures into 
page-sized blocks of same scalar types and then relate inidividual scalar items on these pages 
back to individual structure components; getting such a system correct in practice is extremely 
difficult and does not address the issue of dynamically allocated structures. 


e Time overhead. In an HDSM such as the SysTran or SCI systems, the available network 
bandwidth is the bus bandwidth of the interface, which in the worst case (SysTran on an old 
Sun 3) is four megabytes per second, and in the best case is several hundred megabytes per 
second; latency is measured in microseconds. Converting every element of every structure of 
a shared array every time one word is accessed is prohibitively expensive. The costs of the 
run-time encode and decode common to these approaches appears manageable only on an 
Ethernet, which is a low-bandwidth, high-latency network. A several-hundred microsecond 
cost of run-time encode can appear negligible compare to a several millisecond cost of moving 
the message; this same overhead becomes the dominating factor when the message transmission 
time is measured in microseconds. 


e Programming model. Because of the cost of the encoding, these models discourage programmers 
from writing peer-to-peer parallel programs which communicate frequently, instead forcing 
them into the client-server model in which data is handed out infrequently. Many parallel 
programs do not fit such a client-server model. 


_In our approach we use the IEEE 1596.5 standard, which provides a basic set of data types from 
which to choose. Because the types are explicit, the option is open for the programmer to copy the 
types in, i.e. the programmer may explicitly force the conversion of the data. Thus the programmer 
has control over how and when the conversion is done, if needed. Finally, peer-to-peer parallel 
programming becomes easier, since the programs can access the networks with much less software 
in the way, and hence can take advantage of low-latency HDSMs. 


IEEE 1596.5 


IEEE 1596.5 is a standard which defines a set of data types for use in a heterogeneous computing 
environment. The standard considers four parameters when defining a type: 


e Size in eight-bit bytes. 

e Bit-ordering. The position of the most-significant bit. 

© Whether the type is floating-point, signed integer, or unsigned integer. 
e Whether the type is aligned on four-byte or one-byte boundaries. 


The set of types is rich enough that there is an efficient encoding for almost any machine. ! The 
name of a type is composed by describing its attributes. The ordering of attributes in a name is: 


1Exceptions are machines such aa the IBM 7090, the Digital Equipment Corporation DEC-10 series, and the Unisys 
A- and B-series, which do not have word sizes that are a power of two. 
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e Aligned or Unaligned 
e Bigor Little endian 


e Signed integer, Unsigned integer, Real number, or Multifield (Multifield is used for bit-field 
support; bit numbers are defined in a host-independent format) 


e Byte, Doublet, Quadlet, Octlet, or Hexlet (1, 2, 4, 8, or 16 bytes respectively) 


Thus an aligned 32-bit big-endian unsigned integer is an AlignedBigUnsignedQuadlet. Because 
these names are rather long, a standard abbreviation is defined by using the first initial of each 
keyword. Hence, AlignedBigRealQuadlet and ABRQ are equivalent. We expect in practice that 
users would define their own desired names as types with these names, i.e. a user might do the 
following in C: typedef ABRQ sparc_float. 

The 1596.5 standard, because it specifies types known at compile time, opens the door for compile- 
time optimization in a way that is not possible for run-time decoding of data streams. 


Using 1596.5 


The 1596.5 types make it easy for programmers to modify their programs to operate in a hetero- 
geneous environment. In order to show how such a modification can be done, we will provide an 
example. 

The example is a program which models quantum photon transport in a complex chamber, using 
Monte Carlo techniques. In this program there are structures which hold problem state. The 
program uses shared-memory, and has been modified to use the MNFS[9] software DSM for the 
shared-memory support. MNFS is a modified NFS developed at SRC which provides distributed 
shared memory. 

Thus the program already used a software DSM, and needed only two changes to run on many dif- 
ferent types of machines. The changes are simple: formerly, we had a typedef double photonfloat 
in a structure; it becomes typedef ABRQ photonfloat. Also, in the structure, we change decla- 
rations of int to declarations of AlignedBigSignedQuadlet, or ABSQ for short. At this point, the 
program may be compiled on any machine which supports 1596.5; it will run and interoperate with 
any other machine, regardless of architecture. If the machines in question have MNFS, our software 
DSM, or use a hardware DSM such as the SysTran system, then the program is ready to run. 

With two simple textual changes we have converted a program for homogeneous machines to a 
program which will run on a set of heterogeneous machines. To make this change with systems such 
as the Open Software Foundation’s Distributed Computing Environment (DCE)or Sun’s Remote 
Procedure Call (SunRPC)([8] we would need to: 


e Learn a new language which is used to define the data types for the DCE or SunRPC system 


e Using this language, define the structures in some separate file to be transferred among the 
programs. Note that every time we change the structures used by the program to share data 
with other programs, we also have to change this separate file. 


e Rewrite our program to use the client/server model of SunRPC or DCE; currently the program 
has peer-to-peer semantics, not client-server semantics. In the case of this program such a 
change is possible, but in many programs the client-server model is not a correct one for the 
structure of the program 


e Find those places in the program where shared data is used, and modify them so that the 
sharing is done via calling the proper functions, not just referencing the data. This can be very 
difficult to do efficiently. Taking a set of array references which are compile-time expressions 
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and turning them into a set of RPC interactions is an effort fraught with difficulty and has 
great potential for introducing bugs into a program. 


e Get the main driver program written which will cause all the other RPC calls to occur. 


C++ Implementation 


We initially implemented the IEEE 1596.5 types in C++. The C++ classes were compiled with 
several versions of G++, all version 2.0 and later. The goal was to build a complete set of 1596.5 
scalar types as C++ classes, to the point that we could run the 1596.5 validation suite included as 
part of the standard. 

We encapsulated each type in a C++ object. To reduce the amount of effort involved, we 
developed a tool that, given a 1596.5 type name, could generate a C++ class for that type. The tool 
generated code which was tested on SPARC, IBM RS/6000, and Intel 386 processors. An example 
is shown in Figure 1. 

For the example we have generated code for an AlignedBigRealQuadlet, which is a word-aligned, 
big-endian, floating point number using four bytes. We will also refer to this type as ABRQ. The 
type is representable as a float on the native machine (in this case a SPARC), so the private variable 
for the class is a float. The alignment keyword allows us (in GNU C and C++) to specify how 
the variable is aligned; this may not be available in non-GNU C++ implementations. If alignment 
specification is not available, then a complete set of compliant 1596.5 types can not be generated. 

There are four operators for +, *, - and /. The native operator always returns the value of the 
variable absent any interpretation; this can be used to examine the variable directly, which is useful 
in debugging, and can also be used to optimize the evaluation process in the class methods when the 
machine representation and the 1596.5 representation are compatible. As in function entry and exit 
or program initiation, the operators with the name AlignedBigRealQuadlet are for the constructors, 
which are invoked when the class is instantiated. The = operators are for assignment; finally, the 
float() operator returns the value of the variable when used in an expression. 

The code for non-native variable classes is quite different, as shown in Figure 2. In this class, the 
variable must be converted from and to little-endian format prior to use. Conversion is performed 
by the littlefloat function. In all other respects this class is identical to the previous one. There is 
a subtlety in the four arithmetic operators: the cast will cause the float() operator to be invoked, 
causing the littlefloat function to be called. 

The bytesize() function illustrates a problem with the C++ sizeof() operator. There is a basic 
confusion in C++ about whether sizeof() should take the size of the class, or the size of the private 
data in the class. In some cases these can be different. For example, if the private data area is a 
byte-sized variable, and we specify that the variable be word-aligned, sizeof() will return 4, not the 
expected 1. In the case of the 1596.5 validation suite, the code used sizeof() on a type which was a 
class, and. got errors because it really was depending on the semantics of sizeof yielding the exact 
number of bytes for the data type, which in our case was the size of the’ private data. Bytesize() 
removes this ambiguity, returning for aJi 1596.5 classes the size of the private data area. 

Promotion rules for scalar types are another source of concern in C++. For example, consider the 
code fragment shown in Figure 3. Multiplication of the float b and the int 2 will result in conversion 
of the int to a float, and a resultant multiplication of two floats. On the following line, multiplication 
of the ABRQ ¢ and the int 2 will result in one of two possible outcomes: 


e If an int method is provided, the ABRQ will be converted to an int, and then multiplied by 2. 
The result will be erroneous if c had a fractional part. 


e Ifno int method is provided, the C++ compiler we use (G++) will produce an error message. : 
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class AlignedBigRealQuadlet { 
float v __attribute__ ((aligned(4))); 
public: 
unsigned int bytesize() {return sizeof (float) ;} 
float * operator & () {return &v;} 
friend float operator * 
(AlignedBigRealQuadlet &c, 

AlignedBigRealQuadlet &d) 
{return ((float)c) * ((float)d) ;} 
friend float operator / 
(AlignedBigRealQuadlet &c, 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet &d) 
{return ((float)c) / ((float)d);} 
friend float operator + 
(AlignedBigRealQuadlet &c, 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet &d) 
{return ((float)c) + ((float)d);} 
friend float operator - 
(AlignedBigRealQuadlet &c, 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet &d) 
{return ((float)c) - ((float)d);} 
float native() {return v;} 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet (double &x) {v = (float) x;} 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet (int &x) {v = (float) x;} 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet() {v = (float) 0;} 
void native (float c) {v = c;} 
void operator = (AlignedBigRealQuadlet &c) 

{v = *((float *)&c);} 
void operator = (signed char &c) {v = (float) c;} 
void operator = (unsigned char &c) {v = (float) c;} 
void operator = (signed short &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (unsigned short &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (signed int &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (unsigned int &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (signed long &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (unsigned long &i) {v = (float) i;} 
void operator = (float &f) {v = (float) f;} 
void operator = (double &d) {v = (float) d;} 
operator float() {return v;} 


}; 


Figure 1: Example C++ class for an 1596.5 type. 
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class AlignedLittleRealQuadlet { 
float v __attribute__ ((aligned(4))); 


public: 

unsigned int bytesize() 

{return sizeof (float) ;} 

float * operator & () 

{return &v;} 

friend float operator * 
(AlignedLittleRealQuadlet &c, 
AlignedLittleRealQuadlet &d) 

{return ((float)c) * ((float)d);} 

// some methods not shown for space reasons 


friend float operator - 
(AlignedLittleRealQuadlet &c, 
AlignedLittleRealQuadlet &d) 

{return ((float)c) - ((float)d);} 
float native () 

{return little_float(v) ;} 

void native (float c) 

{v = little_float(c);} 

void operator = (AlignedLittleRealQuadlet &c) 
{v = *((float *)&c);} 
AlignedLittleRealQuadlet (double &c) 
{v = (float) little_float((float)c);} 
AlignedLittleRealQuadlet (int &c) 

{v = (float) little_float((float)c);} 
AlignedLittleRealQuadlet () {} 

void operator = (signed char &c) 

{v = (float) little_float((float)c);} 


void operator = (double &d) 

{v = (float) little_float((float)d);} 
operator float() 

{return (float)little_float (v);} 

}; 


Figure 2: Example C++ class for an 1596.5 type 
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float a,b; 
ABRQ c; 


c= 0.5; // set value of ABRQ to 1/2 
a=b * 2; // 2 is converted to a float 
a=c* 2; // int method of c is used 
// (result incorrect), or 
// error message if no int method 
a = ((float) c) * 2; // float method of c is used 


// result is correct 


Figure 3: Different promotion behaviour for classes and types. 


There is a work-around for the problem, as shown in the next line, but it requires the programmer 
to explicitly introduce casts, which in turn may require a large number of textual changes to the 
program. 

These classes were made functional to the point of passing the 1596.5 validation suite. Perfor- 
mance was very disappointing, however. Our goal is that for an 1596.5 type which is native, there 
be no penalty for using that type. Our expectation was that for an 1596.5 type which was native 
the C++ optimization would simply remove all the scaffolding and be as efficient as the native type. 
For example, in the ABRQ case shown above, we expected that on the highest optimization level 
the code generated would simply store directly to and from the float. Such was not the case. In 
fact, use of the ABRQ on a SPARC instead of a native float type caused a near order-of-magnitude 
performance penalty. 

We should note here that these experiences with C++ are based on our use of G++ version 2.0 
and higher. It may be that a different C++ compiler would exhibit different behaviour on promotions 
and be more efficient. Different behaviour on promotions would be some cause for concern: it would 
mean that from compiler to compiler, our types might not pass the validation suite. 

We did some work with the ATT C++ compiler version 3.0. It had two serious limitations, which 
ruled out its use: 


e It can’t handle SCI type names — they are too long. 
e There is no mechanism for specifying alignment of types. 


Another problem with the C++ approach relates to optimization. Many of the values used in a 
program are constants. The conversion of these. constants can be done at compile time if the types 
are known to the compiler. In C++ no such optimization is easily available. 

Our conclusions were that 


e C++, while it may have its uses, is not useful for providing new scalar types to a language 
when performance or correct promotion behaviour is an issue. 


e We had to integrate the types into a compiler. 


We therefore decided to investigate building a compiler which supports 1596.5 types correctly 
and efficiently. 


2 C Compiler Implementation 


We modified an ANSI C compiler to 
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int func( AlignedBigRealQuadlet photon, 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet photon1) 
< 
float f; 
int i; 
AlignedBigRealQuadlet photon2; 
if (photon == photoni) f{ 
photon2 = photon1 * photon; 
f = 2* photon; 
i = photoni; 
} 
} 


Figure 4: Sample code fragment accepted by the C compiler. 


e make the SCI types built-in and useable in arithmetic and assignment operations, 
e generate the necessary conversions between SCI and native types, and 
e unparse SCI-augmented C programs into standard C. 


An example of the use of SCI types and the operation of the SCI compiler is shown in Figure 4. 
The SCI C compiler recognizes the type AlignedBigRealQuadlet as builtin. It permits operations 
between variables of that type as well as with native types, and generates calls to conversion routines. 
The result is shown in Figure 5. The meaning of the data type ABRQ is defined in a header file sci.h, 
and is different for machines with different bit orderings. On the Sparc, this type is defined to be a 
float. On a little endian machine it is a structure containing an array of bytes. Similarly, realABRQ 
is a macro whose definition is platform-dependent. On the Sparc, it is a noop, since ABRQ is the 
native “real” type. On a little endian machine, realABRQ is a function which actually performs 
conversion to the little endian floating point format. 

The functionality of the compiler-generated code is the same as the C++. However, on the native 
machine for a particular SCI type, the performance is. the same as if the native type had been used, 
which is an order of magnitude better than the C++ version. 

With this basic SCI C compiler in place, we are planning to add optimizations which can improve 
performance on non-native types, such as operations on ABRQ on a little endian machine. We would 
like to eliminate calls to conversion routines where they could be avoided. One example from the code 
fragment above is the == operator. If the two operands are of the same type, then a bitwise compare 
suffices. At the moment, the compiler converts each operand to the native type (via realABRQ) and 
then does the compare. We plan to make each SCI type a union of primitive type and array of bytes, 
and generate == and != compares on the primitive type variant, as shown in Figure 6. 


Status and Performance 


On machines which directly support a given 1596.5 type, using the 1596.5 type (e.g. ABRQ) is 
as efficient as using the native type (e.g. float). Thus we have met one of our goals. 

On machines in which the 1596.5 and native type are incompatible, the cost is higher. The two 
major differences from one machine to the next are support of alignment on non-word boundaries, 
which on RISC machines such as SPARC or MIPS can cause a substantial penalty; and byte-ordering, 
which for different machines requires that all the bytes in the word be reversed. 
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#include <sci.h> 
int func(photon, photon1) 
ABRQ photon; 

ABRQ photon1; 

{ 


float f; 
int i; 
ABRQ photon2; 


if (realABRQ(photon) == realABRQ(photon1)) { 

photon2 = ABRQreal(realABRQ(photon1) * 
realABRQ(photon) ); 

2 * realABRQ(photon); 

intABRQ(photon1); } 


ft 
i 


Figure 5: Sample code fragment generated by the compiler. 


typedef union {float f1; 
unsigned char ar[sizeof(float)]; 
} ABRQ; 


ABRQ photon1; 
ABRQ photon2; 


if (photon1.f1 == photon2.f1) 


Figure 6: How comparison of non-native types can be supported. 
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struct native_type 
{ 
bestfit (ABRQ) x; 
bestfit (ABSQ) y; 
}3 


struct sci_type 
{ 
ABRQ x; 
ABSQ y; 
} 


struct native_type n; 
struct sci_type s; 


s; /* convert from sci to native and assign */ 
n; /* convert from native to sci and assign */ 


Figure 7: Structure support example 


For unaligned types with the same byte order the cost is the cost of producing an aligned type. 

The issue of byte reordering is more difficult. We timed a byte reordering algorithm we developed 
on several machines to get some idea of the relative penalty. We used the highest optimization level 
of the compilers. GCC was used on the SPARC and 386 machines; the standard IBM compiler was 
used on the RS/6000. The program loaded a variable, reordered the bytes, and then stored it to 
a different variable. The variables were declared volatile to insure that the store was done. We 
examined the assembly code to make sure it was doing what we expected. For testing purposes 
we ran 100 million iterations. We have determined for a SPARCstation 2 that the reordering for 
an unsigned long or float (i.e. 32-bit numbers) takes twice as long as a simple load or store (21 
seconds for 100 million iterations vs. 43 seconds). The numbers also apply to a SPARCStation ELC 
(25 seconds vs. 52 seconds). On the RS/6000, it takes almost six times as long (12 seconds vs. 
73 seconds)”. For the 386 systems we used, it takes less than twice as long (118 seconds vs. 203 
seconds). 

Given a reasonable compiler and architecture, the reordering should not be a significant penalty. 
For the type of applications we have run in a distributed environment, we don’t feel it will be an 
issue. 


Future Work 


We would like to implement a predicate called native() which, when given a 1596.5 type name, 
will return 1 or 0 if that type has an efficient native representation on the native machine. This 
predicate should function even at the C preprocessor stage, so that #ifdef directives work. 

Another useful built-in would be called bestfit. Bestfit would, given a 1596.5 type, return a 
native type that best approximates the 1596.5 type. For example, on a little-endian machine, the 
best-fit type for an big-endian float would be a little-endian float. 

Finally, a 1596.5 structure copy would be useful. This would do pairwise copies from structures 
containing non-native types to a structure containing bestfit types for each structure member. An 
example of such support is shown in Figure 7. 


21t could be that gcc on the RS/6000 would have much better results. 
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Although we have demonstrated the use of the 1596.5 types with DSMs, the C compiler we have 
described could also be used in RPC systems to replace XDR. For example, all the NFS structures 
could be specified using 1596.5 types, eliminating the need for the current layer of XDR software. 
This opens the way for much more efficient encoding and decoding of NFS requests. The cost of 
encoding and decoding software is becoming a concern in high bandwidth networks. We plan to 
create a set of SCI-based structures which are defined by the NFS Version 3 protocol when that 
protocol is finally released. 


3 Summary 


IEEE 1596.5 is a standard specifying a set of data types for use in Hardware Distributed Shared 
Memories. We have built a C compiler which supports these types as first-class objects. The types 
may be freely intermixed with the six standard C types. For types which are compatible with native 
machine types, performance is equivalent to what would be expected with the native machine type. 
For types which have no native representation, the cost of a load or store for a 1596.5 type ranges 
from 2 — 6 times the cost of a native type, depending on the machine and the compiler. We are 
working on compile-time optimizations to further reduce the cost of using non-native types. 

Using the IEEE 1596.5 compiler, users can make simple modifications to the declarations in their 
programs and create programs which will work in heterogeneous environments. The programmers 
do not need to learn another language or set of tools as they must with standard systems such as 
DCE or SunRPC. 

The IEEE 1596.5 types, while intended for use in HDSMs, can also be used in networking software 
currently in use. As part of an evaluation of this type of use, we are writing 1596.5-based definitions 
of the structures used for NFS. The use of these structures will eliminate all the NFS XDR code 
currently in place. 
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Abstract 


File systems that employ caching have been built for many years. However, most 
work in file systems has been done as part of monolithic operating systems, In this 
paper we give our experience with building a high-performance distributed file 
system on Spring, a highly modular operating system where system services such 
as file systems are provided as user-level servers. The Spring file system described 
in this paper supports cache coherent file data and attributes. It uses the virtual 
memory system to provide data caching and uses the operations provided by the 
virtual memory system to keep the data coherent. The file system uses a unique 
dynamic caching algorithm that allows per-machine caching file servers to be 
located when a file object is passed from one machine to another. A per-machine 
caching file server utilizes the virtual memory system to provide caching of data 
for read and write operations, and it has a private protocol with the remote file 
servers to cache file attributes. The result is an operating system that has all the 
advantages of modular systems while providing the efficiency of caching that was 
available in monolithic systems. 


1. Introduction 


Distributed file systems that utilize caching to provide good performance have existed for many 
years (e.g. Sprite [1], and Andrew [2]). However, until recently all of these file systems were 
implemented as part of a monolithic operating system. With the advent of microkernel systems 
(e.g. Mach [3] and CHORUS [4]) file systems are now being implemented outside the kernel in 
user level servers. Some of the system properties on monolithic systems that were exploited in 
order to build distributed file systems have changed. These system properties include: 


e Each system component knew about the location of other. components, For example, the 

virtual memory system knew that files could only be implemented by the file systems that were 
' in the kernel. In modular systems the different components could be anywhere, including 
across the network. 

e File objects were always acquired through the cache manager. For example, files were 
always opened through the file system, which was the same file system that did the caching. In 
modular systems objects can be passed between user applications, so a caching server may not 
be involved when users acquire objects. 
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e All components could trust each other. When system components are implemented by user 
level servers, this is no longer true. 

¢ Files and directories were only named via the file system. In systems with generic naming 
systems, files and directories can be bound and resolved via a naming system outside the file 
system. 


This paper describes our experience building a file system on Spring—a highly modular, distrib- 
uted, object-oriented operating system. Spring has several properties that provide unique opportu- 
nities and challenges when building a file system, including: 


e A powerful VM system with support for external pagers and operations that allow the construc- 
tion of distributed shared memory systems. 


e A naming system that allows objects of all types, including files, to be bound into the name 
space. 


e A capability-based security model. 


e An object model that allows objects to be passed freely between domains on the same or differ- 
ent machines. 


The Spring File System was designed to take advantage of these and other Spring properties to 
build a powerful coherent distributed file system. The file system consists of two types of file serv- 
ers: ones that provide access to files that they implement and ones that cache accesses to files 
implemented by remote file servers. File servers of the first type (called storage file servers) are 
responsible for providing access control, coherent access to file data and attributes, and file nam- 
ing. Data is kept coherent by using the primitives provided by the virtual memory system, and 
attributes are kept coherent by using a private protocol with caching file servers (see below). The 
storage file servers name their files by being one of the many name servers that compose the 
Spring naming system. In addition files can be stored in name servers that are not implemented by 
the file system. 


There are actually two different types of storage file servers: one thatruns on each Spring machine 
and provides access to files on the local disk and one that runs on the SunOS™ system and pro- 
vides access to SunOS files. Except for file storage details the two implementations are identical. 


The second type of file server (called a caching file server or CFS) is responsible for making 
access to remote data and attributes efficient. One of these file servers runs on each Spring 
machine that desires to have file caching. The CFS is optional: remote files will be accessible with- 
out a CFS, but accesses will be slower. 


The Spring File System utilizes a unique dynamic caching protocol to allow file objects to be 
cached by the CFS. Under this protocol the CFS is contacted to cache file objects when they first 
appear in a client domain. The result is that file objects are always cached by the CFS on the same 
machine as the client that possesses the file object. 


The resulting file system provides good performance. Once files are cached on the local machine, 
no remote operations are required to perform any operation on the file. Preliminary measurements 
show that caching allows basic file operations such as read, write, and map to be executed at least 
5 times faster than without caching. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 provides an overview of the Spring Oper- 
ating System; Section 3 discusses the file interface; Section 4 discusses the implementation of the 
storage file servers; Section 5 describes the implementation of the CFS and discusses the coher- 
ency protocol used by it and the storage file servers; Section 6 describes some additional file sys- 
tem functionality; Section 7 discusses performance; Section 8 presents related work; Section 9 
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discusses the lessons that we learned from building the Spring file system; and Section 10 offers 
some conclusions. 


2. The Spring Operating System 


Spring is a distributed, multi-threaded, extensible operating system that is structured around the 
notion of objects. A Spring object is an abstraction that contains state and provides a set of opera- 
tions to manipulate that state. The description of the object and its operations are specified in an 
interface definition language (IDL). IDL supports both notions of single and multiple interface 
inheritance. 


A Spring domain is an address space with a collection of threads. A given domain may act as the 
server (implementor) of some objects and the clients of other objects. The server and the client can 
be in the same domain or in different domains. 


Spring objects consist of two parts: the object representation that lives in the domain that is using 
the object and the state kept by the server of the object. The object representation contains at least 
enough state to allow an invocation on the object to get to the object’s server. Figure 1 shows an 
example of a Spring object where the client of the object and the server of the object are on differ- 
ent machines. 


Machine A 
Client Domain | Legend 


eT 


on > Object representation 


C _) Server state 
i || Domain 


= Machine 
Server Domain 


MachineB —> Handle to server domain 


( Object State ) 





FIGURE 1. Spring Object 


The client domain has an object that is implemented by a server domain. Theclient has 
a representation for the object that allows the invocations on the object to get to the 
server domain. The server keeps some state for the object. 


The Spring kernel supports basic cross domain invocations and threads, low-level machine-depen- 
dent handling, as well as basic virtual memory support for memory mapping and physical memory 
management [5, 6]. A Spring kernel does not know about other Spring kernels—all remote invoca- 
tions are handled by a network proxy server. 


A typical Spring node runs several servers besides the kernel. These include a name server, file 
servers, a linker domain that manages and caches dynamically linked libraries [7], a network 
proxy that handles remote invocations, a device server that provides basic terminal handling as 
well as frame-buffer and mouse support, and a UNIX® server that provides support for running 
UNIX binaries on Spring [8]. 


2.1 Spring Security 


If the server and the client of an object are in different domains, the representation of the object 
includes an unforgeable handle managed by the kernel that identifies the server domain. These 
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unforgeable handles have many of the security properties of capabilities in traditional operating 
systems. If a server determines that a client is entitled to specific access rights to a given piece of 
state (e.g. a file), it can give the client an unforgeable handle X. Encapsulated in the server side 
state for handle X will be the granted access rights and possibly the principal name of the client. 
Whenever a call arrives quoting handle X, the server can permit the given access to the underlying 
state without further checks. 


Servers determine if a client is allowed access to a piece of state by consulting an access control 
list (ACL) that is associated with the state. Each ACL entry contains a principal name and a list of 
access rights. A server will only believe that a client is a given principal if that client has first been 
authenticated to be that principal. Once a client has been authenticated to the server as a given 
principal P, then the server will be willing to return objects that grant specific rights for P as deter- 
mined by the ACL. 


2.2 Spring Naming 

The Spring name service [9] allows any object to be associated with any name. A name-to-object 
association is called a name binding. Each name binding is stored in a context. A context is an 
object that contains a set of name bindings in which each name is unique. An example of a context 
is a UNIX file directory. An object can be bound to several different names in possibly several dif- 
ferent contexts at the same time. 


Since a context is like any other object, it can also be bound to a name in some context. By binding 
contexts we can create a naming graph. The UNIX file system is a naming graph that is frequently 
restricted to a tree. 


Spring contexts provide support for the Spring security model. When an object is bound, an ACL 
can be given that specifies which principals are allowed which rights for the object. When a name 
is resolved, a set of desired modes is specified. Modes are a superset of rights. For example, read 
and write modes correspond directly to read and write access rights; however, append mode 
implies write access but also indicates the “mode” with which the object should be accessed when 
writes occur. When a name is resolved, an object with the desired modes is returned if the client 
doing the resolve is allowed the corresponding rights. 


2.3 Virtual Memory 


A per-node virtual memory manager (VMM) is responsible for handling mapping, sharing, and 
caching of local memory. The VMM depends on external pagers for accessing backing storage and 
maintaining inter-machine coherency [6, 10]. 


Most clients of the virtual memory system only deal with address space and memory objects. An 
address space object represents the virtual address space of a Spring domain while a memory 
object is an abstraction of storage (memory) that can be mapped into address spaces. An example 
of a memory object is a file object (the file interface in Spring inherits from the memory object 
interface). Address space objects are implemented by the VMM. 


A memory object has operations to set and query the length, and operations to bind to the object 
(see below). There are no page-in/out or read/write operations on memory objects (which is in 
contrast to systems such as Mach [3]). The Spring file interface provides file read and write opera- 
tions (but not page-in and page-out operations). Separating the memory abstraction from the inter- 
face that provides the paging operations is a feature of the Spring virtual memory system that we 
found very useful in implementing our file system. This separation enables the server of the mem- 
ory object to be different from the server of the pager object that provides the contents of the 
memory object. We will show uses of this feature in Section 5. 
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2.3.1 Binding a memory object to a cache object 

When a VMM is asked to map a memory object into an address space, the VMM must be able to 
obtain the contents of the memory object, since the memory object itself does not provide opera- 
tions for obtaining this data. Therefore, the VMM contacts the pager domain that implements the 
memory object by invoking the bind operation on the memory object. The objective of the bind 
operation is to point the VMM to a local data cache that provides the contents of the memory 
object and to tell the VMM what rights are encapsulated by the memory object. The details of the 
bind operation are given in [10]; in the rest of this section we will give a brief overview of the bind 
operation. 


During the bind operation the VMM and the pager domain exchange two objects: a pager object 
and a cache object. The pager object provides operations to page-in and out memory blocks, and 
the VMM uses it to populate a local cache. The cache object is implemented by the VMM, and the 
pager domain uses it to affect the state of the cache. Tables 1 and 2 list the operations of the cache 
and pager objects, respectively. A given pager object—cache object pair constitutes a two-way 


Operation Description 


flush_back Remove data from the cache and send modi- 
fied blocks to the pager. 


deny_writes | Downgrade read-write blocks to read-only 
and return modified blocks to the pager. 


write_back Return modified blocks to the pager. Data is 
PM | ridin hacen becuretnode 
Indicate to the VMM that the given range of 
cache is zero-filled. Data blocks in the range 
are held by the VMM in read-write mode. 


Introduce data blocks into the cache. 


TABLE 1. Cache object operations 





communication channel between a pager and a VMM, Typically, there are many such channels 
between a given pager domain and a VMM (see Figure 2 for an example). As far as the VMM is 
concerned, each memory object is unique—the VMM relies on the memory object’s pager to point 
it to a data cache from which the VMM obtains the contents of the memory object, and it also 
relies on the pager to indicate the encapsulated access rights of the memory object. This extra level 
of indirection allows different memory objects that share the same pages (but perhaps encapsulate 
different access rights) to share the same cache at the VMM instead of flushing the same pages 
back and forth between two separate caches. 


Description 


page_in Request data be brought into the cache. 
page_out Write data to the pager and remove data from 
the cache. 


write_out | Write data to the pager and retain data in read- 
only mode. 

sync Write data to the pager and retain data in the 
current mode. 


TABLE 2. Pager object operations 
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FIGURE 2. Pager-cache object example 


A VMM and a pager have one or more two-way cache-pager object connections. In 
this example Pager | is the pager for two distinct memory objects cached by VMM 1 
so there are two pager-cache object connections, one for each memory object. Pager 
2 is the pager for a single memory object cached at both VMM 1 and VMM 2 so 
there is a pager-cache object connection between Pager 2 and each of the VMMs. 


3. The File Interface 


Spring files contain data and attributes and support authentication, The interface provides access to 
the file’s data through two mechanisms. One way is through read and write operations; these oper- 
ations are inherited from the Spring io interface. The other way is by mapping the file object into 
an address space; this ability comes by having a file object inherit the memory object interface. 


Spring files have three attributes: the length of the file, its access time, and its modify time. The file 
interface provides get_/ength and set_length operations to retrieve and change the file length; these 
operations are inherited from the memory object interface. All three attributes can be retrieved via 
the stat operation; there is no direct way to set the access or modify time. 


Spring files support Spring authentication by inheriting the authenticated interface. The authenti- 
cated class provides support for access control lists, encapsulated rights and principals, and it 
allows new file objects to be created that reference the same underlying file state as the current file, 
yet contain different encapsulated rights. 


4. The Storage File Server 


In this section we will describe the implementation of the storage file servers. In this description 
we will ignore the issue of the caching file server since the caching file server is merely an optimi- 
zation and is not required for the file system to function properly. In the next section when we dis- 
cuss the caching file server, we will discuss the extra implementation required in the storage file 
servers to support caching by the CFS. 


4.1 Naming Files 


The Spring file system fits into the overall Spring naming system. Spring files can be accessed via 
contexts implemented by the storage file servers or via contexts implemented by other domains. 
The context objects implemented by the storage file servers are only one of the many types of con- 
texts that together compose the Spring naming system. 


4.1.1 The File System Contexts 
The storage file servers implement a subclass of the context class called fs_context. The fs_context 
class inherits from the authenticated interface and it adds the create_file operation, which creates a 
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file and binds it to aname. Thus the fs_context objects implemented by the storage file servers 
contain an encapsulated principal, encapsulated rights, and an ACL. Fs_context objects are nor- 
mally used to retrieve and bind file and fs_context objects, but other types of objects can be bound 
and retrieved as well (see Figure 3 for an example Spring name space). 





FIGURE 3. Sample Name Space 


A sample Spring name space that consists of fs_contexts and files implemented by 
the file system and other objects implemented by other domains. Files and 
fs_context objects can be bound and retrieved from fs_context objects or from 
other context objects. Although fs_context objects are normally used to store files 
and fs_context objects, other types of objects can be stored in fs_contexts as well. 


The storage file servers export their files by binding fs_context objects into a public Spring name 
server. Storage file servers read configuration files that determine where to bind their context 
objects. 


Each binding in an fs_context has an ACL. When a name resolution is invoked on an fs_context 
(e.g. someone wants to open a file for read-write), the file system ensures that the encapsulated 
principal of the context doing the lookup is allowed the desired access to the bound object. The 
resulting file or fs_context object will encapsulate the principal of the context doing the lookup 
and will also encapsulate the desired modes. For example, if a client had the root context object in 
Figure 3 authenticated with principal P and the client invoked the operation resolve(“B/F/H”’ , 
read-write), the client would get back a file object that encapsulated principal P and read-write 
mode, assuming that P had read access to contexts B and F and read-write access to file H. 


4.1.2 Naming Separate From File System 

File and fs_context objects can be bound into the Spring naming system just like any other object. 
Thus these objects can be bound into contexts that are not implemented by the file system. When a 
client retrieves a file or fs_context object from a non-file-system context (e.g. the file named “A/ 
D” in Figure 3), the context must be able to create a copy of the file or fs_context object that 
encapsulates the current principal and the desired modes. This is done using a Spring duplication 
service. 


A Standard Spring naming server does not know how to change the encapsulated principal or 
modes of an object. Thus any object server that wishes to allow its objects to be stored in name 
servers and allow the encapsulated access to be changed, must implement a Spring duplication ser- 
vice object. This object supports the dup operation which takes an object, a principal, and a desired 
set of modes and returns a copy of the object that encapsulates the given principal and modes, 
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The file servers implement two duplication services: one for files and one for contexts. When a file 
server is asked to duplicate an object it ensures that the caller has the right to produce an object 
with the desired principal and modes, and if so returns a copy of the object that encapsulates the 
given principal and modes. 


4.2 The FS Object 


The fs object can be used to create unnamed files. It supports one operation, get_file, which returns 
a new unnamed file object. In order for this new file object to be bound to a name it must be bound 
into some context. 


4.3 File Implementation 


Files are implemented by the storage file servers. In this section we will discuss the interesting 
details of the file implementation. Note that if a file that is being accessed is implemented by a 
remote storage file server, all operations invoked on the object will require a network RPC. The 
CES that is discussed in Section 5 is able to eliminate most of these network RPCs. 


4.3.1 Security 

The file objects implemented by the storage file servers are authenticated objects. Therefore they 
have both an encapsulated principal and encapsulated rights. The encapsulated rights are set when 
a file object is created, and the rights are checked on each access to the object. The encapsulated 
principal is not currently used for file objects. If we decide at some point to verify the principal on 
each access then we would use the encapsulated principal. 


4.3.2 Mapping Files 

As we described in Section 2.3, Spring files can be mapped into address spaces because the Spring 
file class inherits the memory object interface. When a client maps a file object into its address 
space, the virtual memory system and the file system follow the bind protocol described in Section 
2.3. The result is that the cache — pager object connection between the VMM and the file system 
is set up. Figure 4 gives the state of the system after a file object is bound into a client domain’s 
address space. 
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FIGURE 4. State after a file has been mapped. 





The file server implements the file object. When the file is mapped into the client’s 
address space, a pager object is created at the file server and a cache object is cre- 
ated at the client’s VMM. 
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4.3.3 Data Coherency 

There is a potential coherency problem when a particular file is mapped into multiple client’s 
address spaces on several machines at the same time. For example, if two clients on different 
machines have the same page of a file mapped into their address spaces both readable and writ- 
able, then some action must be taken to ensure that both clients see a coherent view of the page. 
One of the goals when building the file system was to give clients a coherent view of files. As a 
result one of the primary jobs of the file system is to keep files coherent. 


Since files can be cached a page at a time, coherency is done on a per page level; a file server keeps 
pages coherent by invoking operations on the cache objects that are associated with each file 
object. The storage file servers implement a single-writer, multiple-reader per-page coherency 
algorithm. The file system can guarantee coherency because it gets all page-in requests. Each 
request indicates whether the page is desired in read-only or read-write mode. 


4.3.4 Read and Write Caching 

Read and write operations are cached by mapping the file that is being read or written into the stor- 
age file server’s address space. Once the file is mapped, then the data is copied to or from the 
mapped region as appropriate. Since file mapping is used, all of the issues of data caching and 
coherency are handled by the vm—pager data coherency protocol. 


4.3.5 Periodic Data Write Back 

In order to reduce the amount of data lost in amachine crash, the storage file servers write back all 
modified data for their files cached at VMMs every 30 seconds. The file servers do this by invok- 
ing the write_back operation on the cache objects associated with each file. 


4.3.6 Coherency Impact of the Length 

Getting and setting the length may require coherency actions. Getting the length requires that the 
file server retrieves the length from anyone who is caching it writable. Setting the length requires a 
coherency action if the length is decreased. In this case the pages at the end of the file need to be 
eliminated from the file and from all caches of the file. If the pages are not removed from the 
caches, then clients will not see a consistent view of the file because some clients may be able to 
access parts of the file that no longer exist. Pages are deleted from caches by invoking the del- 
ete_range operation with the appropriate data range on all cache objects that possess deleted 
pages. 

If a file’s length is increased, then nothing has to be done in order to ensure coherency. However, 
there is an opportunity for an optimization that can best be done by the caching file server. We will 
discuss this optimization in Section 5.8. 


5. The Caching File Server 
In this section we describe the implementation of the Caching File Server (CFS). The CFS caches 


the following things in order to provide high performance: 


e Attributes to eliminate remote get length, set_length, and stat calls. 
e Data to eliminate remote read and write calls. 


¢ VM cache objects to eliminate remote bind calls and allow an additional optimization that 
eliminates most zero-fill page faults. 
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5.1 Basic Architecture 


In order to allow local file caching to be implemented, the file objects used by client domains must 
be implemented by the CFS. In addition the CFS must have a special communication channel for 
caching with the storage file servers whose data and attributes it is caching and a copy of the VMM 
cache object for the file. 


The other component of the caching architecture is the virtual memory system. The virtual mem- 
ory system uses the cache and pager objects described in Section 2.3, In order to make page-ins 
and page-outs as efficient as possible, the virtual memory manager should be able to communicate 
directly with the file server that stores the data; in other words, the pager object should be imple- 
mented by the storage file server, not the file cacher. The desired structure for data caching involv- 
ing the CFS, the storage file server, and the VMM is given in Figure 5. 
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FIGURE 5. Desired Caching Structure 


The client has a file object that is implemented by the CFS. The CFS has a private cach- 
ing communication channel with the storage file server. If the contents of the file object 
is cached by the VMM, then the VMM has a pager object implemented by the stora;ze 
file server and the CFS has a copy of the VMM cache object. 


5.2 The Caching Subcontract 


When client domains receive objects from aremote file server, the CFS must somehow be able to 
interpose on these objects so that caching can occur. This is done through the use of the caching 
subcontract. 


Every Spring object has an associated subcontract [11]. Subcontract is responsible for many things 
including marshaling, unmarshaling, and invoking operations on the object. Subcontract also 
defines the representation for each object that appears in a client domain’s address space. The stan- 
dard Spring subcontract is called singleton. The representation of a singleton object includes a ker- 
nel handle that identifies the server domain. When a client invokes an operation on an object that 
uses singleton, this handle is used to send the invocation to the server domain. 
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File objects use a different subcontract called the caching subcontract. File objects are only one of 
the users of the caching subcontract. The representation for an object that uses the caching subcon- 
tract contains: 


e A handle that identifies the server domain (this is the same handle that is in the singleton repre- 
sentation). 


e An object, called the cached_object, that is implemented by a domain that caches the original 
object. 


e A name, called cacher_name, that names the cacher to use. 


Figure 6 shows the configuration after a file object with the caching subcontract is cached by a 
CFS domain. 


Client Machine A 


file object 


cached object 


cacher name 
| server handle 









object 





Storage File Server | 
Machine B 


FIGURE 6. State after object is cached by CFS. 


The representation of a file object consists of a cached file object that is imple- 
mented by a CFS domain, a cacher name that names the CFS, and a handle to 
the storage file server domain. 





The cached_object in the caching subcontract representation is used when an invocation occurs on 
an object that uses the caching subconwact. If the cached_object is non-null, then the invocation is 
done on the cached_object; if the cached_object is null, then the invocation is done on the server’s 
handle. The cached_object will be null if there is no cacher or the server is on the local machine. 


The cached_object is obtained using the cacher_name when an object is unmarshaled into a client 
domain. Each cacher domain (such as the CFS) implements a cacher object. This object provides 
the operation get_cached_obj that takes an object implemented by a remote server and retums an 
object implemented by the cacher domain. This cacher object is bound in the local machine’s 
name space under a name that must be agreed upon by the implementor of the cacheable service 
and the implementors of cacher domains for the service. This is the name that is stored as the 
cacher_name in the subcontract representation. This name is put there by the server domain that 
created the cacheable object. 


When an object is unmarshaled into a client domain the unmarshaling code resolves the 
cacher_name to a cacher object implemented by a cacher domain. The unmarshaling code then 
invokes the get_cached_obj operation on the cacher object passing it in a copy of the cacheable 
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object. When the cacher domain receives the object, it creates a new object that it implements and 
returns this new object to the client domain. The object returned from the cacher is stored as the 
cached_object in the subcontract representation. 


5.3 The CFS Cacher Object 


The CFS implements a cacher object that it exports in the machine name space under a known 
name. Whenever a storage file server creates a file object, it sets the cached name in the file 
object’s representation to be the name of the CFS. Thus when a file object is unmarshaled, the 
CFS’s cacher object will be found and the get_cached_obj operation will be invoked on the cacher 
object. The CFS will then return a file object that it implements. 


When the CFS receives a file object to cache via the get_cached_obj call it must determine two 
things. First, it has to determine if it implements the cached_object that is in the file object’s repre- 
sentation, if so it just returns the cached_object. Second, it has to find the internal cache state for 
the file and the file’s encapsulated access rights; this is done by using the same bind protocol that 
the VMM uses to set up the cache object — pager object connection (see below). 


5.4 CFS to Remote File Server Connection 


The CFS and remote file servers need a connection similar to the connection between the VMM 
and pagers. The CFS needs to be able to get cached information for files and the remote file server 
needs to perform callbacks for cache coherency. This connection consists of two objects: an 
fs_cache object and an fs_pager object. The fs_cache object is a subclass of the VM cache object 
and is implemented by the CFS. The fs_pager object is a subclass of the VM pager object and is 
implemented by the storage file servers (see Tables 3 and 4 respectively for the extra operations 
added by the fs_pager and fs_cache objects). These objects are subclasses of the VM objects for 
two reasons: 


e It allows the normal bind operation on a file object to be used to set up the connection and dis- 
cover whether a file is already cached. 


e It allows the storage file servers to keep data coherent while being ignorant of whether they are 
dealing with a VM system or a CFS - the file servers just use the VM cache object operations 
for data coherency. 


The CFS — remote file server connection is set up using the same bind protocol described in Sec- 
tion 2.3 - it just involves different objects. 


Operation Description 


cached_bind Tell server file is cached at VMM. 


cached_stat Get cached attributes (writable if 
desired). Result indicates which 
attributes are cacheable. 


Set the length 
Release cached information. 


TABLE 3. _Fs_pager object operations 





5.5 Caching Binds 


One of the important jobs of the CFS is to cache the results of VM binds since they occur on every 
map call. When a bind occurs the CFS checks permissions and then checks to see if it already has 
a VM cache object for the file. If not it gets one in the following manner. The CFS first tells the 

remote file server that the VMM is caching file data so the remote file server knows that the file’s 
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data is being cached; this is done by invoking the cached_bind operation on the appropriate 
fs_pager_object. The CFS then calls the local VMM with the fs_pager object implemented by the 
remote storage file server to create a VM cache object. Once the CFS has a cache object, it keeps a 
copy of it and returns the cache object to the caller of bind (i.e. the local VMM). 


get_back_times Return access and modify times. 


whether the length can still be cached. 
dont_cache_time 
delete_cache 


TABLE 4. _Fs_cache object operations 





Figure 7 shows the configuration after a successful cached bind operation. Note that the VMM has 
a direct pager connection to the remote file server and the remote file server’s cache object is actu- 
ally implemented by the CFS. Thus all cache coherency operations on the cache object will indi- 
rect through the CFS. This does not significantly degrade performance since we are just adding 
one extra local call to two remote calls (the coherency call and the page-out operation) and all of 
the data is being transferred using the direct pager object connection. 
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Storage File Server 
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FIGURE 7. Stateaftera cached bind 


The client has a file object that is implemented by the CFS. The private caching 
channel between the CFS and the storage file server shown in Figure 5 is actually 
the fs_cache object—fs_pager object pair plus the file object. The storage file serv- 
er’s pager object actually has an fs_cache object implemented by the CFS instead of 
the VM cache object shown in Figure 5. However, the VMM still has a direct pager 
connection to the storage file server. 
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5.6 Caching Reads and Writes 


The CFS caches data for reads and writes on files by mapping the file that is being read or written 
into the CFS’s own address space. Once the file is mapped, then the data can be copied to or from 
the mapped region as appropriate. Since file mapping is used, all of the issues of data caching and 
coherency are handled by the virtual memory system and the remote file servers. 


In order to implement the read and write operations, the file length must be available locally, In 
particular, for writes that append data to a file, the CFS must be able to modify the length locally. 


5.7 Caching Length 


Caching the length is important because it allows read, write, get_length, and some set_length 
operations to happen locally. In order to let set_length and write operations happen locally, a CFS 
must have the ability to modify the length locally. As a result a length coherency algorithm is nec- 
essary. This coherency algorithm is a simple single-writer, multiple-reader algorithm: a storage file 
server will allow multiple CFS domains to cache the length readable, but only one to cache it writ- 
able. A CFS retrieves the length by invoking the cached_stat operation on the appropriate 
fs_pager object, and a storage file server keeps the length coherent by invoking the 
get_back_length operation on the appropriate fs_cache objects. 


The file length has to be retrieved by the storage file servers on page faults because the file server 
must know the current length of the file to determine if the page fault is legal. Thus, if on a page 
fault the length is being cached read-write, the file server will fetch the length back from the CFS 
that is caching the length and revoke write permission. 


Having the length cached read-write allows a CFS only to increase the length without informing 
the storage file server. A CFS still has to call through to the file server when a file is truncated so 
the file server can take necessary coherency actions. 


5.8 Zero-filling Cache Objects 


When a file is lengthened, all of the new pages between the old length and the new length will be 
read as zeros until the pages are modified. Instead of the remote file server zero-filling these pages 
on page faults, it would be much more efficient if the virtual memory system could zero-fill these 
pages itself thus avoiding a cross-machine call and a data transfer. This optimization is imple- 
mented by the CES. If the CFS has the length cached writable and the length is increased, the CFS 
invokes the zero_fill operation on the VM cache object. If the file object hasn’t been bound yet, 
then the CFS will do the zero-fill after the object is bound. 


The storage file servers have to keep track of pages that are being zero-filled by virtual memory 
managers. Whenever a storage file server discovers that thelength of the file has been extended by 
a CES, it assumes that all new pages between the old length and the new length are being zero- 
filled by the VMM on the CFS’s machine. A storage file server can discover that a CFS has length- 
ened a file in three ways: 


e The length is retrieved for coherency purposes. 
e TheCFS gives the length back because it is no longer caching it. 


e A page-out past the end-of-file occurs from a machine that has the length cached writable. In 
this case the length is set to contain the last byte of the page. 
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5.9 Caching Time 


Both the access time and the modify time can be cached by a CFS. Both times can be cached writ- 
able, but we make no attempt at keeping the access time coherent because it is impossible to keep 
a cached access time coherent if the file is mapped in multiple caches. Thus if we insisted on a 
coherent access time, it would require that stat operations on all shared mapped files, even read- 
only ones, are remote. We do not know of any important application programs thatrequire a coher- 
ent access time. 


The modify time is kept coherent so that programs such as make can function properly. A CFS is 
allowed to cache the modify time if no one has the file cached read-write or the CFS is the only 
CFS that has the file cached read-write. In the second case, the CFS is allowed to change the mod- 
ify time. A CFS retrieves the access and modify times by invoking the cached_stat operation on 
the appropriate fs_pager object and a storage file server keeps the modify time coherent by invok- 
ing the dont_cache_time operation on the appropriate fs_cache objects. 


5.10 Data and Length Write Back Policy 


Modified data is cached by the VMM for files that are cached by the CFS. If the machine that the 
data is cached on crashes, this data will be lost. As mentioned before, the storage file servers 
employ a 30 second write back policy for writing back this cached data. In order to make the data 
even more secure, the CFS employs its own write back policy: when the last reference to a cached 
file object is gone, the CFS will write back all modified data for the file. Data is not written back 
for temporary or anonymous files (see Section 6). 


Writing back the data is not sufficient - the length must be written back as well. As we discussed 
in Section 5.8, the storage file servers implicitly lengthen the file when page-outs past the end-of- 
file occur. Since page-outs are in page-size quantities, the file length is set to include the whole 
page. Thus the length has to be written back after the data is written back so the file server can 
know the true length of the file. When a storage file server gets the length from a CFS that is cach- 
ing the length read-write, it will truncate the file to that length. 


5.11 Security 


The CFS file server is trusted by client domains to cache their files. The CFS needs to ensure that it 
does not accidently allow some client to attain greater access to some cached file than the client is 
allowed. This is guaranteed by using the access rights obtained from the secure bind protocol 
described in Section 2.3.1. These access rights are checked on every operation on file objects to 
ensure that the client is allowed the desired access. 


6. Additional Functionality 


There are other pieces of functionality in the file system that we have not discussed. First, the file 
system is the source of anonymous memory objects. These memory objects are used by the system 
for things such as stacks and heap memory. These objects are acquired by the VMM via objects 
implemented by storage file servers and the CFS. The details of the anonymous memory object 
implementation is given in [12]. 


The other piece of functionality that we have not discussed is cache reclamation. The VMM, the 
CFS, and the storage file servers all cache information. When any of these services get too many 
objects in their caches, they need to reclaim some of them. Reclaiming can be complicated since it 
involves multiple domains. Details of cache reclamation are given in [6, 12]. 
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7. Current Status and Performance 


We have implemented the file system described in this paper. The file system that we have imple- 
mented consists of three file servers: 


¢ astorage file server that provides coherent access to files stored on the local disk, 
e aCFS that runs on each machine, 
e and a storage file server that runs on the SunOS system and provides access to SunOS files. 


The Spring File System that we have implemented uses caching extensively to provide high per- 
formance. In the rest of this section we will examine just how effective this caching could be and 
how effective it really is. 


7.1 Potential Improvements 


The caching by the CFS provides the ability for substantial increases in performance. Table 5 gives 
two examples of sequences of operations that clients can do on files and how caching dramatically 
reduces network accesses. The first example is the use of a 1 Mbyte temporary file accessed via the 
read-write interface. This shows the effect of the data and length caching done by the CFS. In this 
example, when caching is used there is virtually no network activity; this file can be read and writ- 
ten as fast as the local file system can copy data. The second example shows the use of a 1 Mbyte 
file accessed via memory mapping. This shows the effect of the zero-fill optimization. With the 
zero-fill optimization and length caching, there are virtually no network operations. 


Network Network 

Operations | Operations 

Without With 
Operation Caching Caching 


[Greatefle [2 [2 
ee ee 


Total lease 
reate file 


Set length 


Modify pages 





TABLE 5. ‘Possible improvements with caching 


Thepage size is assumed to be 4 Kbytes. The first example involves reading and writing 
a 1 Mbyte file in its entirety where each read and write transfers 4 Kbytes of data. With- 
out caching, 256 network reads and 256 network writes are required. The second exam- 
ple involves accessing a 1 Mbyte file through the mapping interface. Without the zero- 
fill optimization 256 network page faults are required if all the pages are touched. 


7.2 Measured Improvements 


In the previous section we discussed the potential benefits from caching. Table 6 gives measure- 
ments of some common file operations. The client machine is a SPARCstation™ 2 running Spring. 
The operations without caching go to a storage file server that is running on the SunOS system on 
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a SPARCstation 2. These measurements show that caching allows the operations to be executed at 
least 5 times faster than without caching. 


Without | With 
Operation | Caching | Caching 


os 
0.1 ms 


TABLE 6. Measured Performance 





We need to do much more extensive performance evaluation of the Spring File System including 
comparing its performance to other systems. Perhaps the most interesting comparison would be to 
compare the performance to that of other non-modular systems such as the SunOS system. How- 
ever, for now it is encouraging that caching is very effective for these simple measurements. 


8. Related Work 


There have been many instances of file systems that employ caching. Examples are NFS [13], the 
Sprite File System [1], and the Andrew File System [2]. All three of these file systems provide 
some level of caching of both data and attributes and some level of coherency. However, none of 
them provide distributed shared memory (DSM), and they were all built as part of or on top of 
monolithic operating systems. As a result many of the issues addressed by the Spring File System, 
such as dealing with external pagers, the separation of naming from the file system, and dynami- 
cally locating a per-machine cacher, were not addressed by these file systems. 


There have also been several instances of systems that provide DSM including [14], [15], and 
[16]. However, these systems also did not address the issues involved in a system like Spring. 


To our knowledge the only system that has addressed the caching problems in a distributed modu- 
lar system besides Spring is CHORUS [4]. The CHORUS system implements distributed shared 
memory by having one global coherency manager that interacts with a per-machine cache man- 
ager. Each access to a file object is indirected through the local cache manager by using a coherent 
capability. When a file object is created it contains the known port of the local cache manager. 


The special coherent capability in CHORUS provides functionality similar to the subcontract 
mechanism in Spring. However, the Spring subcontract mechanism is more general since it works 
even when the local cacher does not exist, and the cacher is identified by a name instead of a spe- 
cific port number. 


The notions of length and attributes coherency are not mentioned in [4]. Other issues, such as 
binding to caches, naming, and cache reclamation, are not mentioned either. Thus although CHO- 
RUS has implemented something similar to the Spring File System, it is unclear if they have 
solved all of the hard problems solved by the Spring File System. 


9. Lessons Learned 
While building the Spring file system we learned several things about designing a file system for a 
modular system such as Spring: 


e Splitting the memory object into a memory object and a pager object adds power. We used 
this feature to allow file operations such as getting attributes to go through the CFS while hav- 
ing all data transfers go directly to the storage file server. We would not have been able to 
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implement our caching architecture as efficiently if the data had to be paged in via the memory 
object as was done in Mach [3]. 

¢ Using the VM system for data caching greatly simplifies things. This is a much better 
approach than requiring the file system to implement its own buffer cache for data as was done 
in older systems such as Sprite [1]. 


e Building file systems at user level is a good thing. We found it much easier to build a file sys- 
tem at user level than building one inside the kernel. We were able to try out new versions of 
the file system without rebooting the kernel and we were able to debug the file system using 
nominal user level debugging tools. 


e Strong interfaces with subclassing is the right way to build systems. Once we developed the 
interfaces to our objects we were able to produce many different implementations (including 
adding caching) without having to change any client code. In addition we were able to utilize 
interface subclassing so that we could add functionality to the cache and pager object interfaces 
while still using the standard VM bind protocol. 


¢ Control over the object invocation mechanism is powerful. The Spring notion of subcon- 
tract was very useful in allowing us to transparently implement caching. We were able change 
the marshaling, unmarshaling, and invocation mechanisms for file objects so that they could be 
cached without programmers of client applications having to do anything. 

¢ When splitting a system into components work is required to allow good performance. We 
worked very hard when we developed the interfaces between the VM system and the file sys- 
tem to allow perforinance optimizations such as zero-filling to be possible. More work is still 
necessary in this area so that we can support other optimizations such as input and output clus- 
tering [18]. 

e A general naming system is good. In Spring, the file system fits into the overall Spring nam- 
ing system instead of trying to wedge naming for all objects into the file system as was done in 
other systems like Plan 9 [17]. This made the implementation of naming easier and cleaner. 


10. Conclusions 


File caching is crucial to good system performance in a distributed environment. The Spring File 
System provides effective caching in an environment different than the previous environments 
where caching was implemented. The Spring file data and attribute caches not only provide good 
performance but they are fully coherent as well. The Spring File System demonstrates that caching 
can be as effective in a highly modular distributed system as it is in monolithic systems such as the 
UNIX and Sprite operating systems. 


The one open question about building a file system on a modular system such as Spring is how 
performance compares to that on monolithic systems. We are currently beginning the process of 
performance analysis and tuning of Spring, and we believe that with the proper amount of tuning, 
we can attain performance comparable to monolithic systems. 
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Abstract 


Building failure-resilient, distributed software is difficult. In this paper we describe 
abstractions which help the programmer in developing such software systems by means 
of object-oriented programming. An object-oriented toolkit called ELECTRA is pre- 
sented, which provides abstractions for Remote Method Calling (RMC), object-groups, 
object-group communication with type checking, object-location trading and so forth. 
ELEcTRA allows the building of failure-resilient, directly distributed systems by reusing 
software components. With a simple example we demonstrate how a distributed, fault- 
tolerant client-server application can be realized in ELECTRA. 


Keywords:  Failure-Tolerance, Object-Groups, Object-Oriented Distributed Program- 
ming, Replication, Reusability 


1 Introduction 


There are two important requirements which toolkits for the development of reliable dis- 
tributed systems should fulfill: one is to provide powerful abstractions which help program- 
mers in building reliable distributed systems, the other is to increase the extent to which 
software components can be reused. 


Currently, a small number of programming toolkits exist, mostly in the form of C pro- 
gramming libraries, which aid programmers in building reliable distributed software over 
non-distributed operating systems. Examples are Isis [3], ANSA [1], PsyNc [20] and Ho- 
RUS [23]. However, the methods and tools offered by such toolkits are often difficult to use 
by people lacking many years of experience in building distributed systems, since most of 
the provided abstractions are low-level and not expressive enough for modeling real world 
problems. Therefore, it is difficult to realize reusable software components for distributed 
systems directly with such programming libraries. 


Object-oriented programming is known to be one of today’s best programming concepts 


“This work is supported by Siemens AG ZFE, Germany and Schweizer Bundesamt fur Konjunkturfragen, 
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to cope with complex systems while providing maintainability, extensibility and reusabil- 
ity [17]. A programming concept claiming such attributes is especially interesting for 
failure-resilient distributed systems, as they tend to become very complex. In this pa- 
per we introduce an object-oriented approach for building distributed software systems, 
and demonstrate how the proposed abstractions have been realized in a prototype, called 
the ELECTRA toolkit, which is developed at the University of Zurich. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: in Section 2 we introduce the ELECTRA 
toolkit and its underlying architecture. Section 3 proposes reusable classes for building 
distributed systems. Asynchronous Remote Method Calling and object-group communica- 
tion is addressed in Section 4. Service location-trading and remote service instantiation is 
described in Section 5. We compare our work with other approaches in Section 6. Section 7 
motivates further work and concludes the paper. 


2 The ELEcTRA Toolkit 


2.1 Short Overview 


ELECTRA [14, 15] is an object-oriented toolkit providing a set of new abstractions helping 
to build reliable distributed systems out of reusable components. The current prototype 
implementation of ELECTRA is written in C++, but the concepts described in this paper 
apply to other object-oriented languages as well. The toolkit allows one to instantiate active 
objects, called services in this context, on remote computers in a heterogeneous network. 
A service is an abstract definition of what a server is prepared to do for its clients. It 
can be seen as an object encapsulating an internal state and is accessible through a set of 
well-defined methods. To achieve high availability despite host and communication failures, 
services can be replicated over a set of hosts using object-groups [10]. Applications can 
access the service as long as at least one replica of it is operational. Front-end code running 
in the client applications hides this replication. The communication with such services is 
basically asynchronous and mainly takes place by invoking the methods of a local stub- 
object, a so-called prozy. The local invocations are transmitted to the remote service by 
code the ELECTRA stub generator produced. The process of transparently communicating 
with remote services by invoking methods of a local stub object is called Remote Method 
Calling (RMC) in ELECTRA. 


ELECTRA services are multi-threaded, which means that several methods of a service 
can be invoked concurrently and that several services can be active in the same program 
at the same time. Whenever a RMC arrives at a service, a new thread of execution is 
created for handling the request. ELECTRA provides a set of thread-safe classes (described 
in Section 3.2) which are used to implement reentrant resources inside a service. 


Typical applications developed with ELECTRA comprise so-called directly distributed 
systems [4], for example distributed file-systems or replicated nameservers. In directly dis- 
tributed systems, multiple processes interact directly with one another while continuously 
respecting constraints on their joint behavior. Data-ortented systems, such as distributed 
databases and transaction processing systems are not the main application area of ELEC- 
TRA. In data-oriented applications, processes share data but are independent. Neverthe- 
less, data-oriented applications can be accommodated in ELECTRA by realizing appropriate 
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synchronization mechanisms on top of the ELECTRA reliable broadcast and RMC facility. 
ELECTRA and object-oriented databases do not compete, they can coexist. 


The software development process in ELECTRA consists of identifying, defining and 
exploiting a set of services a distributed system should offer. The zdentification of services 
can be achieved by means of object-oriented analysis [5] of the requirements the system must 
fulfill. Services can then be defined using the ELECTRA service definition language (SDL) 
called ELECTRA-SDL. Finally, the programmer ezplozts services mainly by communicating 
with them using asynchronous or synchronous RMC and reliable object-group broadcast. 


Thinking about abstract services and instantiating services through objects and object- 
groups is a powerful paradigm for building complex distributed systems. Inheritance and 
polymorphism apply also to ELECTRA services and thus provide reusability of existing 
services and higher productivity of the programmer. 


In this paper we demonstrate several abstractions using a simple example of a stateless’, 
multithreaded network file-server which is accessible by remote client applications. The 
definition of the file-server in ELECTRA-SDL is the following’: 


Example 1: 


service FileServer: public ElectraService { 
method _ read( IN File f, OUT Buffer b ); 
method _ write( IN File f, IN Buffer b ); 
method — unlink( IN File f ); 


} 


FileServer is derived from the base-service ElectraService. ElectraService provides gen- 
eral methods for querying the version number of a service, for testing if a service is still 
operational and so forth. 


A File object contains the name of the file to be accessed as well as an index specifying 
the seek position within the file. A Buffer object contains data read or to be written. 
The method File::at_eof checks whether the end of the file has been reached during a read 
operation. 


Service definitions are fed to the ELECTRA stub generator which in turn generates the 
code needed to transparently access services using RMC and reliable broadcast. 


2.2 Architecture 


We chose the Horus toolkit (22, 23] to form the basic transport layer of ELECTRA (see 
Figure 1). Horus is the new Isis [3] implementation developed at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. It comprises a C library for managing causality domains, consistent 
views over process-group membership, failure detection and so forth. Horus itself is based 
on the Multicast Transport Service (MuTs) [23]. 


‘Meaning that no state information, for example seek positions related with individual files, are main- 
tained by the server. 

?The interface of the file-server is held simple for didactical reasons. Note that no open and close method 
is needed by a stateless file-server. Using a File and a Buffer object the read and write requests specify the 
area of the file to be read or written. 
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MutTs offers low-level primitives mainly for managing threads (lightweight-processes), 
sending and receiving messages and performing reliable broadcasts with groups of threads 
in heterogeneous distributed systems. ELECTRA’s support for different operating-systems 
and communication protocols is ensured by the MuTs layer. 


Currently, MuTs allows the handling and communication of unstructured data buffers 
only. The marshaling and communication of abstract datatypes is left to the program- 
mer. In contrast, ELECTRA allows programmers to transparently handle and communicate 
complex C++ objects. 


The layers ELECTRA is based upon could be replaced by another package offering low- 


level primitives for multi-threading, reliable broadcast and so forth. 


ELECTRA ELECTRA ELECTRA 


services atomic datatypes | stub generator 
HORUS services: 
causality domains, failure detection, group views, ... 


MUTS services: 


threads, broadcast, synchronization, ... 


different operating systems: 


UNIX (Sun, HP, AIX), Mach, X-Kemel, ... 


low-level communication services: 


UDP, TCP, IP, Deering-IP, Mach messages, ... 





Figure 1: The architecture of the ELECTRA toolkit. 


3 Reusable Components for Distributed Systems 


8.1 ELECTRA Services 


The ELECTRA toolkit provides a set of reusable base-services useful for building distributed 
applications. Services are encapsulated into multi-threaded C++ objects accessible by RMC 
and reliable broadcast. Figure 2 depicts some basic services which are part of the ELECTRA 
toolkit. Programmers can reuse these services to build their own, more sophisticated ones. 
ELECTRA-SDL allows for multiple inheritance within service definitions. 


The Trader and Mushroomer service will be addressed in Sections 5.1 and 5.2. The 
WindowServer allows a user program to open windows on workstation screens and to draw 
graphics on them. The GroupServer maintains group membership information applications 
need to perform broadcasts with service-groups. An ObjectServer is used to store and 
retrieve objects from storage using numeric object identifiers. The subclass OS-Mapped 
implements an easy to realize but slow object storage which maps objects onto files of the 
underlying operating system. LFS Mapped maps single objects or object-clusters onto a 
fast log-structured file-system which is also part of the ELECTRA toolkit. Since numeric 
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object identifiers impose a user-unfriendly naming mechanism, a DirectoryServer can be 
used to manage an ObjectServer. Basically, a DirectoryServer maps human-chosen ASCII 
names to numeric object identifiers. Hierarchic_.DS implements a hierarchic name space, 
whereas Flat_DS realizes a flat, unstructured name space. Programmers can provide more 
sophisticated directory servers on their own by reusing the DirectoryServer class or one 
of its subclasses. The same ObjectServer can be associated with several DirectoryServers 
providing different naming schemes. Storage services and directory services are separated 
for flexibility. 


ElectraService 
Trader Mushroomer WindowServer GroupServer _DirectoryServer ObjectServer 
Hierarchic_DS Flat_DS OS_Mapped LFS_Mapped 


Figure 2: Basic ELECTRA services. 


3.2 Passive ELECTRA Objects 


Instances of the class ElectraService are active in the sense that they can receive RMCs and 
broadcasts. The toolkit also provides a thread-safe class library for passive objects which 
can be communicated by remote method calling or broadcasting. Passive ELECTRA objects 
are part of the ElectraLibrary class hierarchy as depicted in Figure 3. Next, we explain how 


ElectraLibrary 


Swing Array Matrix List Graph Window File 


Figure 3: Passive ELECTRA objects. 


instances of ElectraLibrary subclasses can be transferred to remote services and how they 
can be made persistent. 


The abstract base-class ElectraLibrary dictates that each of its subclasses must provide 
the methods 


dump(char *buffer); 
undump(char *buffer); 


dump stores the state of an object into the memory region buffer points at. Its com- 
plementary method undump changes the state of an object to the state stored in buffer. 
ElectraLibrary objects are communicated by transferring their state over the network. The 
client-code generated by the stub generator stores an object’s state into a buffer by calling 
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dump. The buffer data is then transferred over the network, broadcast or point-to-point, 
using primitives from the Horus layer. On the receiving site, server-code also produced by 
the stub generator creates an “empty” object of the appropriate type and invokes undump 
with the just received buffer-data to initialize this empty object. This all happens inside 
the toolkit and is transparent to the programmer. 


The ELECTRA ObjectServer relies on the dump and undump methods to store and read, 
respectively the content of objects. Objects can explicitly be made persistent by communi- 
cating them to an ObjectServer. 


Using the C++ stream operators? an ElectraLibrary object can be stored on and read 
from a file of the underlying operating system. This allows to checkpoint an object’s state 
and to initialize an object out of such a checkpoint. The stream operators themselves work 
by calling dump and undump. 


4 Remote Method Calling and Object-Groups 


As mentioned before, applications built with the ELECTRA toolkit make extensive use of 
Remote Method Calling (RMC) to communicate with remote services. RMC is an object- 
oriented variant of the well-known RPC [19] paradigm. RMC allows an application to 
invoke methods of a remote service using ordinary C++ syntax. The remote method call 
may include all the C++ base datatypes and also objects as arguments and it may return 
base datatypes and objects. 


Communication with remote services is basically asynchronous and takes place by in- 
voking the methods of a local stub-object, a so-called prory. These local invocations are 
transferred to the remote service by code the ELECTRA stub generator produces. Clearly, 
the local application must first instantiate a stub-object for the remote service before it can 
interact with it. Remote accessible services are registered with a special service called the 
ELECTRA trader, described in Section 5.1. 


A user program wishing to interact with our FileServer uses the C++ client class def- 
anition of the FileServer to instantiate a local stub-object. This client class definition is 
automatically generated out of the service definition in Example 1 by the ELECTRA stub 
generator, and is shown in the following code fragment: 


Example 2: 


class FileServer { 
error_t read( File f, Buffer& b, calltype c, Answer a = NO_ANSWER); 
error_t write( File f, Buffer b, calltype c, Answer a = NO_ANSWER); 
error_t unlink( File f, calltype c, Answer a = NOANSWER); 


} 


Each method of a client stub holds two more parameters than the associated method in 
the service definition: the calltype parameter indicates whether an asynchronous (async) or 
synchronous (sync) RMC shall be performed. In asynchronous calltype, the thread invoking 
an RMC is not blocked and an Answer parameter can be provided to the RMC indicating 


>operator>> and operator<< 
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what action shall be raised when the RMC has terminated. Answer defines a method to be 
invoked with an own thread of execution when the response to the RMC arrives. Answers 
can be omitted from the call. RMC invocations always return an object of type error 
containing an error description in case a remote operation failed. 


To summarize, the following C++ code fragment demonstrates how asynchronous and 
synchronous RMCs are performed. The example code contacts a remote file-server to copy 
a file from there to another remote file-server by successively transferring data blocks of size 
BUF_SIZE. In this particular case, read-operations from the file-server must be performed 
synchronously. Write-operations into the file-server can be performed asynchronously, since 
in this case only IN parameters are transferred. Answers to asynchronous RMCs are guar- 
anteed to arrive in the same order as the related RMCs were invoked. 

Example 3: 


Buffer buf( BUF_SIZE ); 
File from("/tmp/from’” ); 
File to" /tmp/to” ); 


FileServer eterna( "/machines/eterna/FileServer’, bind ); 
FileServer sirius( ” /machines/sirius/FileServer”, bind ); 


while( ! from.at-eof() ){ 
eterna.read( from, buf, sync); 
from.position += buf.size; 


sirius.write( to, buf, async); 
to.position += buf.size; 


A third calltype exists which allows for an intermediate form of synchronization. When 
the Promise [13] calltype is specified, ELECTRA returns a Promise object which allows for 
synchronization at a later stage in the program: 


Example 4: 


Promise p; 
remote.read( from, buf, promise, p ); 


p.wait(); 


The read operation is issued asynchronously, but p.wait() blocks the calling thread until 
the RMC is finished, if this is not already the case. After this explicit synchronization, the 
file data read is available in the buf object. 


The first parameter to the FileServer constructor ( ”/machines/eterna/FileServer” ) is 
needed by ELEcTRA to find the physical service-address of the remote FileServer. A physical 
service-address provides information such as the network address and the port number of 
the service. The mapping between keys and service-addresses is performed by a special 
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service known as the location-trader. The trader is an important part of the ELECTRA 
system and will be described in Section 5.1. 


4.1 Reliable Object-Group Communication 


In many situations, it is necessary to have a facility which allows one to send messages to a 
group of services by means of reliable broadcast [2]. For example, operations on replicated 
services are transparently broadcasted to all of their replicas to keep their internal state 
consistent. Broadcasts are reliable in the sense that all group members or none of them, 
in the case a failure occurred during the operation, will receive a broadcast. A broadcast 
can be performed atomically ordered, thus ensuring that subsequent broadcasts arrive in 
the same order at all replicas. However, some applications can preserve consistency with a 
weaker, causal ordering [12] leading to better performance. 


In ELECTRA-SDL the ordering of events can be defined on a per-method basis by spec- 
ifying abcast for atomically ordered broadcast, cbcast for causal broadcast or ubcast for 
unordered broadcast. 


As an example, imagine a replicated FileServer where the write and unlink operations are 
reliably broadcasted to the replicas: 


Example 5: 


replicated service FileServer: public ElectraService { 
method __read( IN File f, OUT Buffer b ); 


abcast write( IN File f, IN Buffer b); 
abcast unlink( IN File f ); 


In this example, read operations are not broadcasted since the file is not altered by a 
read. write and unlink operations are broadcasted using atomically ordered broadcast, thus 
ensuring that subsequent operations always arrive in the same order at all replicas. For a 
more detailed discussion of operation-orderings on replicated services refer to [11]. 


The Horus layer is capable of delivering broadcasts on networks providing no hardware 
or software support for broadcast, such as the Internet without adequate extensions [6]. 
For such networks, a broadcast is automatically delivered using a point-to-point message 
for each member of the group. If support for broadcasting is provided, which is the case in 
LANs like the Ethernet, MuTs takes advantage of it. This optimization is transparent to 
the programmer. 


ELECTRA enhances the basic Horus broadcast facilities by encapsulating them into the 
service abstraction, by providing strong type checking for the parameters of a broadcast 
at compile time and by allowing compound objects to be broadcasted. All these enhance- 
ments have been found to considerably ease the realization of distributed systems involving 
replicated resources. 
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4.2 Benefits of Ob ject-Groups 


Object-groups provide for replication transparency, meaning that client applications need 
not to know whether they communicate with a single instance of a service or with an 
object-group [10]. Further advantages of object-groups are: 


e Anon-replicated object can easily be replaced by an object-group whenever the object 
becomes overloaded. Parallelism and load sharing can thus be increased step by step, 
provided that the toolkit offers the required abstraction mechanisms which allow to 
communicate with an object-group as if it were a non-replicated object. 


e Availability and fault tolerance are increased by using object-groups to implement 
critical services. The service then remains operational as long as at least one of the 
group members is operational. 


e Object-groups can be used as reusable building blocks for complex distributed systems. 
New (replicated) services can be realized by deriving them from existing services by 
means of class inheritance. 


e Objects encapsulate an internal state and make it accessible through a set of well- 
defined methods. State-encapsulation eases the realization of state-checkpointing and 
state-migration. Both issues are important for building scalable, failure-tolerant ap- 
plications. 


5 Special ELECTRA Services 


5.1 Location Trading 


Remote services are located using the ELECTRA location-trader. The location trader is 
a special server known to all ELECTRA applications. Whenever a client stub-object is 
instantiated by a user program, the first parameter to the constructor (see Example 3) 
contains the human-chosen name of the service which is transmitted to the trader by the 
generated stub code. The trader returns the physical address of the service. The second 
parameter to a service instantiation can be set to bind. This indicates that an existing 
service address should be bound to a local stub-object. The whole process is performed 
inside the toolkit and is transparent to the programmer. 


When programmers wish to register their own services, this second parameter will be 
set to install instead of bind, resulting in a new service that other user programs can bind 
and exploit as well. 


The format of the human-chosen service name is <Domain>:<Path>. For example, the 
service name "cs.cornell.edu:/campus/nameserver” refers to a service registered at the master 
trader in the "cs.cornell.edu” domain. When the <Domain> specifier is omitted, then the 
local domain is chosen per default. 


The ELECTRA master trader, which has a special service address known to all appli- 
cations within its administrative domain, a LAN for example, also manages references to 
master traders in other domains. A master trader per LAN can be defined holding informa- 
tion about the services running in its LAN. Analogously to nameserving in the Internet [18], 
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one can imagine a huge network of traders each serving its own administrative domain and 
holding “pointers” to other traders in other domains. To achieve failure-tolerance, master 
traders are replicated over several hosts in their administrative domain. 


From time to time the trader sends the are_you_alive RMC to each registered service. 
Services failing to respond to the signal are discarded from the trader’s database. The 
programmer can specify that a service failing to respond be automatically restarted by the 
trader. The are_you_alive method is realized in the ElectraService base-service (Figure 2) and 
thus inherited by every ELECTRA service. 


5.2 The Mushrooming Mechanism 


Remote services can be dynamically created on demand. The programmer can thus have 
his services “pop up” elsewhere in the network. We call this concept mushrooming. On each 
host being part of the ELECTRA system a local service called the Mushroomer is instantiated 
at boot-time of the host. Mushrooming of a remote service is performed through the 
following steps: 


e The mushroomer at the target host must determine whether an instance of the re- 
quested service has previously been created on this host. It does this by consulting 
an internal table containing the names of the services already running on the host. 


If no instance of the requested service is running, then the mushroomer obtains the 
path from which the executable binary for the service shall be loaded. The mushroomer 
loads the appropriate executable which is time-expensive. Finally, the new service is 
instantiated and registered with the master trader. The mushrooming process ends 
here. 


e Otherwise, the executable binary for the requested service has been loaded previously. 
In this case a new instance of the service is quickly created. The new service is then 
registered with the master trader. 


This process is also transparent to the programmer. Instantiating a FileServer on a 
remote host is achieved as follows: 


Example 6: 


moo 


FileServer fs( ” /machines/eterna/FileServer” , " eterna.ifi.unizh.ch”, mushroom ); 


The service is instantiated on the remote host "eterna.ifi.unizh.ch” and registered into the. 
master trader of domain "ifi.unizh.ch” using the searchkey ” /machines/eterna/FileServer’ . 


6 Related Projects 


In this section we briefly refer to some of the object-oriented systems which motivate and 
influence our work. 


Arjuna [21] is an object-oriented programming system which makes use of nested atomic 
transactions to grant integrity between persistent objects. 
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Avalon/ C++ is a superset of C++ and relies on the Camelot Carnegie-Mellon Low Over- 
head Transaction Facility [8]. Avalon/C++ provides transaction semantics for atomic ob- 
jects. 


Arjuna, Avalon/C++ and most of today’s object-oriented, distributed toolkits are con- 
ceived for data-oriented applications, where processes share data-objects but are indepen- 
dent. Atomic (nested) transactions are the natural consistency model for such systems. 
Most of the object-oriented environments of today focus on transactions. Such systems 
will surely prove powerful for database applications, but awkward where the goal is to sup- 
port high availability client-server applications auch as cooperative computing applications 
and other object-group based applications [3]. ELECTRA is explicitly conceived for such 
object-group based applications, where processes interact directly with one another while 
continuously respecting constraints on their joint behavior. Transaction mechanisms are not 
adequate enough here. We propose the causal object-group broadcast and asynchronous 
RMC abstractions for efficiently synchronizing such applications and realizing replicated, 
highly available services. 


The Comandos (Construction and Management of Distributed Operational Systems) 
project aims at defining and implementing an integrated platform supporting transparent 
distribution and persistent programming [16]. It introduces the concept that an object is 
member of one or several domains. Every Comandos domain can span multiple machines 
and accessing a remote object causes the expansion of a domain to include the remote 
object. 


In contrast, ELECTRA does explicitly not provide full distribution transparency, al- 
though layers providing full distribution transparency can be built on top of ELECTRA. 
ELECTRA provides the notion of selective transparency [15], meaning that the programmer 
can explicitly place services and objects on selected hosts, if required, and thus break the 
location-transparency. If not required, the choice of where a new service is to be placed 
can be left to ELECTRA. Full transparency can lead to severe performance problems in 
large-scale distributed systems. ELECTRA’s concept of trading domains allows the efficient 
interconnection of applications running in different networks. 


CORBA (Common Object Request Broker Architecture and Specification) [7] provides 
mechanisms by which objects transparently make requests and receive responses. The 
Common Object Request Broker provides interoperability between applications on different 
machines in heterogeneous networks. System independence is mainly achieved by having 
an Object Request Broker (ORB) Architecture offering specific functions independent from 
the underlying operating-system. Language independence is mainly achieved by specifying 
service interfaces in CORBA-IDL (Interface Definition Language). 


CORBA and ELEcTRA have several aims and features in common. In contrast to 
CORBA, we address the aspect of object-group broadcasting, ordering of events, failure 
reporting and replication within the toolkit. The actual version of CORBA-IDL allows 
for a simple form of public inheritance between interfaces. In analogy to C++, ELECTRA- 
SDL supports public, private and virtual derivation for service specifications, which is useful 
for structuring complex, object-oriented distributed systems. Furthermore, inheritance and 
dynamic binding are also supported for ELECTRA objects which act as parameters to RMCs 
and broadcasts. 


Unfortunately, the current CORBA specification [7] does neither address object-groups 
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nor consistent view on failures for the processes in a distributed system. We feel that 
both concepts are important for reliable distributed systems. The extension of the CORBA 
object request broker with object-groups has been proposed in [10]. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we have described object-oriented concepts for easing the realization of directly 
distributed systems and how these concepts are realized in a prototype called the ELECTRA 
toolkit. For small distributed applications, the object-oriented paradigm can lead to more 
readable programs already, but in complex projects it may mean the difference between 
success and failure. 


We have shown that it is possible to enhance an existing, procedural programming li- 
brary for distributed systems, HoRUs in our example, with powerful object-oriented abstrac- 
tions. These abstractions considerably ease the development of failure-resilient distributed 
systems and allow for reusability of software components. 


The reusable components have been successfully used over the past months to build 
a distributed nameserver, a simple distributed file-server, a parallel pattern-matching pro- 
gram and other applications. First experiences have been very motivating for us from the 
viewpoint of abstraction level and performance. Nevertheless, the toolkit is just at the 
beginning of its evolution and exploitation. 


Whereas ELECTRA is primarily conceived for directly distributed applications, it would 
be useful to enhance the toolkit with constructs for atomic actions based on the causal 
broadcast facility. This would ensure better support for purely data-oriented applications. 


Currently, only the migration of passive ELECTRA objects (data-objects acting as pa- 
rameter to RMCs and broadcasts) is supported. Future work will also consist in realizing 
appropriate mechanisms to “freeze” active, multi-threaded services, transferring their state 
using the proposed dump/undump mechanism, and resuming their threads on remote hosts. 
This would give the programmer an abstraction for migrating threads in heterogeneous 
systems by only migrating the state of multi-threaded objects and not their program code. 


The implementation of metaobjects [9] is also being considered. This type-information 
available at runtime would give better support for the marshaling of complex object- 
structures such as graphs, trees and so on. Type-information in form of metaobjects is 
also helpful for debugging distributed applications by allowing the inspection of the state 
of active and passive objects at runtime. 
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Availability 


The primary goal of the ELECTRA project is to research the design and implementation 
of object-group based, distributed systems. The described research-prototype is not avail- 
able outside the University of Zurich at this time. Further technical reports about the 
matter will be placed on the anonymous ftp server of the University of Zurich, network 
address ftp.ifi.unizh.ch. Requests and comments regarding ELECTRA can be directed 
to electraQifi.unizh.ch. 
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Abstract. Support for co-operative distributed applications is an important direction 
of computer systems research involving developments in operating systems as well as 
in programming languages and databases. One emerging model for the support of co- 
operative distributed applications is that of a distributed shared universe organized as 
a set of objects shared by concurrent activities. 


This paper describes our experience in the design, implementation, and use of a distri- 
buted system intended to support the above model. The system provides a generic 
interface designed to support any object oriented language that satisfies a minimal set 
of assumptions. Shared objects are grouped in clusters; a cluster is implemented as a 
persistent segment, which may be dynamically mapped in a context (virtual address 
space) associated with a task. Context dependent information (e.g. protection rights) 
associated with an object is lazily computed and stored in the context as a separate 
memory segment. 


A prototype version of the system has been implemented on the Mach 3.0 
microkernel as a base, and used for simple co-operative applications. Our 
implementation also demonstrates how an object oriented platform can be supported 
alongside Unix on a modern microkernel. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Support for co-operative applications is an important direction of computer 
systems research, involving developments in operating systems as well as in 
programming languages and databases. One emerging model for the support of co- 
operative distributed applications is that of a distributed shared universe organized as 
a set of passive objects (active agents are define outside of objects) [Bal 92], 
[Dasgupta 90], [Liskov 92]. In this paper we report on our experience in designing, 
implementing, and using a system to support such a model. Our goal is to provide an 
efficient platform for a family of object-oriented languages such as Guide (a language 
designed by our group [Krakowiak 90]), and a persistent extension of C++. In 
particular, we wish to enhance sharing and protection, to simplify integration and to 
improve the performance of complex co-operating applications manipulating a large 
number of small objects (i. e., about a few hundred bytes on the average). Our target 
application domain includes office applications, such as a co-operative document 
editor [Decouchant 93] and a system for document circulation [Cahill 93, chap. 8], 
composed of groups of interacting data centered tools that are inherently in- 
terdependent and have frequent interactions. 
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This paper describes our experience with Guide-2, the second version of an 
object-oriented distributed platform intended to support these complex applications. 
Guide provides a single global address space of potentially persistent objects shared 
by multithreaded, possibly distributed Tasks}. Crucial to the design is the ability to 
provide mechanisms that allow sharing of objects at different virtual address 
locations, and efficient management of inter-object reference translations (i.e. 
swizzling and unswizzling of object identifiers). In addition, these mechanisms 
should allow dynamic binding (applications written in O-O languages and using 
persistent objects do not always know statically the type of the objects they manage). 
Sharing and protection should be defined in terms of objects. 


The problems are not fundamentally different from those that Multics 
[Organick 72] intended to solve 25 years ago, by providing a segmented machine on 
dedicated hardware. The lessons learned from our experience may be summarized as 
follows: 


¢ A segmented virtual machine, with a dynamic binding mechanism, provides 
an adequate support for distributed shared objects. 


¢ Segments may be implemented at a reasonable cost on current hardware 
(and probably even better on the upcoming generation of machines). 


¢ Shared object structures are a convenient base for the programming of 
distributed co-operative applications. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 is a summary of 
the main design choices and implementation principles of the system. Section 3 
describes our experience; it concentrates on three aspects : an evaluation of the 
addressing mechanisms ; a summary of performance figures ; an assessment of the 
adequacy of the system for the support of co-operative applications. Section 4 
presents conclusions and perspectives. 


2. SUMMARY OF THE GUIDE DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


2.1. Main design choices 


This section summarizes the main design decisions of Guide. A complete 
description and justification is given in [Chevalier 93]. 


Object and execution models 


The object model provided by the Guide virtual machine defines basic 
abstractions for building complex structures. The virtual machine is intended to be 
used by the run-time system of object-oriented languages (in practice: Guide and an 
extended C++). The model defines three basic abstractions: instance-objects, class- 
objects, and code-libraries. The corresponding entities are potentially persistent; they 


1We use Task with a capital T to differentiate Guide Tasks from the Mach tasks used in the 
implementation. 


are named by universal system references. Figure 1 shows the organization of these 


entities. 
Code-library 






Instance-object 


Class-object 






Code-library 
; 


Figure 1: The generic object model 


Class-objects and instance-objects are defined separately, in order to enforce 
modularity; the system knows about the link between an instance-object and its class- 
object. An instance-object can only be accessed using the methods defined in its 
class. The system does not manage relationships between class-objects. The code of 
the methods involved in class definitions is stored in code-libraries. 


Objects are named by unique system references, and may contain references to 
other objects. A code-library may contain a reference to a procedure in another code- 
library. Objects are passive (active agents are defined independently from objects). 


The execution model is based on multithreaded Tasks. A Task is a set of 
resources, in particular a distributed virtual address space, shared by its activities 
(sequential threads of control). The address space of a Task is composed of a set of 
contexts. A context is a virtual memory local to a node. A Task may span many nodes 
and the set of objects it contains can evolve dynamically. In practice, a program is 
represented by a Task, and a complex application may involve several cooperating 
Tasks. 


Shared objects is the only means of communication between threads within the 
same Task or in different Tasks. The system should provide different policies to 
implement object sharing (i.e., one copy for read/write object-instances, multiple 
copies for class-object) 


Management of shared objects 


In order to be accessible, an object must be mapped in a context of a Guide 
Task. Object sharing between Tasks could be implemented either by sharing contexts 
between Tasks or by mapping an object in separate contexts, one per Task. The 
second solution was adopted in order to provide protection for individual objects. 
Tasks do not share contexts and protection is enforced by isolation of Tasks. 
Furthermore, the protection scheme described in [Hagimont 92] does not allow 
objects of different owners to be mapped in the same Task context. 
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Our experience shows that most Guide data objects are small (i.e. less that 300 
bytes). Using objects as units of sharing would mean supporting the cost of a 
mapping for each object binding. We therefore decided to use an object clustering 
scheme. A cluster is a set of (logically related) objects that have the same owner; 
clusters are the units of mapping. A cluster is mapped in the context of a Task when 
two conditions are fulfilled: an object of the cluster has been called (for the first time) 
by an object mapped in the context; the object caller has the same owner as the called 
object. In practice, clusters can be used at the application level to group logically 
related objects; the cost of cluster mapping is amortized if most references are local to 
the cluster. 


Object binding 


The main motivations in the design of our generic virtual machine [Freyssinet 
91] are to provide dynamic binding of references (in order to accommodate 
polymorphism rules of languages), and to support persistent shared objects that may 
be used to build more complex structures by embedding references to external objects 
within the instance data of an object. 


This design is based on the following decisions: 


¢ Ina previous prototype [Balter 91], each method call was interpreted, i.e. the 
binding of code and data was checked by the kernel before the actual call. In 
order to improve performance, interpretation is now only done at first call. 


e Since we only have a 32 bit address-space, we reuse space by dynamically 
mapping clusters in address spaces. An object may be mapped at different 
addresses, which excludes traditional pointer swizzling. The solution was to 
simulate a Multics-like segmentation mechanism [Organick 72]. 


A reference in an object O/ to another object O2 mapped in the same address 
space A is made through a linkage segment associated to O/ in this address space. 
This linkage segment is built at the first use of OJ in A, using a model generated by 
the compiler. For each external reference in OJ, the compiler includes an entry in its 
linkage segment; this entry is filled (i.e. the reference is bound in O/) at the first 
method call from OJ to the object pointed to by this reference. After binding, further 
method calls to the object use indirect addressing through the linkage segment of OJ, 
without further interpretation. 


In fact, all the abstractions of the virtual machine are managed in this way. A 
code-library refers to other code-libraries through its linkage segment, and a class- 
object refers to code libraries in the same way. 


2.2. Implementation 


Overall architecture 


Figure 2 shows a global view of the system. 
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Figure 2: The global architecture of Guide-2 
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The virtual machine provides the interface used by the compilers. This interface 
gives access to the services that relate to execution management (Tasks and.threads 
management) and object management (object creation and invocation). 


The Object Machine provides object management facilities. Its basic 
abstractions are instances, classes and code-libraries. This machine provides 
primitives that allow the creation of classes and code libraries (for the compilers), and 
primitives used at execution time such as object creation and invocation. 


The object machine is built on top of the Segment Machine, which provides 
the basic mechanisms for sharing and dynamic binding. This machine allows the 
mapping of segments at different addresses in different contexts, and the dynamic 
binding of object names at execution time. 


The segment machine is built on top of the Cluster Machine. The cluster is a 
group of segments, it is the unit of sharing. This machine provides the cluster sharing 
mechanism and the management of clusters in permanent storage. 


Finally, the execution structures of the system are managed by the Execution 
Machine. This machine implements multi-context Tasks and activities that run in 
these contexts. It also implements the diffusion mechanism which allows a thread to 
cross context boundaries in order to run in another context of the same node or 
another node. 


The cluster machine 


The cluster machine is composed of two layers: the lower layer (not described 
here) is in charge of cluster storage on disk; the upper layer manages cluster sharing 
between contexts. 


Cluster sharing is implemented with the Mach external pager facility. A pager 
runs on each node and is in charge of the management of a set of clusters. These 
clusters are mapped in contexts, according to the protection policy. 
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The cluster machine allows a cluster to be shared between contexts running on 
different nodes. Thus, the pager which manages this cluster controls the consistency 
of the shared data. 


Globally, Guide provides two mechanisms for cluster sharing: the mapping 
mechanism and the diffusion mechanism (essentially a remote procedure call in 
which the server node is determined at run time), which allows activities to share 
clusters on the same node. The diffusion mechanism is used for clusters that can be 
modified. 


The segment machine 


The segment machine provides a segmentation mechanism 4a la Multics, 
allowing segments to be shared at different addresses in separate contexts. 


The first time a segment S is accessed in a context, a linkage segment, local to 
the context, is created for S. An entry in this linkage segment is associated to each 
external reference to another segment in S. All these entries are initialized with a null 
value. 


When an external reference in a segment is used, the corresponding entry in the 
linkage segment is checked. If its value is null, then dynamic binding of the reference 
occurs; if not, the entry gives the address of the referenced segment in the context. 
Figure 3 illustrates this segmented architecture: 
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Before binding : After binding 
Figure 3: Binding of an external reference 


The left part of the figure shows the segment S before the binding of its external 
reference to segment SJ. Note that an external reference is composed of a reference to 


a segment and the description of an entry point in the referenced segment. Entry i(S/) 
of the linkage segment of S is associated with the reference to entry2 in S/. 


The right part of the figure shows the context C after binding. Segment S/ 
(actually, its cluster) has been mapped and a linkage segment has been allocated for 
S1. Entry i(SJ) in the linkage segment of S now points to the exported element entry2 
in SJ. An entry in a linkage segment has two fields (s and /s) which respectively 
record the addresses of the referenced element and of its linkage segment. 


In each segment S, a table called the EDT (Exported Definition Table) gives the 
offset of the exported element of S. The modification of the state of segment S only 
updates its EDT. Another, possibly empty, table called the ERT (External Reference 
Table) contains the external references of segments which are likely to be used by S; 
these references will automatically be bound together with S. 


The linkage segments of the segments bound in a context are dynamically 
allocated in the virtual memory of the context. 


The object and execution machines 


The generic object model defines three basic abstractions: instance-objects, 
class-objects, and code-libraries, as described above. All these entities are 
implemented as segments. 


An instance is a segment with one external reference to its class segment. The 
reference to the class is stored in the ERT of the segment, since an access to an 
instance always involves an access to its class. An instance segment may contain 
external references to other instance segments. 


A class is a segment with one external reference per method, pointing to code- 
libraries in which the code of the methods is stored. 


A code-library is a segment that contains the compiled code of some methods. 
The EDT of a code-segment contains one entry per method. A code segment may 
contain external references to other code segment. 


Figure 4 illustrates the implementation of the object machine on the previously 
defined segment machine. In this figure, the following references have been bound: 
¢ the reference from the calling object O to the called objet O/, 
¢ the reference from the called object O/ to its class C1, 
¢ the reference from the called class CJ to the called method m1. 
Thus, if R is a register that points to the linkage section of the current object O, 
then the invocation of method mJ on object OJ will execute the method at the 
address: 


R[i(O1)] Is—ls[i(m1)].s. 


An object fault occurs if an unbound reference to an object is used in a call. A 
method fault occurs if a method is called with an unbound reference from its class. 
Object and method faults are detected at run time, and kernel primitives are called in 
order to perform the binding. 
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Figure 4: Segment structures for object support 


After a reference to an object O/ contained in an object O has been reassigned 
in a context C, a context C’ that shares O with C may have a linkage segment that 
still points to OJ in C’. If this reference is used in C’, the reference should be 
explicitly rebound. 


The execution machine manages distributed Tasks, contexts and activities. A 
context is implemented by a Mach task. A Guide Task is implemented by several 
Mach tasks distributed on the network. Mach threads are used to implement local 
representatives of activities in contexts. Remote-machine invocations and cross- 
context invocations are implemented using Mach IPC. The management of Tasks and 
contexts is performed on each Guide machine by a global daemon. 


3. EXPERIENCE AND EVALUATION 


In this section, we concentrate on the mechanisms provided by the system for 
object addressing, and we evaluate the benefits of our design decisions. 


In Section 3.1, we develop the object fault and method call mechanisms, with 
an emphasis on the use of caching. In Section 3.2, we evaluate our design through 
performance measurements. Section 3.3 is devoted to the presentation of applications 
developed with the Guide language; this experience provided useful statistics for the 
validation of the assumptions used in the design of the addressing mechanism. 


3.1 Addressing mechanism 


The performance of the addressing operation strongly relies on caching. Two 
caches are managed in each context: a segment cache and a cluster cache. They use 
locality in order to speed up the processing of segment and method faults. 
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Object call 


In the object virtual machine, three virtual registers are managed: 


¢ Rbo which contains the address of the current object. A variable in the state 
of the object is an offset from this address. 


¢ Rblo which contains the address of the linkage segment of the current 
object. It allows the use of external references stored in the object. 


¢ Rblic which contains the address of the linkage segment of the code-segment 
that is currently executing. It allows the use of external references stored in 
the code-segment. , 

Since these registers must be kept for each thread in a context, they are 
implemented as local variables (on the stack) that are initialized at the beginning of 
each method. 

The parameters which allow to process object faults are grouped in a block 
(CallBlock). A CallBlock includes the called object reference, the index of the called 
method, the entry in the linkage section of the calling object that must be updated 
(such an entry is called a Handle). 

When an object fault is detected, the guide _ObjectFault () primitive is called to 
handle the fault. In order to check method faults, the entries of the linkage segment of 
a class are initialized with a reference to a kernel primitive guide MethodFault (). 


The object call described in the previous figure is compiled as: 


CB.ObjectRef = sysref_O1; /* Reference of the called object*!/ 
CB .Method = i(m1); /* index of the called method */ 
CB.ObjectHandle = &(Rblo[i(O1))); /* the handle in the linkage section */ 
CB.Parameters = <parameters>; /* parameters of the method call */ 


if (Rblo[i(O1)].s != <object Ol>) then /* test the validity of object binding */ 
guide_ObjectFault (&CB); 
else 


(Rblo[i(O1)].1s—ls[i(m1)].s) (&CB); /* may result in a method fault */ 


and a method call is compiled as: 


method M (CB) 
{ 
Rbo = CB-ObjHandle-s; 


Rblo = CBObjHandle-ls; 


Rblic = CB-ObjHandle—-ls—ls[i(m1)].1s; 
< compiled code> 


} 
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The guide MethodFault () primitive has the same interface as a compiled 
method since they are called by the same mechanism. 


The guide ObjectFault () and guide_MethodFault () primitives both bind a 
reference respectively to an object and a method, and restart the invocation. These 
primitives rely on the reference binding function provided by the segment machine. 


Reference binding 


In the segment machine, each reference that has been bound is registered in a 
cache managed as a hashed table called the segment cache. This cache is looked up at 
each reference binding. 


If the lookup succeeds, the cache gives the addresses of the segment and its 
linkage section in the current context. The handle of the reference that caused the 
fault is updated with these addresses and the offset of the referenced element in the 
target segment. 


If the lookup fails, the system looks for the mapping addresses of the segment 
and its linkage segment, and inserts this information in the segment cache. The 
function which determines the mapping address of a segment is called segment 
binding. 


Segment binding 


In order to find the mapping address of a segment, the cluster that contains this 
segment must first be mapped. We do not describe in detail how the system finds the 
identifier of this cluster (a segment may migrate between clusters). We assume here 
that the location cluster of a segment can be derived from the identifier of the 
segment. 


We first have to get the mapping address of the cluster that contains the 
segment, and then to search the segment in the cluster. 


The first step, called cluster binding, is described in the following subsection. 


The second step is implemented with another (persistent) hash table managed in 
the cluster. This table provides, for each segment, its displacement in the cluster. 


Cluster binding 


The last cache registers the mapping addresses of the mapped clusters in the 
current context. If a cluster is not found in this cache, then a mapping request is sent 
to an external pager, in order to ask for the mapping, and the cache is updated. 


Global view 


The following figure gives an overall view of the addressing process. 
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3.2. Performance evaluation 


The table below gives some performance figures for the steps described above. 
The machine is a Bull-Zenith P.C. 486 (33 MHz). 


Object Call (without fault 1 

Object Fault (segment cached 2 

Object Fault (segment not cached, cluster cached 
35 


3 
Object Fault (cluster mapping 4 ana 
Method Fault (segment cached | ae | 





An object call without fault (1) does not call any primitive of the Guide kernel. 
This can be compared to the cost of a procedure call on the same processor (0. 9 Ls) 
and to the cost of the virtual method call on a C++ object (1. 5 [ts) where sharing and 
persistence are not managed. 


The object fault when the segment is cached (2) involves only the segment 
machine. When the segment is not cached (3), the cluster machine returns the 
mapping address of the cluster that contains the object, the segment is searched in the 
cluster, and finally the segment cache is updated. 
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When the containing cluster is not cached (4), the cluster is mapped in the 
current context, and the cluster cache is updated. Then, the cost of the segment 
binding is not visible, since the cost of a mapping operation is much greater. 


The line 5 gives the similar cost for a method fault. It greater than the previous 
results (2) because a method fault includes some protection mechanisms that are 
outside the scope of this paper. 


In the worst case, an object fault and a method fault occur in a method call. 


Our motivation in the design of the Guide addressing scheme was to avoid the 
call of a kernel primitive for each method call. Our strategy is based on the 
assumption that the set of variables that contain an object reference, used for method 
invocation, is a small set. This means an important locality, not only of the called 
objects, but also of the variables used for the invocations on these objects. The next 
section provides some support for this assumption. 


3.3 Supporting a real application 


The implementation of Guide-2 started at the end of 1991, using first Mach-3.0 
with OSF-1/MK-13 on Bull-Zenith P.C. 486 (33 MHz) connected to a 10 Mb 
Ethernet. A prototype of the Guide system is currently available on these machines 
and already supports several applications. We have not yet learned all the lessons we 
could expect from the project, since only few applications are running on the system. 
However, we have developed a distributed cooperative spreadsheet running on the 
Guide system, and we have made some preliminary measurements about the 
frequency of use of object references. 


This application consists in a distributed spreadsheet, in which user defined 
tables are composed of cells, and where cells may be shared between tables. The 
application allows to create a link from a table to a cell of another table. Access rights 
may be associated to a cell, in order to control cells sharing. 


A typical use of our spreadsheet application is for a network of stores in a 
country. A table is associated to each store for registering sales. The prices are stored 
in a shared table (prices are common) whose cells are used for the accounting of each 
store. 


The statistics about the use of external references in the spreadsheet application 
are in the table given below. 


percent. of Object Call with the same reference 85-97% 





percent. of Method Call with the same reference 


The results in this table argue favorably for the hypothesis we made about the 
locality of the external references used for object invocation. This preliminary result 
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should be tempered by the fact that the application has a small number of classes; 
measurements on larger applications will be the subject of further experiments. 


However, the locality assumption is not always valid for applications that 
declare many object references on the stack. For instance, we made the same 
measurements with a recursive version of a simple program, the Hanoi Towers, 
where many object references are parameters on the stack. Thus, the handles used in 
the addressing process for these objects are also on the stack, and are often used only 
once. In this case the statistics are the following: 


percent. of Object Call with the same reference 





percent. of Method Call with the same reference 


The locality for object references has decreased, but is still good. We can notice 
that statistics for method references are still good, regardless of the reference to the 
called object; the reference to the method code is bound only once in the linkage 
segment of the class. The linkage segment of a class is shared by all the instances of 
this class mapped in the same context. 


The last application we experimented with is the Cattell benchmark [Cattell 92], 
used by practitioners of database systems. More precisely, this application 
implements a travel in a graph in which each node has three children nodes randomly 
chosen among 1000, 5000 or 8000 nodes, and the travel is done down to seven levels 
(a total of 3280 nodes are visited). We obtained the following measurements: 


percent. of Object Call with the same reference for 1000 nodes 
percent. of Object Call with the same reference for 5000 nodes 









percent. of Object Call with the same reference for 8000 nodes 
percent. of Method Call with the same reference 


The probability for two nodes to have a common child decreases when the node 
number increases. 





Globally, the preliminary lessons we learned from these experiments are that 
the validity of our design hypothesis depends on the application type, but the results 
are very good when the supported application manages complex graphs of persistent 
objects, and acceptable for applications that manage simple object that are often 
exchanged as parameters. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, we first summarize the results of the evaluation of the basic 
addressing mechanisms for a distributed object-oriented system; we next present 
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some elements of our experience in implementing the Guide-2 system on top of the 
Mach 3.0 micro-kernel; we finally outline our plans and perspectives for the 
continuation of this work. 


4.1. Lessons learned 


The basic message of this paper was to present the design choices of a kernel 
for the support of distributed objects, and their impact on the performance of object 
management. As a first step in the validation of this design, we developed simple co- 
operative distributed applications that use object persistence. The main design 
decisions may be summarized as follows: 


¢ Objects are managed as segments. A linkage segment is associated to each 
segment, and segment addressing is performed through handles stored in this 
linkage segment. 


¢ The system detects and handles two kinds of events in the addressing 
mechanism: object faults and method faults. 


¢ Faults are handled by the Guide kernel, in which two caches are managed in 
each context: the cluster cache that registers the clusters (a set of interrelated 
objects, and the unit of mapping) mapped in the context; the segment cache 
that registers the segments which have already been bound in the context. 


The performance measurements show that, after a reference to an object has 
been bound, the cost of a method call is very low, considering the provided 
functionalities (sharing and persistence). The first statistics we got from experimental 
applications running on the Guide system validate the assumptions about the locality 
of the references used for object invocation. 


4.2. Experience with Mach 3.0 


A more complete discussion about the adequacy of Mach 3.0 for the support of 
an object-oriented distributed system can be found in [Balter 93]. We give here a 
summary of this analysis: 


e« Since the Guide model can be viewed, as far as the overall execution 
structure is concerned, as a distributed version of the Mach model, the 
mapping of the Guide abstractions (Tasks and Activities) on the Mach 
abstractions (tasks and threads) is straightforward. 


¢ The Mach port abstraction, which provides a location transparent address for 
message passing between tasks, allowed us to develop and debug the entire 
Guide kernel on a single machine, since message passing primitives between 
tasks on a single machine and on different machines have the same interface. 


* Mach ports are protected in the sense that a port cannot be used unless it has 
been explicitly given by a task that has the required rights on this port. This 
allows the implementation of the protection requirements in our system. 
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¢ The ability to design our own memory manager was one of the key benefits 
from using the micro-kernel approach. It allows a simple implementation of 
object sharing between different nodes, which was not straightforward on 
Unix, and the implementation of flexible consistency policies according to 
application requirements. It also allows the efficient management of fine- 
grained objects. The use of memory managers allows a clear separation 
between the object as unit of addressing, the cluster as unit of mapping, and 
the page as unit for I/O transfers. This allows an optimization of the multiple 
facets of memory management. 


¢ The ability to create a task on a remote node would have greatly simplified 
the overall architecture and especially the management of the execution 
structures. 


¢ Protected ports have a major drawback in a distributed environment: 
applications cannot share ports. 


¢ Port group would have been convenient for managing distributed entities or 
providing fault tolerance facilities. 


¢ As proposed in [McNamee 90], it would be interesting to provide the ability 
to manage page replacement in physical memory at the level of a memory 
managers, for the improvement of cluster paging. 


4.3. Perspectives 


The Guide system is currently used for the development of new experimental 
applications, and as a platform to which we can add new functionalities in different 
areas. 


The system provides a generic virtual machine for the support of several object- 
oriented languages. The applications we developed were written with the Guide 
language. We are currently working on the support of a extension of the C++ 
language that would manage shared persistent objects. We are also working on the 
improvement of the Guide language. 


Work is also in progress to integrate transactions in the Guide system. 


In a further development of the project , we intend to use the upcoming 64 bits 
architectures for the support of our generic virtual machine architecture. As was 
shown by several projects [Chase 92][Heiser 93], significant performance gains may 
be expected. 


Availability Papers written in English describing the Guide system and the Guide language are 
accessible via ftp anonymous on the machine imag.fr. They are stored in the directory: 

pub/GUIDE/doc 
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Abstract 


Debugging a parallel or distributed program involves replaying the original execution 
at a user-controlled rate so that the program behavior can be observed closely. In this 
paper, we present the design and implementation of a replay-oriented debugger for an 
object/thread system. The replay algorithm works by maintaining causal-links during 
the original execution, and allows deterministic uni-processor execution (an appropriate 
setting for debugging) during replay. The replay algorithm is as space efficient as a 
previously known replay algorithm, but provides a causally related, meaningful global 
state at a breakpoint. The causal-links captured during the original execution are used 
to time-stamp the execution events, and the time-stamps are used for determining the 
event precedences during replay. Our replay scheme can reproduce all forms of errors 
resulting from incorrect synchronization. We have implemented the debugging tool on 
two different shared object platforms: a distributed system based on distributed shared 
memory (DSM) and ashared memory multiprocessor. We contend that the abstractions 
provided by the object/thread model and our debugging tool are sufficient for handling 
the complexity of asystem involving a large number of threads and objects. The causal- 
link maintenance scheme we use for tracing and replay is appropriate for a system based 
on persistent objects. 


Key words: Distributed debugging, Execution Replay, Event Ordering, Object- 
Oriented Debugging, Shared-Memory Debugging. 


1 Introduction 


A debugging system itself cannot locate the bugs in a program or fix them for a programmer. 
A debugger, however, can help the programmer to formulate various fault hypotheses and 
identify the source of a bug by offering facilities for controlled execution, ability to observe 
program state, and support for setting breakpoints, watchpoints, etc. In a parallel or 
distributed system, since a program execution involves multiple processors, it is not possible 
to start and stop all the processors at a given instant and it is not possible to set global 
breakpoints on-the-fly without severely interfering with the execution; also, if break-pointing 
is achieved somehow, the global state presented to the programmer, though consistent, 
may not be very useful, as it happens to be an arbitrary snapshot of the computation, 
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due to differing execution rates of various processors. System builders, for these reasons, 
traditionally resort to a post-mortem style of execution replay that provides for controlled 
re-execution (with the same inputs) and presents meaningful global states at breakpoints. 
During replay, a programmer can observe program execution at a user-controlled pace. 
In this paper, we present the design and the implementation of such a replay-oriented 
debugging tool for a shared object system: a system where applications are modeled as a 
collection of threads that access and modify a system of shared objects. 


Execution replay involves recording the order of the computation events (a partial-order) 
and using the order to obtain a reproducible, deterministic re-execution. Our event capture 
scheme maintains only the “causal-links” during the original execution and captures such 
causality in the event-records generated. The replay system time-stamps the execution 
events post-mortem using vector clocks (indexed by threads), and uses the time-stamps 
for determining the event precedences during replay. The replay tool can, given a set of 
breakpoints, determine which will happen first by comparing the vector time-stamps. The 
post-mortem approach to time-stamping avoids the need to maintain costly vector clocks 
during the original execution. 


The interesting aspect of our replay tool is that it executes the various threads in a 
demand-driven fashion on a single processor ~ an appropriate setting for debugging (e.g. 
a workstation) — while providing an exact replay of the original execution. The replay 
tool need not manage several processors during replay. The replay algorithm is control 
driven and is based on a previously known time-stamping technique [Che89]. While it is 
as space efficient as the instant replay approach [LM87], it is more fundamental in that it 
allows direct determination of event precedences and provides a meaningful, causally related 
global state at a breakpoint. We discuss this in Section 4. The causal-link maintenance 
scheme we use is appropriate for a system based on persistent objects, where the objects 
live longer than the threads of a computation. 


Our notion of odjects corresponds to encapsulated abstract data types that are globally 
visible in a parallel/distributed system; data in such objects can be accessed/modified only 
through well-defined methods. We use the term threads rather than processes to indicate 
that threads of execution may span object and machine boundaries. Each computation 
(application) starts as a top-level thread and may spawn multiple threads of control that 
access and modify a set of shared objects. Applications are expected to conform to this pro- 
gramming model. The model is supported by an extended version of the Eiffel programming 
language, implemented by the authors [GL92]. 


We have implemented our debugging tool on two different shared object platforms: 
the Clouds distributed operating system that supports large-grained objects using remote 
procedure calls (RPCs) on top of a distributed shared memory (DSM) layer, and the 
KSR-1 shared memory multiprocessor that provides for object sharing by means of a 
tightly coupled, hardware implementation of DSM. In the Clouds implementation, each 
object is an address space and thus an object invocation is implemented by a proce- 
dure call that involves a change of address space and possibly transfer of the execution 
of the thread to a new machine. In the KSR implementation, all objects reside in a 
single shared address space and an invocation is a simple procedure call. However, the 
programming model and language supported on both platforms are identical. In a pre- 
vious work [GL93], we have discussed the basis for a shared memory view of an RPC- 
based distributed object system for event-ordering purposes. We discuss this briefly in 
section 2 of this paper. 
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One aspect of debugging that is often mentioned but not effectively addressed in the 
literature is the issue of debugging programs that involve a large number of objects and 
threads. There have been attempts to provide separate, debugging-specific higher level ab- 
stractions to handle such complexity, such as providing event oriented abstractions [BW83, 
Che89, CFH*93] and process oriented abstractions [Che89, Kun93]. In this paper, we de- 
scribe our experiences in tracing and replaying applications that involve a large number 
of threads and objects. We observe that additional debugging abstractions are not needed 
in the context of the object/thread model; the abstractions provided by the object /thread 
model are powerful enough to debug complex applications. 


In section 2 of this paper, we describe our object/thread model. In section 3, we define 
the notion of an enabling event and show how causal links are maintained during the 
execution. We also show how the execution events can be time-stamped using such causal- 
link information and used for determining event precedences during replay. In section 4, we 
describe our replay algorithm and discuss its merits compared to other debugging/replay 
schemes. We also discuss the implementation and the facilities offered by our replay tool. In 
section 5, we describe our efforts to trace and replay applications involving a large number 
of threads and objects. In Section 6, we discuss the abstraction ability of the object model 
in simplifying the debugging complexity. Section 7 discusses the lessons learned from our 
work. 


2 The Object/Thread model 


Our model of the system consists of objects and threads. Objects are passive, abstract data 
type instances that encapsulate state and provide a set of methods for manipulating the 
state. Objects can be invoked either synchronously or asynchronously. Synchronous invo- 
cation allows the calling thread to continue execution in the target object. Asynchronous 
invocation results in the creation of a new thread of control. The key feature of the model 
is that the run-time object structure consists of a rooted graph of objects with a well- 
defined root object. The computation always starts at a method of the root object (similar 
to main() in a traditional C program) as a top-level thread and can fork child threads 
in a tree-like fashion’, thereby introducing concurrency in the execution. However, asyn- 
chronous invocations are the only way threads can be forked; in other words, every fork is 
a method invocation on some object. We do not allow forking on any arbitrary expression 
or statement. A thread executing in an object can only invoke (synchronously or asyn- 
chronously) objects that are visible from its current object. For example, in Figure 1, the 
top-level thread T1 starts in the root object O1 and when it visits 02, forks threads T2 and 
T3 by means of asynchronous invocations on 04 and O5. The execution of the application 
is complete when the top-level method invocation in the root object completes and all the 
descendent threads created by the root thread complete execution. The system creates the 
top-level thread when the user starts up the application. 


Every object may contain data and references to other objects. The code of a method 
can access/modify the data, and invoke other objects using the references contained in the 
object. We assume it is possible to classify the methods of the object into readers and writers 
according to whether they modify the data contained in the object. In the programming 
language we use [GL92], the programmer can tag the methods with accesses or modifies 


‘both parent and children run concurrently. 
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Shared Object Space 


Figure 1: The Object/Thread model 


keywords, indicating whether the routine is a reader or a writer. The language system 
associates a read-write lock with such an object and acquires the lock in the appropriate 
mode when a method is called. Alternatively, threads executing in an object can synchronize 
with each other by using mutex, semaphore and barrier objects. These objects are provided 
in the standard library. Further, a thread can wait for the termination of its child threads 
and claim the results of asynchronous invocations. An example program that computes 


prime numbers is shown in Figure 2. 


Class MAIN 
jeature 
p: PRIME; 


Create (j: INTEGER) is 
eat i: INTEGER 


p.create (2); 
from i:=3 
witil i>j 
loop 
Pp! filter (i, Void); 
-- asynchronous invocation 
is=it] 
end 





PRIME objects 


Class PRIME 


export filter 

Jeature 
myval: INTEGER; 
next: PRIME; 
sem: SEMAPHORE; 


Create (val: INTEGER) is 
do 


myval := val; 

sem.Create (I); 

io.printf (“Next prime is %d\n", myval) 
end; 


filter (val: INTEGER, prev: SEMAPHORE) is 
do 


semP; 
if not prev.void then prev.V end; 
if (val mod myval) (= 0 then 

if next.void then 

next.create (val) 

else nextfilter (val, sem) end 
else 

sem.V 
é 

end 
end 


Figure 2: An example program 


As mentioned, this programming model has been implemented on two different plat- 
forms. The implementation on the KSR is easier to explain. The objects of an application 
all reside in the shared address space of the multiprocessor. An object is allocated on a 
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128-byte boundary which corresponds to the cache-line size in the KSR. Synchronous in- 
vocations are simple procedure calls and result in the target object being brought into the 
local cache of the processing cell. The shared address space is the sum total of all the local 
caches, called ALLCACHE. Asynchronous invocations result in the creation of a new thread 
(called a Pthread on the KSR). Threads can be scheduled on various processors by the OS 
or can be bound to a specific processor by the application. 


The implementation on the Clouds OS maps each object into a large-grained Clouds 
object. The objects may be resident on various nodes. Synchronous invocations result 
in cross-address space calls (possibly remote) and the asynchronous invocations result in 
the creation of a thread that performs the cross-address space call. We look at a remote 
procedure call? as a purely independent event of a thread that allows it to read from or write 
to a new object. As an example, in Figure 3a, thread T1 executing in object O1 invokes 
object O2 and returns back to O1, after sharing O02 with thread T2. In Figure 3b, we see the 
same sequence, using a shared memory view with thread T1 first accessing/modifying object 
O1, then object O2 and returning back to access/modify object O1; meanwhile thread T2 
is accessing/modifying object 02. Thus, the entire application space consists of the shared 
system of all the objects involved in the computation (possibly resident on different nodes). 
As mentioned, when the programmer starts an application in the root object, the system 
creates a top-level thread. 


Ol 02 


T2 





(a) Object Invocations (b) Shared-memory view of Invocations 
Figure 3: Shared-memory view of RPC calls (invocations) 


A thread’s execution history consists of a sequence of events® that happened during its 
lifetime. The execution of an entire program consists of several such parallel sequences of 
events. These histories are related to each other the same way (in a tree structured way) 
the threads are related to each other. A thread, during its lifetime, visits a sequence of 
objects (in a nested fashion) performing reads and writes. Because of this nested-invocation 
property, a thread’s execution history can be fully parenthesized. We discuss this in more 
detail in section 6. 


We identify the following system-level events in the above model. These events include 
thread-related events, object-related events and synchronization events: 
e Thread-related events: 
— Fork/join events: Thread_Fork and Thread_Join 
— First and last events of a thread: Thread_Start and Thread_End 


?We use the terms RPC and cross-address space call interchangeably as the target address space could 
possibly reside on a remote site. 

2Our notion of events includes invocation events, synchronization events, lock events, etc., including any 
user-defined events. 
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e Object-related events: 
~— Lock events: Read_Lock, Read_Unlock, Write.Lock and Write. Unlock 


~ Invocation events: Object_Invoke (considered the local event of a thread). 


e Synchronization events: 
~ Semaphore events: SemP_Attempt, SemP_Success, SemV 


~ Barrier events: Barrier_Attempt, Barrier_Exit 


In the Clouds OS implementation, Object_Invoke is modeled as four address-space-switch 
events. Also, we model a P operation on a semaphore as two events, SemP_Attempt and 
SemP_Success. The rationale for this is presented in [GL93]. A thread attempting a Pon a 
semaphore can get blocked, and other activities can happen in the system while it remains 
blocked (like a V operation on the semaphore by another thread to enable its release). 
Similarly, barriers are treated as two events. 


3 Event capture and time-stamping 


We capture only minimal ordering information during the original execution, and later 
time-stamp the events for replay. The time-stamping algorithm associates a thread-indexed 
time-stamp vector (also called a Fidge-Mattern time-stamp (Fid91, Mat89]) with every 
event. A vector time-stamp represents a thread’s knowledge of last-known events in other 
threads at any moment as implied by the causality in the computation. Vector time-stamps 
enable precise determination of event precedences. The event-capture scheme associates 
additional fields with every shared object, semaphore, or barrier in which accessing threads 
leave information for maintaining the causal-links. 


First, we classify execution events of interest into two categories: independent and de- 
pendent. An independent event is a local event of a thread that only depends on the previous 
event in the same thread; a dependent event depends on an event from some other thread. 
In our shared object model, an invocation being a local event of a thread is considered an 
independent event. Allread/write events are dependent events: a read depends on the value 
it reads and hence on the previous write; similarly, for replay purposes, a write depends on 
the previous write, as it is overwriting the previous value. All semaphore/barrier events are 
dependent events. Thread creation is an independent event, whereas the first event in the 
child thread is dependent on the create event in the parent. Thus, our notion of dependency 
is that of causality. 


In the scheme, we associate a simple, monotonically increasing integer clock with every 
thread. Whenever significant events happen in a thread, the thread clock* is incremented 
and an event record is generated. The event record contains two fields: the enabling thread, 
called e_thread and its clock value, called e_clock. We associate similar e_thread and e_clock 
fields with every object, semaphore, or barrier in which a thread leaves its ID and its clock 
value. For the purpose of this discussion, we assume that thread-IDs are simple integers 
starting at 1, with 1 being the ID of the top-level thread. In the case of independent events, 
the event record generated will have the e_thread field filled with a unique value, say -1. 
In the case of dependent events, the event record generated will acquire the e_thread and 


“Thread clocks are simple event counters and not to be confused with Lamport’s clocks 
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Leave thread clock in the 
object? 


leave clock in the child 
parent thread 


leave clock in the parent 


last thread in the object yes 
last thread in the object yes 
last thread in the object yes 
- yes 


last thread in the semaphore yes 
Jast thread in the semaphore yes 
last thread in the semaphore yes 
last thread in the barrier yes 
last thread in the barrier 





Figure 4: Enabling threads for various events 


e_clock values from the object/semaphore thereby acquiring the ID and the clock values 
of the last thread that accessed the object/semaphore. A replay system must ensure that 
before an event happens, its enabling event has happened. 


Figure 4 contains a table defining the e_threads for various events. The table also shows 
whether a thread leaves it clock value in the object, semaphore, or barrier. The table entries 
have been derived directly from the clock maintenance schemes described in our previous 
work [GL93]. As mentioned, the implementation handles SemP events as two distinct events 
namely, SEMP_ATTEMPT and SEMP_SUCCESS ; these two events will have potentially 
different e.threads. Figure 5 shows a diagram containing dependent and independent events. 
The e_thread and e-clock fields are shown in parentheses against each event. 


In the KSR implementation, the threads of the computation record their events in per- 
thread files. In the Clouds OS implementation, threads send their events to a central] server 
that records them in per-thread files. Also, since the Clouds objects are persistent (they 
live longer than the computations), a checkpoint of the object state is taken when a thread 
first visits an object. 


t=1 t= t=3 


time 





. Thick lines indicate Threads. Filled arrows indicate dependency lines. 
Unfilled arrows indicate time-stamping order. 


Figure 5: Postmortem Time-stamping 
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record EVENT 

ev.type : EVENT_TYPE; 

e_thread: INTEGER; 

e_clock: INTEGER; 

time_stamp: array [1..nthreads] of INTEGER; /* initially <0, 0, 0, .., 0> */ 
end; 


record THREAD 
event_count: INTEGER; 
last_event_stamped: INTEGER; /* initially 0 */ 
event_trace: array [J..event_count] of EVENT; 
end; 


Threads : array [1..nthreads] of THREAD; 


time_stamp 
begin 
“initialize the Threads table; 
for thread := 1 to nthreads do 
time_stamp_upto (thread, Threads/thread].event_count) 
: endfor 
end; 


Lmesternpeerrolihnesd NT EGEG event_no:INTEGER) 
egin 

for e := Threads/thread].last_event_stamped to event_no do 
time_stamp-_event(thread, e) 

endfor — ; 
end; 


Ll (thread:INTEGER, event_no:|INTEGER) 
oca 
event: EVENT; 
begin 
event := Threads/thread].event_trace[event_no]; 
if event.e_thread- == -! then 
: event.time_stamp := previous event time_stamp; /* array assignment */ 
else 
if event.e_clock > Threads/event.e_thread].last_event_stamped then 
time.stamp_upto(event.e_thread, event. e_clock) 
endif 
event.time_stamp := MAX (prev event timestamp, enabling event time-stamp); 
endif; /* component-wise mazimum */ 
increment event. time_stamp/[thread]; 
Threads/thread].last_event_stamped := event_no 
end; 


Figure 6: Post-mortem Time-stamping Algorithm 
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After the original execution, we time-stamp the execution events just before replay. 
These time-stamps are generated in the context of the application being debugged. The 
time-stamps allow precise determination of event precedences. Given the time-stamps of 
two events e; and e;, in two threads T; and T;, we can determine whether e; precedes e; 
using the following rule: 


ej —e; ifandonlyif Te,[i] <Te,[i] and Te,[j] < Te;[J] 


where T,; and T.; are vector time-stamps of events e; and e; respectively. 


Figure 6 shows our algorithm for post-mortem time-stamping. The algorithm is similar 
in spirit to the scheme described by Cheung [Che89] and the causal distributed breakpoint 
algorithm of Fowler and Zwaenepoel [FZ90]. 


Since the time-stamping is done post-mortem, we assume that we know the number of 
threads involved in a computation (nthreads). In Figure 6, a THREAD record contains the 
event history (trace) for the thread, the number of events in the trace, and the last event 
time-stamped. An EVENT record contains information on the event type and the enabling 
event. The algorithm time-stamps the execution events starting from the top-level thread. 
If an event is local to a thread, then it just copies the time-stamp vector from the previous 
event and updates only the ith component (for thread T;) of the time-stamp. If an event is 
a dependent event and if the enabling event has not been time-stamped, then it recursively 
time-stamps the enabling thread up to the enabling event. The complexity of the algorithm 
is linear in the number of events times the number of threads in the entire computation, 
since each event is stamped exactly once and the time taken to stamp an event is determined 
by the size of the vector clock. 


Figure 5 shows the time-stamping order. Initially all threads start with a time-stamp 
value of [0,0,0]. The unfilled arrows in the figure represent the time-stamping order. With 
every event, its e_thread and e_clock values are shown in parentheses. Vector time-stamps 
generated by the algorithm are shown in square brackets. 


4 Execution Replay 


A previous replay technique by T. LeBlanc and Mellor-Crummey [LM87] (“instant replay”) 
associates a version number with every shared object. The number of readers that read 
each version of the object is recorded by a counter. Each reader process records the version 
number it read from in its history file, and increments the reader count. Each writer 
process records the version number it overwrote and the number of readers that read from 
that version; it then performs the write and increments the version number. During replay, 
a reader process waits until the version it originally read from is available; a writer process 
waits until the version number it overwrote is available and until enough readers have read 
that version, as reflected in the history file. Thus, the instant replay approach only stores 
the relative order of read and write events and hence is very space efficient. However, the 
global states presented by the instant replay scheme are not causally related [FZ90] (i.e. not 
very useful from a debugging perspective). In contrast, we present in this section, our replay 
algorithm that, while as space efficient as the instant replay scheme, provides a causally 
related global state at a breakpoint. 

Second, although the basic instant replay idea can be used in a post-mortem setting 


to replay any particular execution, the type of information it captures does not allow a 
replay system to directly determine the event precedences. Given that process P1 read 
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from version 5 of object O1, and process P3 read from version 7 of object O3, it is not 
possible to immediately tell which one of these events happened first - a dependency could 
exist (through another object or another thread) or these events could be concurrent. One 
has to analyze the event histories of various processes to determine such precedences. In 
contrast, the event capture scheme we use is more fundamental in that it facilitates direct 
determination of such precedences. In our scheme, we capture the actual causal-link infor- 
mation during the original execution. Our replay system uses the causal-link information 
to time-stamp execution events and uses the time-stamps to directly determine the event 
precedences during replay. Moreover, capturing the causal-link information is more appro- 
priate for a system based on persistent objects, where the use of counters (e.g. version 
number) has the potential for overflow. 


4.1 The Replay algorithm 


Our replay algorithm is modeled after the time-stamping algorithm discussed in the previous 
section. We make use of a threads package in implementing our replay system. We require 
the threads package to provide a thread_yield primitive, that allows a thread to yield control 
to another thread. In the Clouds implementation, the replay is provided on a SPARC 
workstation, using the Sun LWP library. The replay system on the KSR uses the Pthreads 
library. 


event_prolog () 
event_code () 


event_epilog() 





- B must complete before A can start 
- @_thread and e_clock values shown in parentheses. 


(a) (b) 


Figure 7: Prolog and Epilog events 


The replay algorithm (shown in Figure 8) is based on a simple idea of adding prolog 
and epilog events. These events denote, respectively, the point at which an event is about 
to happen and the point at which the event has just happened (Figure 7a and 7b). At the 
prolog for an event, a replay system has to make sure that the enabling event has completed 
(i.e. executed up to its epilog). Also, when a prolog is executed, the replay system can 
give control to the programmer if a breakpoint has been set on the event. This allows 
a programmer to explore object states and set new breakpoints/watchpoints. The epilog 
event marks the completion of an event. 


These prolog and epilog events serve as hooks for event capture and replay. The event 
processing code is “parenthesized” by calls to event_prolog and event_epilog routines. During 
the original execution, the prolog code increments the thread clock and the epilog code 
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record EVENT 

ev_type: EVENT_TYPE; 

e_thread: INTEGER; 

e.clock: INTEGER; 

“ lime_stamp: array [1..nthreads] of INTEGER; 
end; 


record THREAD 
event_count: INTEGER; 
last.event_processed: INTEGER; 
execution_limit: INTEGER, /* to execute upto this event */ 
return_tid:INTEGER; /* thread to return to after ezecution_limit */ 
event.trace: array [1..event_count] of EVENT; 
z breakpoints: set of INTEGER; /* event numbers for break-points */ 
end; 


Threads: array [1.nthreads] of THREAD; 


replay 
begin 
initialize Threads table; 
time-stamp all events; 
repeat user_interaction; 
bpt_event := determine the ee breakpoint that will be hit; 
bpt_thread := thread of the bpt_event; 
: execute_upto(bpt_thread, bpt_event); 
end; 


peeee ee lo(thread INTEGER, event_no: INTEGER) 
egin 
Threads picaey ezecution_limit := event_no; 
Threads/thread].return_tid := thread_self(); 
thread_yield(thread); 
end; 


een prolog(thread:INTEGER, e_type:EVENT_TYPE) 
ocal 
event: EVENT; 
begin 
event_number := Threads[thread].last_event_processed+1; 
with Threads[thread] do 
event: := event_trace[event_number]; 
if event.ev.type ‘= e_type then ERROR; 
if Threads[event.e_thread].last_event_processed < event.e_clock then 
execute_upto( event. e_thread,event.e_clock); 
if event_number in breakpoints then 
user.interaction(); 
end; 


event_epilog(thread:INTEGER, e_type:EVENT-TYPE) 
begin 
increment Threads/thread], last_event_processed; 
with Threads[thread] do 
if last_event_processed == erecution_limit then 
4 thread_yield(return_tid) 
end; 


user_interaction 
begin 
allow the user to explore object states; 
allow the user to set new breakpoints /watch points; 
r update breakpoints set appropriately; 
en 


Figure 8: The Replay Algorithm 
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generates the event record. During replay*, the code for the prolog routine (see Figure 8) 
checks whether the enabling event has happened; else, it transfers control to the enabling 
thread, requesting it to execute through the enabling event. Since the epilog marks the 
completion of an event, the epilog code for the enabling event returns control to the original 
thread that requested its execution. 


time 





Figure 9: Breakpoints and Replay order 


The replay system has a notion of a breakpoint event and a breakpoint thread. When 
a number of breakpoints are set, it is possible determine which one of them will be hit first 
by comparing the event time-stamps. The goal of the replay system at any moment is to 
execute up to the breakpoint event in the breakpoint thread. Figure 9 shows the replay 
order when two breakpoints B1 and B2 are set, such that Bl1~B2. In the figure, filled 
arrows indicate the dependencies and unfilled arrows indicate the replay order. Breakpoint 
B1 involves execution from 1 to 7 and B2 involves execution from 8 to 12 in numerical order. 


4.2 Discussion 


The global state presented at a breakpoint is a consistent state that is causally related 
to the breakpoint event: threads are suspended at points on which the breakpoint event 
depends. Fowler and Zwaenepoel [FZ90] point out that such a causally-related consistent 
global state is most appropriate for debugging, since any other consistent state could obscure 
causality. The instant replay scheme, in contrast, provides a global state in which various 
threads are suspended at points that depend on the breakpoint event [LM87]. In Figure 10, 
the consistent cuts A and B show the global state presented by our scheme and the instant 
replay scheme, respectively. 

The replay provided is very much breakpoint oriented. For example, in Figure 11, there 
are two threads T1 and T2 with event dependencies as shown. [f point / in thread T1 is 
set as a breakpoint, then the replay sequence will be A-B-C; on the other hand, if point 2 
in thread T2 is set as a breakpoint, then the replay order will be P-Q-R. In the figure, the 


*For replay, the user code is linked with a new library that provides alternate versions of prolog and 
epilog routines. 
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A--- 


time 





Figure 10: Global state presented by our algorithm and the Instant Replay algorithm 


execution slices A and B are not only concurrent, they are also independent. This means 
the replay system can execute these slices in any order. Whenever there is a dependency®, 
the replay scheme respects such dependency by switching back to the enabling thread. The 
breakpoint thread is kept as the focus of replay in order to present a causally related global 
state at a breakpoint. 





Figure 11: Replay sequence 


With the replay scheme presented here, it is much simpler to set per-thread breakpoints 
in the user code. Traditionally, a breakpoint is set by replacing the program instruction in 
the object code with a trap instruction to gain control. However, since several threads share 
the same object code, every thread that executes through that path will hit the breakpoint, 
even though the breakpoint is meant for one particular thread. Implementations use several 
work-arounds to handle this [Els89]. With our scheme, since only one thread is executing at 
any point in time, a per-thread breakpoint is set in the object code just before the thread 
is allowed to run. In Figure 12, the breakpoint BP will be set at point A by the replay 
system, just before T2 is allowed to run, thereby preventing other threads that share the 
code from hitting the breakpoint. 


Since the replay algorithm executes only one thread at a time on a coroutine basis, the 
replay can be provided on a uniprocessor workstation. 


®Execution slices B and C are ordered. 
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Figure 12: Per-thread breakpoints 


4.3 Facilities offered by the replay tool 


For replay, as mentioned, the program code is linked with the replay library that provides 
alternate versions of the event_prolog and event_epilog routines. The replay tool, when it is 
started, loads the event histories of various threads into its memory and time-stamps them. 
It also creates the initial objects of the computation in its memory (some objects could be 
created dynamically, during execution) and initializes them with previous checkpoints. In 
the KSR implementation, where computations are one-time in nature (i.e. object states are 
thrown away after the computation), the replay tool just creates the root object. 


The replay tool divides a window into four sub-windows, as shown in Figure 13. The 
object window is used to look at object states; in particular, the programmer can explore 
the object instance graph starting from the root object, traversing the graph and looking 
at the individual fields of objects. The thread window is used to browse the trace histories 
of various threads and monitor thread progress. The program I/O window is linked to 
the standard input and output of the program being debugged. The command window 
is used to issue commands to the debugging tool. The programmer can set breakpoints, 
and when he issues the “run” command, the debugger identifies the first breakpoint and 
executes the breakpoint thread using the algorithm discussed earlier. At a breakpoint, the 
programmer can explore object states, set additional breakpoints and continue execution. 
When the replay tool identifies concurrent breakpoints, it will prompt the user to choose 
the breakpoint thread. There is also a facility to checkpoint the computation state of the 
debugger. The programmer can restore such a previous checkpoint and try an alternate 
execution with different ordering of concurrent events. 


Thus, the debugger offers facilities to: 

e set a breakpoint for a particular thread 

e display an object 

e follow a reference and display another object 

e show the trace history for a particular thread 
e show selective thread trace based on object-ID 
e checkpoint computation state 


e restore the computation state 
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#46011300: start SEMP_ATTEMPT 
$33 prige_no: Void reference SEMP_SUCCESS 101 
2 sea: Vold reference SEMV 101 
#48011300:start SEMP_ATTEMPT 99 
(1) priae_no: PRIME reference (5C105A80) SEMP_SUCCESS 101 
(2) sam: SEMAPHORE reference (5C105800) SEMV 101 
nSe1d5a60:priae SEMP_ATTEMPT 99 
(1) ayval: INTEGER = 2 SEMP_SUCCESS 101 
(2) next: PRIME reference (SC105100) SEMV 101 
(3) sam SEMAPHORE reference (SC105A00) SEMP_ATTEMPT 99 
W5c1dS100:priae SEMP_SUCCESS 101 
(1) myval: INTEGER « 3 SEMV 101 
next: PRIME reference (SC1D5000) SEMP_ATTEMPT 0 
sem: SEMAPHORE raference (5C€105000) SEHP_SUCCESS 101 
5c1d5000:prine SEMV 101 
(1) myval: INTEGER © 5 SEHV 101 
8 Mont: PRIME referonce (5C1D4F00) 90 THREAD_END -1 
) @ sea: SEMAPHORE reference (SC1D4F80) ent trace for thread #5(5) 
#5¢104F00: prime + av_Type 
1) ayval: INTECER = 7 
2) next: PRIME reference (5C104E00) THREAD_START 
3) som: SEMAPHORE reference (5C1D4EG0) SEHP_ATTEHPT 
or 


SEMP_ATTEMPT 
SEMP_ SUCCESS 
SEMV 


SEMP_ATTEMPT 
SEMP_SUCCESS 
SEMV 


IAMWMNOMMWoNnsaAodD 


= 


SEMV 
THREAD_END 


008G>>object SC105100 prime is 
0D9G>>object 5C105000 prine is 
ODBG>>dreakpoint 101 73 prime is 
BreakPoint at 73 in thread 101 prime {ts 
008G>>continue prime is 
Breakpoint hit! -> Event 73 in thread 101 prime is 
BDOBG>>object SC1D4F00 prime is 
ODBG>>thread 5 prine is 
DOBG>>H 


Bone ect SC10SA80 prime is 





Figure 13: Working of the Debugger 
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e run the application 


¢ continue execution 


In Figure 13, in the command window, a breakpoint is set in thread 101 at event 73. 
After the “continue” command is issued, the program continues, and when the breakpoint is 
hit, the replay tool gives control to the programmer. The replay tool also updates the thread 
window to show the progress of the program. A ‘A’ next to the event 73 indicates that the 
debugger has executed upto the prolog for event 73 ( a ‘*’ in the trace identifies the last 
event that executed through its epilog), before giving control to the user. The programmer 
can explore the object instance graph and observe the evolution of object states. 


The important aspect ofour replay tool is that it allows the event histories to be browsed 
and abstracted using the thread or object as the basis. This provides a powerful abstraction 
facility as discussed in the Section 6. 


5 Replaying applications with large number of threads 


We were able to successfully trace and replay applications that, though small, involved a 
large number of threads and objects. On KSR, threads can be created cheaply and objects 
can be extremely fine-grained (most objects will fit in a cache line size of 128 bytes). The 
table in Figure 14 shows three applications and the level of complexity involved in terms of 
the number of objects and threads in each application. All the applications were developed 
on the KSR platform. 








connected 


prime 
(upto 1024) components 





# objects 173 
# threads 1023 
# events in the computation 55157 
Time-stamping time (secs) 90.56 


Figure 14: Replaying applications 


The prime number program (based on the sieve method) generates prime numbers in 
the range 2 to 1024. The program creates one thread for each number in the range and one 
object for each prime number in the above range. The prime number objects are created 
as they are found, linked together, and serve as filters for their multiples. A thread for 
a particular number moves through a sequence of prime number objects, until it finds a 
number of which it is a multiple (in which case the thread terminates ) or reaches the 
end of the chain, in which case a prime number has been found: a new prime object 
is created and linked to the previous prime. Since threads could overtake each other as 
they move though the prime objects chain (for example, the thread for number 25 could 
overtake the thread for the number 5, reach the end of the chain and could declare 25 as 
a prime), the threads need to walk along the prime objects chain in the order in which 
they entered the first prime object (the object for number 2). This is achieved by use of 
semaphores and a synchronization scheme called single-lane concurrency. During replay, we 
found (by traversing and exploring the prime objects chain) that the prime number links 

@ 
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were malformed, because threads were overtaking each other even before entering the object 
for number 2. This required that the threads enter the first prime object in the order in 
which they were created. (The program given in Figure 2 does not work correctly.) 


The second application, parallel prefix, computes the prefix sum of numbers in the 
range from 1 to some upper limit. At invocation time, one can specify the number of 
threads to be created (should be a power of 2). The threads divide up the range among 
them, compute the sums for their ranges and then merge the sums in logarithmic steps (also 
called distance doubling). The algorithm requires barrier synchronization during distance 
doubling. Unlike the previous application, where the threads terminate early (when they 
are filtered by a prime object), all threads remain active during the entire computation. 
During event capture, since threads record their events in per-thread files, we found that 
we could have only as many threads as the system imposed limit on the number of active 
files open by a program (this was 255 in our case). We could not have several threads writing 
to the same log file, as this will cause the event records to intermingle. Any attempt to 
get mutual exclusive access to the log file will introduce additional synchronization among 
the threads, an undesired option that will aggravate perturbation. What we need is an 
atomic ‘printf’ statement. The KSR system provides an asynchronous (non-blocking) I/O 
facility. However, for event capture, one needs an asynchronous facility that ensures that 
the buffered printf calls will be written to a file in atomic units. 


The connected components application finds the connected regions in an image array 
and labels them. The algorithm works by divide-and-conquer: a thread recursively divides 
the image array among a number achild threads. At the lowest level, a thread has just one 
row to work on and finds the connected components in the row by a form of raster scan. 
The results are merged at each level and returned to the higher level. All the events of 
this application are fork-join events and there is no synchronization involved among various 
threads, as they are working on different regions of the image. 


In Figure 14, while the number of events in the three applications are roughly decreasing 
by one-tenth, the time-stamping time does not decrease by one-tenth. This is because 
the time taken to time-stamp each event is dependent on the size of the vector, which is 
determined by the number of threads in the application. 


5.1 Discussion 


The types of bugs that one will encounter in our object/thread model can be broadly 
classified as follows: errors that show up even in the presence of a single thread (e.g. 
incrementing a loop index twice, using uninitialized data, parameters of a method call not 
confirming to that expected by the method body) and errors related to thread interactions 
(e.g. errors due to incorrect use of reader/writer locks, mis-matched calls of P and V, 
errors due to unintended thread inter-leavings when using conditional synchronization). 
Our replay scheme can reproduce any of the above classes of bugs. However, if there is a 
data race in an object and if no locks or any other form of synchronization are employed, 
then the replay scheme cannot reproduce the data race. That is, the replay scheme can 
reproduce bugs resulting from incorrect synchronization but not bugs resulting from no 
synchronization, as no ordering information is available from the trace. This can happen 
when the programmer expects an object to be visible from only one execution path and does 
not employ any synchronization, but it turns out that the object is visible from multiple 
execution paths. Such errors can be easily identified from the fact the object state is not 
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correct. Structuring applications as objects and ensuring that objects, not their clients, 
handle synchronization help in localizing these bugs in most cases. 


6 Abstractions for managing debugging complexity 


Given that an execution of a massively parallel program involves thousands of interacting 
entities (processes, events, etc.), the task of debugging an application could become quite 
complex. In general, abstraction is proposed as a tool for controlling and managing such 
complexity. Researchers have proposed several debugging-specific abstractions towards sim- 
plifying the debugging task. Cheung [Che89] has proposed process-clusters as a means of 
abstracting the behavior of a set of processes during debugging. Recently, Kunz [Kun93] has 
identified several clustering situations normally found in parallel programs and describes a 
measure for evaluating such clusters. The earlier work of Bates [BW83] involves develop- 
ment of separate event-based debugging abstractions (in terms of primitive and higher-level 
events) for managing debugging complexity. Recent work in the context of the Ariadne 
debugger [CFH*93] employs pattern-matching on event traces to abstract application be- 
havior. In contrast, our object/thread programming model lends itself naturally to many 
useful debugging abstractions without the introduction of any additional mechanisms. 


We have identified that in our object/thread model there is scope for an important 
debugging abstraction similar to the next/step facility available in the traditional sequential 
debuggers (e.g. dbx, gdb, etc.) The programmer always starts an application by initiating 
a top-level thread at a method of some object. The application terminates its execution 
when the code in that method completes. In other words, all that the programmer has to 
do to debug the whole application is to debug the execution of one method, in one object. 
Thus, in the programming model, the entire application behavior is abstracted into a single 
routine in an object. If that routine makes invocations on other objects, the programmer 
can either choose to follow the execution by stepping into that invocation and following the 
execution through other objects, or choose not to follow the execution and step across that 
statement, thereby restricting himself to one object, similar to the step/next facility in most 
debuggers. This option is available in every object, and not just at the root object level. 
The very basis of the object model lies on the premise of encapsulation and abstraction: 
the user of the object should not be concerned about how it is implemented internally, and 
thus has no need to enter it and follow the execution inside the object. In other words, 
since the object model structures routines around data, the need to follow the call chain is 
minimized to a great extent. 


Second, in our model, the threads are always forked on a method of some object. This, 
coupled with the encapsulation argument made above implies that every thread could be 
seen as a sub-computation on a ‘remote’ object that could be debugged separately. However, 
several threads may be concurrently active inside an object at an instant; these have to be 
debugged by making use of the facilities offered by the debugger (by setting breakpoints in 
various threads and observing the evolution of object state). To sum up, the programmer 
need not be concerned with a global state that involves the state of all the threads and all 
objects in the system. In the best case, the programmer can choose to look at only the 
state of one object and the threads active inside that object. 


To provide for the above, our replay tool allows thread traces to be browsed using ob ject 
as the basis. The programmer, while browsing the trace history of a thread, can choose 
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DDBG>>t 1 
Event trace for thread #2725000f(1) 
ev_Type other Info 


THREAD_START 520093280 (parent#) 
CHNG_ADR_SPC 842477872 (root address space) 


ENTR_ADR_SPC 


Wd 842477875 (Branch 1 address space) 
CHNG_ADR_SPC ee 


842477875 ( 


ENTR_ADR_SPC 
READL 

WRITEL 
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Figure 15: Thread trace in a bank application 


to look at only that part of the trace that involves a particular object. Because a thread 
invokes various objects in a strictly nested fashion, the events in the thread history could 
be fully parenthesized. Figure 15 shows the trace from a banking application: whenever a 
branch of the bank receives an invocation to deposit to or withdraw from an account, if the 
account does not belong to the branch, it invokes the appropriate branch object, resulting 
in a nested invocation. The figure shows how the thread trace can be fully parenthesized 
using object as the basis. At the top-level, the trace could be seen as consisting of only 
4 events (even though there are 13 events in the trace). Similar parenthesization allows 
looking at a set of events as a chunk of work in some object, and perhaps avoid the need to 
look at them in detail. The debugger provides features for selectively looking at the trace, 
with an object as the basis. In the figure, we have hand-annotated the “other Info” field. 


Thus, our trace analysis and browsing scheme is directly based on the abstractions 
provided by objects and threads rather than on a raw filtering scheme advocated by other 
systems. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have described the design and implementation of a replay-oriented de- 
bugging tool for an object/thread system. The scheme captures only a minimal ordering 
information during the original execution and provides a breakpoint-oriented replay. Both 
the programming model and the debugging technology are realistic in that we were able 
to implement them on two different platforms: a distributed system and a shared memory 
multiprocessor. We were able to trace and replay applications that involved a large number 
of threads and objects. 


The lessons learned from this work are: 

e Using a uni-processor replay tool that faithfully and repeatedly reproduces the original 
parallel/distributed computation is a useful debugging approach, as it simplifies the 
task of managing multiple processors. 


e Maintaining the causal-links during the original execution is a cheap way of main- 
taining the causality and avoids the costly vector-clock maintenance necessary for 
breakpoint-oriented debugging. With our replay scheme, we are able to provide a 
causally related global state at a breakpoint. 
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e The object/thread approach to distributed system construction simplifies both pro- 
gramming and debugging, as well as eliminates the need for other higher level debugging- 
oriented abstractions for managing complexity. 
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Abstract 

Concurrent servers in a multiprocessor system, concurrent graphical user 
interfaces, and operating systems containing concurrent objects are fairer 
on a uniprocessor and can yield better performance on a multiprocessor 
than their sequential counterparts. However, concurrent servers are more 
difficult to implement correctly. Our contribution is a tool that gener- 
ates correct concurrent servers from correct sequential ones. The only 
restriction on the sequential servers is that they must be programmed in 
a slightly restricted subset of Modula-3 in the Generic Server Format us- 
ing the Defensive Object Model. Our tool uses well known static analysis 
techniques from compiler theory to insert locks that are guaranteed to be 
free from deadlock. It uses information obtained from exception handling 
statements to insert synchronization primitives. The tool produces very 
readable Modula-3 programs that are subsequently compiled using stan- 
dard Modula-3 compilers. In addition to describing the rationale, design, 
and implementation of our tool, this paper presents performance compar- 
isons between hand-tuned and automatically generated queues and search 
structures. Moreover, we report on the lessons that were learned from 
automatically generating various concurrent servers. 


1. Introduction 


Concurrent servers in a multiprocessor system, concurrent graphical user interfaces, and 
operating systems containing concurrent objects are fairer on a uniprocessor and can yield 
better performance on a multiprocessor. However, concurrent objects are more difficult to 
implement correctly than their sequential counterparts, as evidenced by the abundance of 
research in parallel and distributed debugging. Programmers must determine where mutual 
exclusion is needed, where synchronization is needed, and how to ensure liveness, fairness, 
and absence of deadlock. A high degree of confidence in the concurrent implementation of 
a server can be obtained only through a formal proof of correctness or thorough testing. 
Thorough testing is extremely computationally complex due to non-determinism [2]. 


Our contribution is a tool that generates correct concurrent servers from correct se- 
quential ones. The only restriction on the servers is that they must be programmed in 
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Modula-3 [4, 18], be written in the Generic Server Format, and use the Defensive Object 
Model. Our tool uses well known static analysis techniques from compiler theory to insert 
read and write locks that are guaranteed to be free from deadlock. It uses information 
obtained from exception handling statements to insert synchronization mechanisms. This 
paper describes the rationale for our tool as well as its design and implementation. We also 
report on the performance of the concurrent servers generated by the tool. 


Our goal is to aid programmers whose main program fits the Generic Server Format 
shown in Figure 1. Programs usually written in this format include servers in a multipro- 
cessor or distributed system awaiting request messages, graphical user interfaces awaiting 
mouse clicks, and operating systems awaiting service calls. Furthermore, microkernel oper- 
ating systems are also collections of servers usually written in the Generic Server Format. 
Our goal is to allow the programmer to concentrate on implementing a correct, sequential 
version of such a program, where the Thread.Fork calls in Figure 1 have been replaced by 
procedure invocations. This sequential version is easier to implement because it frees the 
programmer from concerns about synchronization, mutual exclusion, and deadlock. Using 
our system, the sequential server must be developed, and then tested or verified. Then the 
sequential server can be automatically mapped to a correct, concurrent implementation. 


PROCEDURE Server() = 
VAR request: Request; 
BEGIN 
Initialize(); 
LOOP 
ReceiveRequest (request) ; 
CASE request.type OF 
| RequestTypei => Thread. Fork (ServiceRequest 1) ; 
| RequestType2 => Thread.Fork(ServiceRequest2) ; 


| RequestTypeN => Thread. Fork (ServiceRequestN) ; 
END CASE; 
END LOOP; 
END Server; 


Figure 1 Generic Server Format for a Concurrent Server 


Our tool requires the programmer to use the Defensive Object Model of program- 
ming described in Section 2.2. After the programmer is satisfied with the correctness of 
the sequential version, our tool can be used to produce the corresponding concurrent ver- 
sion in two steps. The first pass inserts synchronization mechanisms, and the second pass 
inserts mutual exclusion mechanisms. The correctness of the algorithms that insert mutual 
exclusion and synchronization mechanisms depends only on the correct placement of these 
mechanisms, not on which mechanism is actually inserted. Our tool correctly solves the 
major problems associated with implementing a concurrent server: mutual exclusion with- 
out deadlock and synchronization. It treats each of the forked threads shown in Figure 1 as 
transactions in order to guarantee synchronization atomicity. We also ensure that all locks 
are released whether the service request fails or succeeds. 


Our tool is not the first one to handle some of these problems automatically. Database 
programmers are usually required to insert BeginTransactionand EndTransaction primitives 
around their transactions. Doing so would correspond to inserting Begin Transaction and 
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EndTransaction statements around each Fork statement in the Generic Server Format. The 
database system then uses a dynamic scheduling technique, such as two-phase locking [7], 
to obtain locks as needed. If the DBMS does not use static scheduling, locks are not 
released until all locks have been obtained. Deadlock is possible in these systems, but it 
is usually detected, and transaction abortion releases the deadlock. Because these systems 
do not commit transactions until all locks have been obtained, there is no possibility that 
a transaction would be partially committed when it needed to be aborted. 


Herlihy [12] applies this technique to sequential objects to make them concurrent, 
and, like the database systems, Herlihy’s system requires that data structures be copied 
upon modification. His system is similar to techniques used in the distributed language 
ARGUS [16], which also has atomic object facilities. In the ARGUS system, locks are held 
until transactions are committed, which also requires copying all modified data. ARGUS 
and Herlihy’s system require significantly more overhead than our system due to substantial 
copying overhead and because they do not insert cooperative synchronization mechanisms. 
However, Herlihy’s solution is more fault tolerant than ours because it guarantees that even 
if processes try to hold mutual exclusion forever (or a very long time), progress will be 
made. Barnes [3] has improved upon Herlihy’s technique, avoiding some of the copying. 
Our technique uses copying only when synchronization is required after the server’s state 
has been modified. 


Our tool differs from database systems in several major ways. Our tool analyzes the 
code statically and inserts the locking mechanisms, rather than inserting them for every ex- 
ecution during runtime. Our tool differs from both typical database systems and Herlihy’s 
technique because it does not allow deadlock to occur and it inserts cooperative synchro- 
nization mechanisms. Our tool uses well known compiler techniques, and known locking 
and synchronization mechanisms. The major contribution of our work lies in the verifica- 
tion of the correctness of the insertion algorithms, deriving synchronization conditions from 
exception handling statements, and in reporting on the performance of our algorithms. 


In the next section, we present the program model, including the Defensive Object 
Model. Then in Section 3., we present our design, that is, our algorithms: four for the in- 
sertion of mutual exclusion mechanisms and one for the insertion of synchronization mecha- 
nisms. We discuss the implementation and current status of our tool in Section 4.. Section 5. 
gives results from experiments with sequential servers, hand-coded concurrent servers, and 
automatically generated concurrent servers. Finally, we present our conclusions in Sec- 
tion 6.. 


2. Program Model 


We model servers using objects. An object is a set of procedures, or methods, that operates 
on a set of data. Each method implements a service offered to clients. The data, called 
object variables, are shared among all methods of an object, but other objects can access 
the data only through approved methods. Each method can contain local data (parameters 
and local variables) that are private. 


Threads are asynchronous, sequential processes that execute concurrently with other 
threads. Each thread’s environment is the same as its parent’s environment, that is, the 
parent and child share data and code segments although the stack segments are independent. 
A client thread accesses the server by invoking methods of a server object. Hence, in the 
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most general case, several instances of each object’s methods may be executing concurrently 
although individual object methods are sequential. 


A concurrent server, then, is an object whose methods may execute simultaneously 
using threads. Conversely, a sequential server is an object whose methods execute one at a 
time. The programmer of a sequential object may assume that while a method is executing, 
no other method can execute. 


2.1 Modula-3 


The examples throughout this paper are expressed in Modula-3 [4, 18], a simple program- 
ming language that supports object-orientation, threads, synchronization, mutual exclusion, 
exception handling, and garbage collection. Since Modula-3 supports threads and synchro- 
nization, it neatly fits our server model. 


Our concurrent object generator, Concurra, takes as input Modula-3 programs written 
using the Defensive Object Model, as explained in the next section. The notion of an object 
in Modula-3 is represented in Figure 2. The object’s data are declared after the keywords 
BRANDED OBJECT. These data are not accessible from outside the object. They may 
be accessed only by the methods listed below the keyword OVERRIDES. In Figure 2 the 
method insert is implemented by the procedure my_insert. Procedures reference the ob ject’s 
data through the self parameter. For example, the object variable some_data is referenced 
via the expression self .some_data. 


REVEAL T = Public BRANDED OBJECT 
some_data : Some_Type; 
more_data : Some_Other_Type; 


OVERRIDES 
insert := my_set; 
delete := my_delete; 
END; 


PROCEDURE my_insert(self : T; newvalue : Some_Type) = 
BEGIN 


END ny_insert ; 


PROCEDURE my_delete(self : T) : Some_Type = 
BEGIN 


END my_delete; 


Figure 2 Implementation of a Modula-3 Object 


2.2 Defensive Object Model 


We now present the Defensive Object Model that sequential objects must adhere to in order 
to guarantee the correctness of our transformations. The model that we describe is simply 
good programming practice, but we explicitly describe it here because our system depends 
upon it to correctly insert mutual exclusion and synchronization mechanisms. 


When errors occur in object methods, they should be handled in an organized man- 
ner. Exceptions have been devised as a means to interrupt normal program flow when an 
error occurs and to recover from the error. When a Modula-3 method discovers an error 
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condition, it should execute the statement RAISE ExceptionName, where ExceptionName 
has been previously declared as an exception. For example, if a method intends to insert 
elements into a table, but finds that the table is full, it might execute a RAISE TableFull 
statement to indicate the error condition to the caller of the method. Once an exception has 
been raised, the Modula-3 runtime system uses dynamic scoping rules to find an appropriate 
response, otherwise known as an exception handler, to the exception. 


Untrusted clients make requests of servers. Good programming practice dictates that 
a server must neither make any assumptions about the parameters passed to it in a client 
request nor make assumptions about the state of the object when a client request arrives, 
except that the object state is consistent. A properly written server method always verifies 
that client requests are legal. 


As an additional example, we consider a stack server. Typical methods include push 
and pop. When push and pop are invoked, they assume nothing about the state of the stack, 
except that it is consistent. Therefore, the pop method must check that the stack is not 
empty before proceeding with the rest of the method. If this requirement is not met, the 
server typically raises an exception to the client such as RAISE IsEmpty. The pop method 
cannot complete successfully unless the stack is non-empty. 


2.3. Synchronizing Methods 


Sequential object methods never need to synchronize. In order to extract synchroniza- 
tion conditions from sequential methods, we rely on the sequential programmer to use 
exceptions when indicating error conditions. As described in the next section, we use the 
exception handling information within a method to generate synchronization conditions 
when constructing concurrent objects. Basically, a synchronization condition holds when 
an exception might be raised. As long as a synchronization condition holds, we consider 
the method unsynchronized and put the method to sleep. Later, when the synchronization 
condition no longer holds, the method awakens and proceeds normally. 


3. Design 


Our tool makes two steps through each correct sequential object. Both steps use some 
well known compiler technology so we mention the used technology. In the first step, our 
tool inserts synchronization mechanisms. We describe the algorithm that we use to insert 
synchronization mechanisms below. In the second step, mutual exclusion mechanisms are 
inserted. In the last part of this section, we describe four specific algorithms for inserting 
mutual exclusion mechanisms, a modification that can be applied to all four, and a deadlock 
avoidance algorithm. Different algorithms will yield better speedup with different objects. 
The algorithms differ in the amount-of overhead they impose as well as the amount of 
concurrency they permit. 


Our system makes use of some well known techniques from compiler theory. For 
brevity, we do not describe those techniques but refer the reader to appropriate references 
on definition-use graphs [1] and data flow dependence [20]. These algorithms can be made 
very efficient [22, 15]. 
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3.1. Synchronization 


Sequential objects are not normally thought of as having to perform synchronization because 
there are no concurrently executing threads of control. In this section we give a general 
overview of our algorithms used to insert synchronization mechanisms. More details can be 
found in another paper [23]. 


The algorithm determines the conditions that cause exceptions to be raised. However, 
exceptions that are raised due to bad parameters, such as a value out of range, do not become 
synchronization conditions. The algorithm inserts statements at the beginning of a method 
to determine whether these synchronization conditions are true. It also inserts statements 
to wait for these conditions to become false in case they are found to be true. In the above 
mentioned paper [23], we consider two cases. The first case is when no object variables 
are modified before an exception is raised. This case is straightforward. We also consider 
the case where some object variables are modified before an exception can be raised. The 
problem here is that, once mutual exclusion has been added, write locks will be obtained 
to modify the object’s state. If we allow the write locks to be held while the method waits 
to synchronize, deadlock can occur. If we release locks, inconsistent states can be seen 
and synchronization atomicity would be violated. Therefore, we choose a database system 
solution. We make copies of those variables, storing the modified versions in temporary 
variables. Once the method becomes synchronized, we transfer these temporary values 
back to the original variables. In this way, we guarantee failure atomicity. 


3.2. Mutual Exclusion 


In this section we consider several mutual exclusion algorithms and show how to auto- 
matically map each one onto a sequential object. The resulting concurrent object has no 
points of interference. We take a conservative approach when inserting mutual exclusion 
primitives. That is, our algorithms do not take into account the possibility that the server 
may not actually invoke methods that could interfere with each other. If two methods 
can potentially interfere with each other, then they are prevented from doing so under all 
circumstances. We give an overview of the algorithms here and refer the interested reader 
to another paper [24]. 


Each of the following algorithms allows no less, and in most cases more, concurrency 
than the straightforward technique of enclosing each object in a monitor. While monitors 
prevent interference in concurrent objects, they also prevent methods from overlapping 
with one another. If two methods do not both need to atomically read or update an object 
variable, they can overlap their executions. 


The first two algorithms are used to obtain fine-grained locking while avoiding dead- 
lock. They differ in the amount of overhead due to locking and deadlock avoidance, as well 
as the amount of concurrency that they permit. The next two algorithms use a very coarse- 
grained locking technique. Finally, we give an example illustrating the synchronization 
mechanism and one of the mutual exclusion techniques. 


Conservative Two-phase Locking 


This insertion algorithm is based on traditional two-phase locking [7] and hierarchical 
ranking of locks [10]. The tool inspects the assignment and conditional statements in each 
object method to determine which object variables must be read or write locked. Requests 
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for locks are inserted at the beginning of the method according to the hierarchical ranking 
and released near the end to assure atomicity. 


Liberal Two-phase Locking 


This insertion algorithm is similar to conservative two-phase locking. After inspecting 
each method’s assignment and conditional statements, the tool inserts requests for locks 
before each object variable is used, unless an appropriate lock has already been acquired. 
Locks are held until an object variable has been used for the last time to assure synchroniza- 
tion atomicity. Read locks are acquired for object variables that are not modified. Locks 
are requested in a hierarchical order to avoid deadlock; hence, the tool must move some 
lock requests upward in the method to ensure that locks are acquired in the hierarchical 
ordering. Conditional statements present additional problems. If a lock LZ is needed inside 
a conditional statement and is hierarchically ordered before another lock requested before 
the conditional statement, lock Z is requested before the first lock. It is possible that the 
conditional branch will not be taken and lock L will have been acquired needlessly. Care is 
taken to release all locks. Modula-3’s TRY ... FINALLY statements are used to ensure that 
all locks are released in the event of failure of a method. 


Another difference between these two-phase locking protocols is that the liberal tech- 
nique permits write locks to be downgraded to read locks based upon knowledge derived 
from dependency graphs. Downgrading locks allows more concurrency since write locks can 
be downgraded before the end of a method. However, it also carries extra overhead, as 
eventually the downgraded locks must be completely released. 


Monitors 


The monitor is another well known algorithm that is used to build concurrent ob- 
jects [13]. Implementing a monitor is’ straightforward. We associate a semaphore with the 
object. Then each object method must acquire the semaphore before executing. Thus, at 
most one method may be executing at any one time. 


Crowd Monitors 


The crowd monitor generalizes the monitor to allow some object methods to overlap 
their execution [8]. We use a slight simplification of crowd monitors. First, we associate a 
single lock with the object. Then if an object method might modify an object variable, the 
method must acquire a write lock before it begins execution. The write lock ensures that 
no other method will execute concurrently with the method that owns the write lock. On 
the other hand, if a method only reads object variables, then it must acquire a read lock 
before execution. Because several threads can hold the read lock, some object methods will 
be able to overlap their executions and increase the concurrency in the object. 


Combining Locks 


We can parameterize our tool so that, using any of the above algorithms, we can 
reduce overhead due to lock acquisition and release. We give our tool a percentage. If locks 
for two or more object variables are obtained together a percentage of time at least as great 
as our parameter, we obtain just a single lock, associated with that set of object variables, 
in the event that any of the object variables are used. This merging of object variables to 
use a single lock cuts down on the locking overhead and also some amount of concurrency. 
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Banker’s Algorithm 


The Banker’s algorithm is a well known algorithm for preventing deadlock [5]. Since 
static analysis of methods tells us all of the locks that could be used, we can apply this 
algorithm. Again, there is an increase in both concurrency as well as overhead due to 
deadlock avoidance in using this algorithm, but optimized versions of this algorithm mitigate 
this problem [14, 17]. The Banker’s algorithm originally applied to resources that were held 
exclusively. An extension of the Banker’s algorithm that uses read and write locks to permit 
shared and exclusive access to resources (in our case, object variables) is used in our tool [11]. 


An Example 


Finally, we illustrate the use of some of the synchronization and mutual exclusion 
mechanisms with a simple example. An abbreviated sequential queue object written in 
Modula-3 is depicted on the left side of Figure 3. The right side of the Figure 3 shows the 
same queue after it has been transformed using the synchronization and liberal two-phase 
locking mechanisms. Automatically inserted statements appear in boldface. 


4. Status of the Tool 


Our tool processes a sequential object written in Modula-3 [4, 18]. The tool statically an- 
alyzes each object method to determine what mutual exclusion and synchronization primi- 
tives need to be added to the object to guarantee synchronization atomicity. In this section 
we review some of the limitations of the tool and directions for future work. 


To date our tool implements the conservative and liberal two-phase locking schemes 
as well as monitors and crowd monitors for mutual exclusion. In addition, synchronization 
conditions are generated as long as the object state is never modified before an exception 
could be raised. 


The tool’s static analysis of objects proceeds in a number of steps. First, the tools 
Flex [19] and Bison [6] are used to generate a parser for the Modula-3 source file and create 
a definition-use tree. A definition-use tree is simply a parse tree where each node in the 
parse tree lists the variables that are written (defined) and read (used) at that node. 


The input to the tool is a Modula-3 source file that consists of the definition of a 
single object. All the object’s methods must be defined in the same file. Parameters to each 
method must be passed by value. The tool supports all legal Modula-3 data types, including 
records and arrays, except references (pointers). References pose unusual problems, but we 
see no obstacle in supporting them in the near future. 


Several, but not all, Modula-3 statements are supported. These statements include 
assignment statements, IF-THEN-ELSE, WHILE, EXIT-LOOP, and RETURN statements. In 
the current version of our system, object methods are not permitted to invoke other pro- 
cedures or methods. There are some additional obstacles in ensuring mutual exclusion 
without deadlock and synchronization when invoking other procedures. Solutions to these 
problems are currently under investigation. Nevertheless, the statements that are currently 
supported are sufficient for writing a wide variety of useful servers. 


The locking granularity is restricted to coarse-grained locking. Locks are obtained on 
entire variables whether they are integers, records, or arrays. Locks are acquired according 
to a lexicographic hierarchical ordering to avoid deadlock. Since arrays are indexed by 
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MODULE Queue; 


CONST MAX = 100; 
EXCEPTION queue-empty; 


TYPE 
REVEAL 
T = Public BRANDED OBJECT 
values: ARRAY(0..MAX - 1] OF QType; 
head,tail: INTEGER := 0; 


OVERRIDES 
dequeue := dequeue; 


END; 
PROCEDURE dequeue (self: T): QType = 


VAR value: QT ype; 
BEGIN 


IF self.head = self.tail THEN 
RAISE queue_empty; 
END; 


value := self. values[self.head]; 


self.head := (self.head + 1) MOD MAX; 


RETURN value; 


END dequeue; 


MODULE CQueue; 
IMPORT Locks, Thread; 


CONST MAX = 100; 
EXCEPTION queue_empty; 


TYPE 
REVEAL 
T = Public BRANDED OBJECT 
values: ARRAY[0.MAX - 1] OF QType; 
head, tail: INTEGER := 0; 
lock_head, lock_tail, lock_values: Locks.T; 
Condition: Thread.Condition 
OVERRIDES 
dequeue := dequeue; 


END; 


PROCEDURE dequeue (self: T): QType = 
VAR value: QT ype; 

BEGIN 

TRY 


(* perform synchronization *) 

Locks.acquire_read_write_locks(self.lock_head); 

Locks.acquire_readlock(self.lock_tail); 

WHILE self.head = self.tail DO 
Locks.release_read_write_locks(self.lock_head); 
Locks.release_readlock (self .lock_tail); 


Thread. Wait (self.Condition); 


Locks.acquire_read_write_locks(self.lock-head); 
Locks.acquire_readlock(self.lock_tail); 

END; 

(* procedure is now synchronized *) 


IF self.head = self.tail THEN 
RAISE queue_empty; 
END; 


Locks.acquire_readlock(self.lock_values) ; 
Locks.release_readlock(self.lock_tail); 
value = self. values[self.head]; 

Locks. release_veadlock(self.lock_values); 
self.head := (self.head + 1) MOD MAX; 
Locks.release_writelock(self.lock_head) ; 
Locks.release_readlock(self.lock_head); 
RETURN value; 


(* make sure all locks are released *) 

(* and signal any waiting threads *) 

FINALLY 
Locks.release_read_write_locks(self.lock_head); 
Locks.release_read_write_locks(self.lock_tail); 
Locks.release_read_write_locks(self.lock_values); 
Thread.Signal (self.Condition); 

END; 

END dequeue; 


Figure 3 Sequential Queue Transformed to Concurrent Queue 
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variables whose values are not known until runtime, it is difficult to hierarchically order lock 
requests on array elements; hence, we lock entire arrays. We are investigating techniques 
for achieving a finer grain of locking in order to increase the concurrency in the objects that 
the tool generates. 


Our tool does not support synchronization when it is possible for the object’s state to 
be modified before an exception is raised. Although we will eventually lift this restriction, 
it is not as harsh as it may sound. It is considered risky programming practice to modify 
the state of an object and subsequently raise an exception [9]. 


5. Experiments 


To test the effectiveness of our tool, we compare six implementations for each of two data 
structures. The first data structure is the queue, whose methods include enqueue, dequeue, 
and front_of_queue. The other data structure is the search structure, which includes the 
methods insert, delete, and search. We implemented these data structures manually, using 
eventcounts and sequencers {21], and with our tool using conservative two-phase locking, 
liberal two-phase locking, monitors, and crowd monitors. Our evaluations were conducted 
on an 8 processor Encore Multimax, a shared memory, bus architecture multiprocessor. 
Each experiment consists of forking 8 threads that repeatedly invoke methods on an object. 
The object represents the server, each thread represents a client, and threads invoking 
methods represent client requests. 


5.1 Queue 


First, we developed a common implementation of a sequential queue of integers using an 
array. Since integers are usually the same size as pointers, this experiment also shows 
the effects of a queue of pointers, where each queue element points to a memory block of 
arbitrary size. Next, our tool was used to automatically generate several concurrent versions 
of the queue. Finally, a concurrent queue based on eventcounts and sequencers [21] was 
developed manually. All the queues are written in Modula-3. In the first experiment each of 
the 8 threads first enqueues 1,000 integers. Next, each thread invokes front_of_queue 8,000 
times, which simply returns the element at the front of the queue without dequeuing it. 
Finally, each thread dequeues 1,000 values. The front_of_queue method does not modify the 
object, allowing our tool to generate objects that allow several instances of front_of_queue 
to run simultaneously. 


Since the queue’s elements are small, the overhead for the concurrency mechanisms 
are quite significant. In all cases the amount of processor time required for each queue’s 
concurrency mechanism is far greater than the actual time spent in performing queuing 
work. Because each queue operation is computationally inexpensive, each thread spends 
a significant amount of time acquiring and releasing locks. The process of acquiring and 
releasing a lock involves reading and writing a single memory location. Since all 8 threads 
acquire and release the same locks, the threads perform a large number of read and write 
operations to a small number of memory locations. These activities create a bottleneck, 
resulting in memory and bus contention. As a consequence of this bottleneck, throughput 
slows significantly. As a matter of fact, as shown in the timings depicted in Table 1, the 
8 threads run faster executing on 1 processor than 8 processors. Because there are fewer 
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processors, there is less memory contention, bus contention, and fewer executions of the 
cache coherence protocol. 


Table 1 gives the times, in seconds, that each thread spent in executing all 10,000 
object operations, multiplied by 8 threads. The sequential queue ran in just 1.4 seconds. 
However, that time is deceptive. The sequential queue is not a concurrent server because 
it does not provide synchronization atomicity. The sequential queue’s time appears as 
a benchmark for comparison against the execution times of the concurrent queues. The 
handwritten queue ran in 60 seconds. The overhead in acquiring and releasing semaphores 
is a significant percentage of the total running time. This overhead is especially evident for 
the two-phase locking protocols. These concurrent queues acquire and release several read 
and write locks. Each time a lock is acquired or released, a semaphore must be acquired 
and later released. The task of acquiring and releasing so many semaphores explains these 
queues’ lengthy running times. Finally, we come to the monitors. The monitor acquires 
a single semaphore for each object method — the fewest of any of the concurrent queues. 
This low overhead explains the monitor’s low execution time of 38 seconds. The crowd 
monitor is implemented using a single lock. As with the two-phase locking protocols, the 
lock is acquired at the beginning of a method and released at the end. Thus, the crowd 
monitor contains more overhead than the monitor and, as a result, ran slower than the 
monitor implementation. 


Type of Queue Running Time 
1 Processor §8 Processors 


Sequential 

Handwritten using Eventcounts 
Conservative Two-phase Locking 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 
Monitor 

Crowd Monitor 





Table 1 Running Times of Handwritten and Automatically Generated Queues 


The problems with memory and bus contention are not new. However, they do high- 
light the problem that occurs when the cost of the mutual exclusion mechanisms overwhelms 
the cost of the operation to be performed. This experiment illustrates why it can be ad- 
vantageous to use the least expensive mutual exclusion mechanism for computationally 
inexpensive operations. Even though such a mechanism tl.eoretically provides less concur- 
Tency, in practice it can provide more throughput. This experiment also shows how an 
automatically generated queue can outperform a handwritten one. 


5.2 Search Structure 


Next we address a data structure whose operations are computationally expensive and 
examine its performance using handwritten and automatically generated implementations. 
A search structure stores and retrieves data. It contains three methods. The method insert 
places data in the structure, delete removes data from the structure, and search explores 
the structure looking for data that match a set of search criteria. 
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Because search structures are in common use and their methods can be computation- 
ally expensive, it is useful to investigate their susceptibility to concurrency. In this exper- 
iment we compare a sequential implementation of a search structure and a handwritten 
concurrent structure to four search structures automatically generated from the sequential 
implementation. By making use of eventcounts and sequencers, the handwritten concurrent 
search structure is able to overlap the executions of the insert, delete, and search methods 
to a large extent. However, the automatically generated concurrent search structure tends 
to serialize the executions of the insert and delete methods. 


For each of the experiments involving search structures, we present a table, like Ta- 
ble 2, portraying the results of the experiment. Each table shows the running times of 
threads that invoke search structure methods. The rows in the table show the results for a 
sequential search structure, a handwritten one using eventcounts and sequencers, followed 
by four concurrent search structures generated automatically by Concurra. The second 
column of numbers shows the running times, in seconds, on 8 processors. The third column 
of numbers indicates how fast a search structure ran in comparison to the handwritten 
search structure. Implementations with relative speeds of 1 ran as fast as the handwritten 
structure. Relative speeds less than 1 correspond to slower running implementations, and 
relative speeds greater than 1 indicate implementations that ran faster than the handwritten 
structure. 


Type of Data Structure Running Speed Relative to 
Time Handwritten 


Sequential 
Handwritten using Eventcounts 


Conservative Two-phase Locking 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 
Monitor 

Crowd Monitor 





Table 2 Running Times when Probability of Read-only Request is 1 


For example, Table 2 indicates that the speed of the monitor implementation was 
about half that of the handwritten implementation. That is, the monitor took twice as long 
to execute. On the other hand, the liberal two-phase locking implementation ran as fast as 
the handwritten implementation, as denoted by a 1 in the third column. 


Read-only Method Occurs with Probability 1 


Two of the search structure’s methods, insert and delete, modify the structure. On 
the other hand, the search method only reads the structure; hence, we call search a read- 
only method. In our first table of results for the search structure, we forked 8 threads that 
invoked read-only methods of the search structure with probability 1. That is, the threads 
called the search method exclusively. 


The search structure was already populated with a large amount of data. Searching 
for the data was computationally expensive so, unlike the previous queue data structure, 
the search structure’s processing was not dominated by the acquiring and releasing of locks. 
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Instead, the computation is dominated by searching for data, and the previous problems 
with bus and memory contention are avoided. 


Table 2 shows the execution times of the search structure implementations. The 
probability of a read-only request occurring is 1. Because all 8 processors can search through 
the structure simultaneously, it follows that most of the implementations run as fast as the 
handwritten search structure. Consequently, the speeds of these implementations are close 
to or match the speed of the handwritten search structure. This fact is denoted by relative 
speeds of 1 or nearly 1 for the automatically generated search structures. The two exceptions 
are the sequential and monitor implementations. These implementations are slower because 
they serialize all the methods. 


Read-only Probability of 0.75 


Table 3 shows the results when the probability of invoking a read-only method of the 
search structure is 0.75. The handwritten search structure is able to overlap the executions 
of update methods and methods that only read the state of the structure. However, the 
automatically generated search structures do not perform as well. Automatically generated 
methods that update the data structure tend to become serialized. 


Type of Data Structure Running Speed Relative to 
Time Handwritten 


Sequential 
Handwritten using Eventcounts 


Conservative Two-phase Locking 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 
Monitor 

Crowd Monitor 





Table 3 Running Times when Probability of Read-only Request is 0.75 


Our results show that while the handwritten search structure runs about as fast as 
before, the performance of the automatically generated structures declines. The fastest of 
these implementations, using liberal two-phase locking, runs 0.70 times as fast as than the 
handwritten structure whereas it ran as fast as the handwritten structure when read-only 
methods were invoked exclusively. 


Read-only Probabilities of 0.50, 0.25, and 0 


In our final three experiments, we progressively reduced the probability of a thread 
invoking a read-only method of the search structure. As the probabilities descend, the 
automatically generated implementations of the search structure become progressively se- 
rialized. Finally, when the probability reaches 0, all the automatically generated structures 
become fully serialized. All the automatically generated search structures run as slow as 
the sequential structure. The results of these experiments are depicted in Table 4. 


Summarizing the Experimental Results 


As reported above, when the probability that a read-only method will be invoked 
is low, the concurrent search structures generated by Concurra perform worse than the 
handwritten search structure. As this probability increases, so does the relative performance 
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of the automatically generated search structures. In fact, when the probability of invoking a 
read-only method approaches 1, almost all of the automatically generated search structures 
perform as well as the handwritten search structure. 


We document the relative speed of an automatically generated search structure using 
liberal two-phase locking in Figure 4. The x-axis represents the probability of a read-only 
method invocation. The y-axis represents the relative speed of this automatically generated 
search structure as compared to the handwritten search structure. To reiterate, a relative 
speed of 0.50 means the automatically generated search structure is half as fast (twice as 
slow ) as the handwritten one. When the probability of invoking a read-only method is close 
to 0, the handwritten queue handily outperforms the automatically generated one. Never- 
theless, as the probability of invoking a read-only method increases, the relative performance 
of the automatically generated search structure increases exponentially. 


6. Conclusions 


We have presented algorithms for inserting mutual exclusion and synchronization into se- 
quential servers. We have built a tool that automatically inserts primitives for these mech- 
anisms. We described the rationale, design, and implementation of the tool. Finally, we 
analyzed results from concurrent servers generated with the tool. It is possible to achieve 


Type of Data Structure Running Speed Relative to 
Time Handwritten 


Read-only Probability 0.50 


Sequential 165 0.49 
Handwritten using Eventcounts 80 1.00 
Conservative Two-phase Locking 139 0.58 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 134 0.60 
Monitor 168 0.48 
Crowd Monitor 143 0.56 


Read-only Probability 0.25 


Sequential 

Handwritten using Eventcounts 
Conservative Two-phase Locking 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 
Monitor 

Crowd Monitor 


Read-only Probability 0 


Sequential 

Handwritten using Eventcounts 
Conservative Two-phase Locking 
Liberal Two-phase Locking 
Monitor 

Crowd Monitor 





Table 4 Running Times when Probability of Read-only Request is 0.50, 0.25, and 0 
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e the protocol control block can be located 
e the page for the file handle at the offset requested is in memory 


Then we perform the op in interrupt mode. If these tests fail, the packet is passed into the normal 
network soft interrupt queue for normal handling. 

Note that most packets fail the first two tests immediately, and those tests involved at most four 
word compares; the overhead of this test is not measurable. 

There were a number of lessons learned with CFOP: 


e There are many unexploited opportunities for optimization in the NFS code 


The SunOS Virtual Memory (VM) architecture makes many optimizations in NFS server code 
possible, as the VM system and the buffer cache are unified. 


Sun’s implementation of XDR with its attendant XDR generation tool saves a programmer 
work one time, but penalizes users on every NFS operation; we note here that the 4.4 BSD 
implementation of NFS uses more traditional XDR techniques used in TCP/IP and achieves 
much better performance. In fact we used pieces of the 4.4 BSD NFS code for decoding our 
CFOP packets. 


e Given a packet interface with a large enough maximum packet size, many NFS operations 
could be done at interrupt level 


inlining did not buy nearly as much as it appeared it would 


Layering, while an attractive technique from the point of view of ease-of-implementation, is 
often very costly. As usual, optimizing the common case is worth the effort. 


Load Incoherent 


NFS already had a mechanism for the equivalent of Load Incoherent. In NFS, when a write 
occurs to pages past the end-of-file, NFS simply extends the file and creates the pages locally on the 
machine. We-simply adapted this mechanism for Load Incoherent; we create local pages for writing 
even when they are in the range of the size of the file. 


Event Driven Memory Operations 


EDMS operates via a system call. It is in fact the same system call used for CFOP, with a 
different opcode; CFOP takes a 32-bit opcode as one of its parameters. In EDMS, the system call 
checks to make sure the virtual address is valid and corresponds to an MNFS file. It then checks to 
see if the page for the virtual address is present, and if so returns immediately. If not, it goes into 
a kernel sleep on the virtual address. 

When the client code receives a network refresh for a given virtual address, it will issue a kernel 
wakeup call for that virtual address. Any waiting processes will be woken‘up at that point. 


4 Performance 


The current version of MNFS extends NFS server and client code in very limited ways. These 
limitations are intentional; our goal is to make MNFS and NFS work alike as much as possible. 

Nevertheless the changes to date have made for marked improvements in performance, and in no 
case have made performance worse. We will cite some numbers here. The numbers were derived 
from experiments run on SPARCStation ELC systems, which have 33 Mhz SPARC CPUs. These 
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systems in our experience have the ability to drive the Ethernet at close to 1 Mbyte/second. We 
will cite numbers for 8 kilobyte block size file systems. This is the default NFS block size, and the 
size of an MNFS long page. 

For NFS writes, the best-case NFS write performance is 72 milliseconds; MNFS performs them 
in 35 milliseconds. NFS reads run at 14 milliseconds; MNFS reads take the same time. 

Alternating NFS reads and writes run at 67 milliseconds. This time is slightly better than the 
all-write case as the read is causing some caching to occur. In the case of MNFS they run at 35 
milliseconds. 

The intermixed reads and writes highlight a difference of MNFS and NFS. NFS does not differ- 
entiate read and write faults; when a read fault on a page is handled in NFS, and the page is found 
to be mapped writeable, it is loaded as a writeable page. MNFS differentiates read and write faults; 
hence a read fault followed by a write fault requires two NFS reads. Thus the MNFS case requires 
twice as many reads as the NFS case. Nevertheless the performance is twice as fast. 

For short pages, the write time is 5 milliseconds, and the read timeis 5 milliseconds. Read followed 
by write takes 10 milliseconds. Note that if the cost were absolutely linear to packet size, the short 
pages would only take 140 microseconds. We could therefore grow the short pages somewhat. Their 
size has been determined by a number of factors, however, one of which is our goal that they be able 
to be contained in an ATM packet. Thus we leave their size at 32 bytes. 

CFOP is our highest-performance operator, clocking in at 1.3 milliseconds. Once we finish the 
move to Solaris 2.1 we will be trying to double the performance. 

EDMS provides very precise synchronization. We have a very graphic demonstration of just how 
fine at SRC. One of our demos sets up 15 SPARCStations in an EDMS wait state on a synchronization 
variable. When the variable is changed and a network refresh performed, the SPARCStations all 
play one sound. It is not possible to distinguish any one machine’s individual sound from any others; 
the first time we ran the demo we thought it was broken, since it only sounded like one machine. 


5 Applications 


We will now discuss applications for which MNFS has been used. Their use of MNFS is very 
different, and highlights the different demands that applications make of such a system. 


Monte Carlo 


We first used a Monte Carlo simulation of a radiative heat transfer among surfaces of arbitrary 
2-D enclosures. This choice was made for several reasons: we have studied this problem in a number 
of computing environments and are familiar with its performance and behavior(1][6]; the problem 
is inherently very parallel, but parallelism must be extracted in different ways to exploit different 
architectures; the problem, while only 2-D, is nevertheless of real world interest—in particular, we are 
interested in modeling the geometry of a laser isotope separation (LIS) unit for which the accurate 
determination of radient exchange factors among the surfaces is an important component in the 
larger simulation of the isotope separation process. 

For the LIS geometry, we modeled the trajectories of 37 million photons, one million emissions 
per surface. All floating point computations were done with 64-bit numbers on both machines. 

The time to complete this run on the Cray 2 was 262 minutes (CPU time; 10 hours 20 minutes 
wall-clock time, but that is because we were not the only users on the Cray), while the time for the 
ELC farm was 28 minutes (wall-clock time). 

It is possible that with a sufficient expenditure of effort the Cray code could be vectorized. If we 
make the very optimistic estimate that this could be done, and that we could get dedicated timeon a 
Cray-2, the problem might be made to run in 12 minutes. Typically, however, Crays are run in such 
a way that wall-clock time of a job is at a minimum four times the cpu-seconds, and more typically 
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seven times; we expect that in the best case in a real environment we could get this problem to run 
in 48 minutes or so. Thus this multi-million dollar system could run the problem, in the best case, 
more slowly than our $70K ELC farm. Additionally, we could add processors (cheaply) to the ELC 
farm and expect speedup into at least the 32 processor range. 

The newest supercomputer from Cray is the C90. We have estimated that given dedicated access 
to a 16-processor system, and assuming optimal vectorization, this problem could be run in a minute. 
Given more typical supercomputer environments the problem would probably take 5-10 minutes. 
Thus this machine, costing approximately $30 million, could outperform our ELC farm. 

Finally, a comment on speedup. We observed almost completely linear speedup for the 37-million 
photon case. That is, in the 16 machine case, where each machine did the computation for 65536 
photons, the problem ran 16 times as fast as the one-machine case— minus the 40 or so seconds it 
took to start up the tasks. This 40 second overhead was nearly constant across all problem sizes, 
and became a serious performance problem for problems which only take a few minutes to run*. For 
example, with only 6534 photons per processor, the total time for 16 processors was linear speedup 
(150 seconds) plus the startup time for the 15 additional tasks (40 seconds). Obviously in the case 
of a farm with 60 or 70 processors process inititiation is an issue. We have done some recent work, 
of which more in another paper, which has brought process startup time down to the 50 ms. range 
for a process on a remote machine. This fast process startup will improve the speedup for small 
problem sets, since the processes can be up and running in under a second. 


16 MegaPixel Display 


The 16 Megapixel display is composed of 16 SPARCStation ELCs positioned in racks as a 4 by 4 
grid of monitors. The display racks were designed and fabricated at SRC. They hold the monitors 
in place with no space between them. 

The display is programmed as one large frame buffer. The programming library is the pixrect 
programming library from Sun, which is a memory-based programming library. The programmer 
calls a function named display.create which takes as an argument a file name, which should be a file 
in an MNFS file system. This file is used as the shared memory segment for the 16 megapixel area. 
From that point on the programmer need only use Sun’s pixrect operations in the normal way. A 
function called sync_mpr is provided which will perform an msync on the mapped in file and deliver 
changed pages to clients holding them. Each client in turn performs raster operations to copy a 
fragment of the frame buffer file to its local frame buffer. A layout of the structure of this system is 
shown in Figure 7. 

We can display one new frame a second. This is surprising given the unoptimized nature of 
this implementation, which was done in a day or two by an undergraduate. The hardest part of 
this job for the undergraduate was learning how to use the pixrect functions; the second hardest 
part was setting up the demo, which required us to scan many bitmaps until we could find enough 
G-rated bitmaps for display. The display is not as fast as we would like, but is fast as it could be 
considering we are running on Ethernet and are shipping bitmaps around. We are working on a 
version which uses a display list architecture so that the descriptors for objects are what is shipped, 
not the bitmaps for the object. 

Nevertheless the. large display has some lessons for us: 


e Using virtual memory to support data sharing is effective. In this application the user never 
needed to know what pages were used by which displays, which bits in the file corresponded 
to which bits in the display, and so on. In fact, until we did the diagram for Figure 7 we 
never thought about the correspondance of pages to display areas at all. By using the msync 
operation to sync pages to displays we freed ourselves of the task of tracking damage regions; 


4Note once again that these small problems are not of interest for this application, but are of interest for measure- 
ment purposes . 
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Note: One page spans a row of four displays 
(i.e. bits are row-major) 








Rendering 
Program 

















A Page may be shared by displays in different rows 


After a rendering sequence is done, only modified pages 
move over the network. 


Figure 7: Structure of pages for the big display 


the tracking of changed data is an inherent part of the VM architecture, and using it saves a 
lot of effort. Note that any object can span any number of displays, up to 16. Tracking and 
computing which objects fit where and which data structures to send to which device would 
have been very complex, as would have been setting up the communications channels. 


e X11 is not required for network graphics programming. This demonstration is a large bitmap 
displayed on 16 networked machines. X11 was not used for any part of the program. That is 
one reason why it was so easy. 


‘Page fault is necessary but not sufficient as a way for a process to get a new copy of changed 

data. In this case, the renderer program is causing the newest copy of the modified pages to 
be delivered to the clients. Other DSMs such as Ivy or Mach external pagers would require 
that the pages be invalidated and the processes fault them in when they are referenced, which 
we have measured at a five-fold impact on performance. DSMs which do not support some 
form of network refresh will not run well in a high-latency network. 


Rarefied Gas Model 


An application under development is a rarefied gas model. In this application particles tra- 
verse a region, divided into a grid, and collide with complex objects and other particles. The 
communications-intensive part of this application involves transferring particles from one grid re- 
gion to another. The communications is N-squared and hence challenging. Our communications’ 
structures will be FIFO-like. The only coherent variables will be pointers to free areas; noncoherent 
loads.and stores will be used to transfer particle information from processér to processor. 

This application is interesting because while it makes almost no use of the coherency MNFS 
makes available, without that coherency for the FIFO control variables it would not be possible to 
use the file system at all over the network. 


6 Summary 


Mether-NFS, or MNFS is an “industrial strength” DSM implemented as a modified NFS. It can 
be dynamically loaded into a running SunOS kernel; it can be measured and controlled with standard 
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NFS software tools; it supports traditional NFS semantics on files, which users know how to work 
with; but for memory-mapped files, the behavior of writes is improved so that they are globally 
ordered. It has been installed and is in use at a number of universities and research institutions. 

MNFS performance is at least as good as NFS performance in almost every category, and is 
superior to it in most. 

A major improvement of MNFS over NFS is in the area of memory mapped files. Memory 
mapped files have globally ordered writes, allowing the use of atomic test-and-set operators. MNFS 
also supports high-performance synchronization operators which allow very precise control of the 
activities of many computers. 

MNFS has a number of characteristics, including two different page sizes; program control of 
invalidation; and network refresh, which make it flexible and adaptable to the needs of different 
programs. 

MNFS is currently running on SPARC-based systems running SunOS version 4.1.1 or higher. No 
kernel recompilation is required; MNFS is a dynamically loadable system. MNFS is being ported to 
SGI systems running IRIX 5.0 or later. MNFS is also being ported to AIX 3.2 on the IBM RS/6000. 
A limited version of the system, running without short pages, is working now. The AIX work is 
being done at the University of Pennsylvania by John Shaffer. 

We have found that MNFS supports a number of very different applications very effectively. 
Three of the ones described in this paper are a Monte Carlo; a 16-machine, 16 Megapixel Display; 
and a rarefied gas application. MNFS allowed us to move the Monte Carlo program transparently 
from a shared-memory system to a network of SPARCStations. The use of MNFS made many of 
the aspects of programming the large display transparent to the user, and allowed us to exploit the 
virtual memory architecture of SunOS to manage which data had to move, and to which machines. 
Doing all the work ourselves would have made the process very difficult. The rarefied gas application 
makes very little use of MNFS memory consistency, but without the little it does use it could not 
be run on the SPARCStation cluster at all. 


7 Future Work 


There are a number of areas which we are pursuing. 

We are working on getting the applications working on the 48-node cluster, recently assembled, 
32 of the machines of which were supplied by Sun Microsystems as part of a research collaboration. 
The rarefied gas application is the most: interesting case, as it has a large amount of communications 
and requires high-performance synchronization. CFOP was originally motivated by our planning for 
this application. 

Weare currently porting the system to Solaris 2.1, which has a newer Virtual Memory architecture 
and other changes. Fortunately the MNFS changes to NFS are quite restricted in scope, so starting 
with NFS and creating MNFS is a straightforward process. 

Work continues on CFOP, toward our goal of 500 microsecond and better round-trip times. 

We are also working with MNFS on high-bandwidth networks such as ATM and FDDI. The 
networks feature larger maximum transmission units or MTUs, in the case of ATM large enough to 
send an entire NFS packet in one transmission. Thus these nets hold out the possibility of doing an 
entire MNFS operation in interrupt mode, greatly enhancing performance. 

Finally, hardware implementations using this memory model as a guide are under consideration. 
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better speedup with handwritten servers, but the handwritten servers are not as fault tol- 
erant as the ones generated using our tool; they do not provide failure atomicity when 
an exception is raised after the state of the server is modified. Handwritten concurrent 
servers also require substantially more man-hours to program and substantially more time 
to debug. 


Even when our automatically generated concurrent search structure is outclassed 
by the handwritten concurrent search structure, we recall that the concurrent structure 
generated by our tool has synchronization automatically inserted, guarantees synchroniza- 
tion atomicity, and guarantees transaction atomicity. These advantages are important and 
should not discounted. Moreover, for that class of servers where most of the client requests 
do not update the server’s state, the automatically generated servers perform nearly as 
well as the handwritten server. For this class of servers, the slight gains in performance for 
handwritten servers should be weighed against the advantages of automatically constructing 
concurrent servers using Concurra. 


Future work for Concurra includes investigating how we can automatically generate 
concurrent servers that perform well when the probability of a read-only request is low. 
While performing the experiments discussed in this paper, we noticed that Concurra does 
not generate highly concurrent code for common program fragments like the following. 


VAR values: ARRAY[1..Max] OF some_type; 


BEGIN 
(* find out which array element will be written to *) 
index := expression; 


(* perform some computationally expensive operation involving data *) 
(* in the "values" array and put result in "solution" *) 


(* update the array element *) 
values [index] := solution; 
END; 
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Because Concurra locks entire arrays, a read lock on values is acquired before com- 
puting the solution. Unfortunately, the hierarchical ordering scheme that avoids deadlock 
forces Concurra to obtain a write lock on values when it acquires the read lock. Hence, the 
entire values array is write locked and this method becomes serialized. No two threads may 
simultaneously invoke this method because only one thread will acquire the write lock on 
values. 


However, by employing the Banker’s algorithm to avoid deadlock, Concurra could 
acquire locks on individual array elements. Additionally, it could delay acquiring the write 
lock on values[{index] until the method was ready to write to values[index]. Such a scheme 
would allow two threads trying to write to different elements of values to execute concur- 
rently. 


Further work in this area could allow Concurra to generate servers that rival the 
performance of handwritten servers when the probability of invoking a read-only method is 
low. 
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Abstract 


Current parallel programming languages require advanced run-time support to im- 
plement communication and data consistency. As such run-time systems are usually 
layered on top of a specific operating system, they are nonportable. This paper reports 
on our early experiences with Panda, a portable virtual machine that provides gen- 
eral and flexible support for implementing run-time systems for parallel programming 
languages. 

Panda has two interfaces: a Panda interface providing threads, RPC, and totally- 
ordered group communication, and a system interface which encapsulates machine de- 
pendencies by providing machine-independent thread and communication abstractions. 
We describe the interfaces, our experience with an initial Unix! implementation, and 
the development of a new, portable, and scalable run-time system for the Orca parallel 
programming language on top of Panda. 


1 Introduction 


Modern parallel programming languages require advanced run-time support for commu- 
nication and data consistency. In order to fully exploit a machine’s particular features, 
tun-time systems for parallel languages tend to be built directly on top of the host op- 
erating system. Our experience with the parallel programming language Orca [4] on the 
Amoeba [19, 24] distributed operating system is that this strategy results in a language 
implementation that is difficult to port to other operating systems. 

Orca is based on shared objects. As shared objects may be replicated to speed up 
read accesses, their implementation on distributed memory machines requires advanced 
tun-time support. To investigate the scalability and portability of shared data objects, we 
aim to port Orca to a variety of parallel architectures. Although operating systems like 
Amoeba offer a virtual machine abstraction on which shared objects can be implemented, 


*This research is supported in part by a PIONIER grant from the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific 
Research (N.W.O.). 
1Unix is a trademark of Unix Systems Laboratories, Inc. 
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they are generally tied to a particular machine architecture and thus nonportable. Also, 
current operating systems generally provide more functionality than is needed or wanted for 
parallel processing (e.g., virtual memory management). Some modern operating systems, 
like Clouds [12], support their own object model. Unless such a model is very simple, 
flexible, and lightweight, layering another object model on top of it can be troublesome and 
inefficient. 

Higher-level approaches to supporting parallel programming include page-based Dis- 
tributed Shared Memory (DSM) systems (e.g., Munin [9]). Page-based DSM systems, how- 
ever, often rely on manipulation of the virtual memory management unit, and therefore 
also suffer from portability problems. 

Highly portable message passing systems exist, but they provide limited functionality. 
PVM [22] and p4 [8], for instance, provide low-level message passing, but they support 
neither threads nor totally-ordered group communication. 

Instead of relying on page-based DSM, operating systems, or low-level message passing, 
we have developed a portable virtual machine, called Panda. Panda was designed with the 
portability requirements of parallel languages in mind and is currently used to implement 
a new Orca run-time system. Panda, however, does not restrict its users to Orca’s object 
model. It provides the following, general abstractions: 


e threads, 
e Remote Procedure Call (RPC), 
e totally-ordered group communication. 


Experience with similar Amoeba abstractions has shown that efficient implementations 
of shared objects can be built on top of them [23]. Threads provide a simple, lightweight 
unit of activity. RPC [7] is a general mechanism for high-level point-to-point commu- 
nication between nodes (and thus for the implementation of remote object invocation). 
Totally-ordered group communication [16] has been successfully employed in previous Orca 
run-time systems for keeping replicated objects consistent and for the implementation of 
a distributed checkpointing algorithm [17]. It assures that all members of a group receive 
all group messages in the same order, which makes many parallel applications easier to im- 
plement. Hardware broadcast mechanisms usually do not guarantee this strong semantics. 
Since Panda’s abstractions are language-independent, we believe that Panda can be used 
to implement run-time systems for languages other than Orca as well. 

The Panda architecture, illustrated in Figure 1, consists of two layers that reflect our 
design goals: portability and support for parallel programming languages. Support for 
parallel programming languages is achieved by providing high level abstractions in the 
Panda interface. The software that implements the Panda interface is called the Panda 
layer. Portability is achieved by implementing the Panda layer on top of the system 
interface, which encapsulates machine-dependencies. This makes the Panda layer fully 
machine-independent. An implementation of the system interface, a system layer, can be 
constructed with only some basic operating system support, but can also exploit features of 
the underlying operating system (e.g., kernel threads, scatter-gather interfaces, or hardware 
broadcasting and multicasting). 

Panda takes a layering approach towards portability. Although layering is an effective 
way to abstract from machine-dependencies, it bears with it the danger of poor perfor- 
mance. Thoughtless layering may well result in a loss of information that is essential to 
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Figure 1: The Panda Architecture on Unix. 





achieving good performance [20]. Therefore, we have identified Panda’s performance-critical 
parts: threads, message manipulation, and the nature of the underlying network. These 
performance-critical parts are all implemented in the system layer, where they have access 
to low-level, operating-specific features. 

The main elements of the system layer are threads, message manipulation primitives, 
and communication primitives. By implementing threads and messages in the system layer, 
we can benefit from operating system-specific features and thus achieve better performance. 
Communication takes place between virtual processors, called platforms, which are identi- 
fied by platform identifiers. The communication primitives provide unreliable point-to-point 
communication and multicasting between these platforms. 

Porting Panda to a new architecture requires porting the system layer only. The minimal 
support required from the operating system for implementing the system layer consists of 
a facility for unreliable message passing, and a facility for handling signals generated by 
incoming messages and expired timers. If the host operating system offers no more, all of 
the system interface has to be implemented from scratch on top of this operating system. 
However, most current operating systems offer threads and usable communication facilities. 
Implementing the system layer on such systems is easier. 

We have constructed an initial implementation of Panda for a collection of SPARC- 
based workstations, running Unix, and connected by a 10 Mbit/s Ethernet. We intend to 
port Panda in the near future to a T9000-based parallel machine, the Alewife [1], and the 
CM-5 [25]. 

Section 2 describes the Panda and system interface in more detail. The machine- 
independent implementation of the Panda interface is outlined in Section 3. In Section 4, 
we describe our experience with an initial implementation of the system interface on Unix. 
Section 5 discusses the implementation of a new, portable Orca run-time system on top of 
Panda. In Section 6, Panda is compared with related systems. Finally, in Section 7, we 
present our conclusions. 


2 The Panda and System Interface 


In this section, we describe the relevant parts of the current! Panda and system interfaces. 
For reasons of efficiency threads and messages are implemented in the system layer (and 
part of the system interface), but most of the primitives associated with them are also visible 


1Based on further experience with Panda and Orca these interfaces may evolve. 
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void thread-_create(thread_p thread, void * (*func)(void *arg), void *arg, 
long stacksize, int priority); 
void thread_exit(void *result); 


void thread_yield(void); 
int thread-_getprio(thread_p thread); 
void thread_setprio(thread_p thread, int priority); 





Table 1: The thread interface 


in the Panda interface.To distinguish between Panda layer and system layer functions, each 
Panda layer function name is prefixed by “pan_”, and each system layer function by “sys_”. 
Functions that are part of both interfaces are not prefixed. 


2.1 The Panda Interface 


The Panda interface provides the RPC, totally-ordered group communication, and thread 
abstractions with which Panda applications can be built. 


Threads 


The thread interface (see Table 1) is based on the Pthreads (15, 18] and C Threads [11] in- 
terfaces. Since threads are implemented in the system layer (see Figure 1), thread primitives 
do not have a pan-_ prefix. 

From experience with Amoeba threads we have learned that a thread package for parallel 
programming languages should support priority scheduling to handle incoming messages 
immediately when they arrive. This automatically implies preemption of running threads 
when a new message arrives. Priorities are supported by the operations thread_getprio and 
thread_setprio, which return and set priorities. Since we do not specify a scheduling policy 
among threads with the same priority, we also provide the function thread_yield that tries 
to run another runnable thread with the same priority. 

Synchronization between threads is based on mutexes and condition variables. Together 
these provide strong enough semantics to construct monitors [14]. 


RPC 


The RPC interface (see Table 2) is based on the notion of a service that provides a number 
of operations. A service is implemented by one or more servers. A server can register its 
services with Panda’s name server using pan_ezport_service, giving as arguments the number 
of operations it supports and an array of pointers to these operations. Before an operation 
can be called, the client must get a handle to a server (pan_import_service). This handle 
can be used to identify the server that must handle the RPC request (pan_do_rpc). 

When a request message comes in, a thread is started. This thread calls the registered 
function for the specified service and operation. This function has three parameters: an 
operation index number, an input message, and a reply message. 
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int pan_export-service(char *name, int nr_operations, 
void (*func)(int operation, 
message_p request, message_p reply)/ |); 


int panimport-service(char *name); 
int pan_do-_rpc(int handle, int operation_no, 
message_p request, message_p *reply); 





Table 2: RPC interface 


Totally-Ordered Group Communication 


The group abstraction of Panda (see Table 3) supports totally-ordered, closed groups [16]. 
The total ordering assures that every group member receives all group messages in the same 
order. A group is closed if only its members can send messages to the group. This makes 
an efficient implementation possible. 

Each group is identified by a character string, which is registered with Panda’s name 
server. A platform that wants to join the group calls pan_group_join, which initializes 
a group structure. If the group does not exist, it will be created. Group messages are 
handled asynchronously by an upcall to a specified receive routine, which handles incoming 
messages one by one to ensure total ordering. 


2.2 The System Interface 


The system interface hides machine dependencies by providing three abstractions: threads, 
messages, and communication primitives. As explained before, threads are implemented in 
the system layer; the system and Panda interface are identical with respect to threads. 


Communication 


The communication facilities are divided into two parts: send primitives (see Table 4) and 
addressing. At startup time each platform gets a unique platform identifier (pid), which 
is an integer number ranging from 1 to the number of platforms. This pid is used as a 
point-to-point address. Pids can be grouped together in a platform set (pset) that serves 
as a logical multicast address. 

The send primitives provided by the system layer are sys_unicast, for (unreliable) point- 
to-point communication, and sys_multicast, for (unreliable) one-to-many communication. 
When the Panda layer initializes itself, it registers a message receive handler with the 


int pan_group_join(group-p group, char *name, 
message_p mesg_join, void (*receive)(message_p mesg_in)); 


void pan_group_leave(group_p group, message_p message); 
void pan_group-send(group-_p group, message_p message); 





Table 3: Totally-ordered group communication interface 
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void sys_unicast(int pid, message_p message); 


void sys_multicast(sys_pset_p pset, message_p message); 





Table 4: System communication primitives 


system layer. All platforms run a system layer receive daemon. Each time a (unicast or 
multicast) message arrives, this daemon makes an upcall to the message receive handler in 
the Panda layer. 


Messages 


At the interface level, messages look like stacks. To construct a message, senders push data 
fields of a specified size and alignment onto a message’s stack; these fields are popped in 
reverse order by the receivers (see Table 5). message_look is similar to message_pop, but it 
does not pop the data field off the message. 

Although the communication primitives hide machine dependencies, they do not handle 
messages with a length larger than the underlying system supports. Instead, the system 
interface provides primitives to fragment messages so that they can be handled by the 
communication primitives. This fragmentation is based on a common header, a header that 
is placed in front of every fragment. 

With sys_message-mark the Panda layer can specify the end of the data part and the 
start of the common header. Every data field pushed after the mark belongs to the common 
header. sys_message_fragment initializes a new fragment message containing the common 
header and part of the data of the original message. This function takes as a parameter an 
offset indicating the start of a fragment’s data in the original message, and it returns the 
offset of the next fragment’s data. After getting a fragment from a message, some fields in 
the common header part can be filled in with information that identifies this fragment. 

At the receiving side, sys_message_assemble is used to reassemble the original message. 
These primitives resemble the x-kernel primitives for fragmenting messages [20]. 

A fragment message need not contain copies of the common header and data fields of 
the original message; pointers may be used instead. To support sharing of the common 


void *message_push(message_p message, int length, int align); 
void *message_pop(message_p message, int length, int align); 

void *message_look(message_p message, int length, int align); 
void message_copy(message_p message, message_p copy); 


int sys-_message_data_len(message_p message); 

void sys_message-mark(message_p message); 

int sys_message fragment(message_p message, message_p fragment, int offset); 
void sys_message.assemble(message_p message, message_p fragment); 





Table 5: The message interface 
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Message: 


common header | part 1 | part 2 on 
Fragment 1: | common header | part 1 | 
Fragment 2: | common header | part 2 | 


common header | part n | 


Figure 2: Fragmentation with a Common Header 








Fragment n: 


header among fragments, only one fragment may exist at a time (i.e., before creating the 
next fragment, the predecessor fragment must be released). Now it is always clear to what 
fragment the identification information in the common header refers. Using pointers to the 
original message in the fragment message avoids unnecessary copying. 


2.3. Portability and Efficiency 


Both the Panda and the system interface have been designed to allow efficient implemen- 
tations. Some of the abstractions present in the system layer may seem high-level, but 
providing these abstractions rather than low-level primitives gives us the opportunity to 
exploit advanced features offered by many modern operating systems. Among these features 
are efficient, user-level thread packages or kernel threads, scatter-gather message transmis- 
sion, access to hardware broadcasting and multicasting, etc. 

We have decided to make message passing in the system interface unreliable. Reliable 
message passing would have prohibited an efficient RPC implementation on architectures 
that only provide unreliable message passing, since sending a message reliably requires at 
least two network packets. 


3 Implementation of the Panda Interface 


The Panda interface is implemented using the primitives provided by the system interface. 
Therefore, this code is entirely machine-independent. 


3.1 Group Communication Structure and Protocol 


The group communication implementation is based on [16], which describes an efficient, 
totally-ordered, and atomic group communication protocol. Since we are not concerned with 
fault tolerance, we have implemented this protocol in a non-resilient way, thereby loosing 
atomicity (all-or-none delivery, even in the presence of processor crashes). It is possible, 
however, to do synchronous checkpointing on top of totally-ordered group communication 
without atomicity [17]. 

Totally-ordered group communication is achieved by having a special member in each 
group, the sequencer, which assigns a sequence number to each group message. This gives 
two possibilities for a group send [16]. The first method is to send a point-to-point message 
to the sequencer, and the sequencer then broadcasts the message after filling in the se- 
quence number (the so-called PB method). The second method is to let the sender itself do 
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the broadcast. When the sequencer receives this broadcast message, it assigns a sequence 
number to it, and broadcasts a short acknowledgement message containing this sequence 
number (BB method). This method saves network bandwidth (because the data is trans- 
mitted only once), but it generates more interrupts. A choice between the two methods is 
made dynamically, based on the message size and on information from the system layer. 
Either way, when a message arrives its sequence number is checked against the last sequence 
number received. If the sequence number indicates this is the next message, the message 
can be delivered to the application level, otherwise the receiver asks the sequencer for the 
missing messages. 

Incoming group messages are handled by a single daemon thread, which upcalls to the 
receive handler specified by pan_group_join. To prevent loosing the ordering of the group 
messages by unpredictable thread scheduling, we use only one daemon thread per group. 

Since the underlying architecture may have stronger semantics than we actually need, 
the system layer can define the following two compilation flags: RELIABLE_MULTICAST 
to specify that multicast messages are never lost, and ORDERED-MULTICAST, which 
specifies that all multicast messages arrive in total order. The code of the group implemen- 
tation is adapted by these parameters. 


3.2. RPC Structure and Protocol 


The RPC protocol is based on Birrell and Nelson[7]. An RPC requires three messages during 
normal execution: a request, a reply, and an acknowledgement. On some architectures 
(e.g. a network of T9000 Transputers) reliable message passing is provided already, so the 
acknowledgement is not necessary. Therefore, the system layer can define a compilation 
flag RELIABLE_UNICAST, which implies that messages are reliable. When compiled with 
this flag set, no acknowledgements are sent. 


4 Experience with Panda on Unix 


We have implemented Panda on Unix (SunOS 4.1.2). The following subsections describe 
the implementation of the system layer and the performance of Panda. Not all parts of the 
implementation have been tuned yet. 


4.1 Implementation of the System Interface 


In contrast to modern operating systems for parallel computers, Unix provides neither 
threads nor multicasting. Nevertheless, we have selected Unix as our initial target oper- 
ating system, because it provides a complete programming environment and because it is 
widely available. To avoid writing a large amount of software that we expect to be provided 
by future target platforms, we have used public-domain software for our threads and (unreli- 
able) multicast implementation. We have implemented our threads interface with Pthreads 
[18], a POSIX-conformant, user-space threads implementation. We have extended the ker- 
nels of our SPARC workstations with IP multicast, a kernel extension for multicasting [13]. 
Point-to-point message passing has been implemented on top of UDP [21]. 

Pthreads provides all the functionality we need, including priority scheduling, and runs 
entirely in user-space. User space threads are more efficient than (pure) kernel-based imple- 
mentations, because thread context switches do not involve trapping to the kernel. However, 
they suffer from poor integration with virtual memory management and blocking I/O [2]. 
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Null RPC latency 
RPC throughput 435 Kbyte/s 


| Group communication latency 6.7 ms 


Table 6: Performance figures 


Virtual memory makes performance less predictable: a page fault will block all threads 
while the missing page is brought in from the disk. Blocking network I/O is a more se- 
rious problem. The thread that waits for incoming messages should not block all other 
threads contained in the same process. Therefore, each platform’s receive daemon thread 
uses Unix’s asynchronous and nonblocking I/O options to prevent blocking the entire pro- 
cess when reading from the network. If it finds no pending messages, it waits for a signal. 
Since Pthreads supports signals on a per-thread basis, only the receive daemon is blocked, 
not the entire process. Incoming messages generate SIGIO signals that cause the receive 
daemon to be rescheduled immediately (since it has the highest priority). 


Since UDP has no support for Panda’s stack-based message manipulation and frag- 
mentation routines, most of our system layer code is devoted to the implementation of 
these routines. This code is machine-independent and need not be changed when Panda is 
ported. However, it may be beneficial to adapt the code to platform-specific features (e.g., 
scatter-gather facilities). The system interface was designed to allow such modifications in 
its implementation. No changes need to be made to the interface itself. 


4.2 Performance 


To compare the overhead of our protocols, Table 6 gives an overview of the performance 
of the communication primitives in the system and the Panda layer. These performance 
figures were obtained on a collection of diskless SPARCstations SLC, running at 20 Mhz, 
and connected by a 10 Mbit/s Ethernet. Also included is the overhead of thread context 
switching. The message passing latencies were measured with two platforms (running on two 
different machines), one sending 10,000 messages and the other sending acknowledgements. 


The null RPC latency is measured with 10,000 empty request and reply messages to an 
empty server routine, and the throughput with 1000 RPC messages with a request message 
size of 8000 bytes and an empty reply message. 


The latency of an empty group message is 6.7 ms. Since the protocol uses negative 
acknowledgements, this latency is almost independent of the number of platforms [16]. 


RPC and group communication performance of our initial Panda implementation is 
within a factor 4 of Amoeba, which has RPC and group communication built into its 
microkernel. (On comparable hardware, Amoeba does a null RPC in 1.7 ms; a null group 
message on a collection of 20 MHz MC68030s takes 2.7 ms.) 
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5 Implementing the Orca RTS using Panda 


Orca is a type-secure parallel and distributed programming language. Orca programs con- 
sist of processes that communicate solely through shared objects, which are instances of 
abstract data types. To speed up read accesses to shared objects, such objects may be 
replicated. The replication strategy is based on a combination of compile-time and run- 
time techniques [3]. The Orca run-time system (RTS) is responsible for keeping replicas in 
a consistent state. 

Orca is being re-implemented to obtain a programming system that is portable, efficient, 
and scalable. A new Orca compiler generating fast and portable ANSI-C code has already 
been implemented, and we are now reimplementing the run-time system on top of Panda. 
The new RTS makes heavy use of all Panda facilities: 


Threads The Orca RTS uses Panda’s threads for the implementation of Orca processes. 
Threads are also created implicitly as a result of incoming RPC requests and group 
messages. 


RPC RPC is used by the RTS for performing operations on remote, nonreplicated objects 
and for transmitting objects when they are migrated or replicated. 


Group Communication When a shared, replicated object is simultaneously updated by 
two Orca processes, then all replica holders of this object must apply the updates in 
the same order. To achieve this, the RTS uses totally-ordered group communication. 
All RTSs belong to a single group and simply send their update messages to this 
group. Since communication in this group is totally-ordered, all RTSs receive and 
process the update messages in the same order, thus keeping the replicas consistent. 


In contrast with previous Orca implementations based on Amoeba, machine dependen- 
cies are now hidden from the RTS by Panda, thus making the RTS portable. Moreover, 
as can be seen from the interface descriptions, the primitives in the Panda interface are 
language independent and can be used for the implementation of other language run-time 
systems. 


6 Related Work 


Panda differs from many existing parallel programming platforms in that it has been de- 
signed with the requirements for run-time systems for parallel programming languages 
in mind. As previous Orca implementations have demonstrated, such run-time systems 
can benefit from high-level support in the form of RPC and totally-ordered group com- 
munication. In this section we compare Panda with other systems that can be used for 
implementing parallel programming languages; some of these systems are language-based 
themselves, whereas others come in library form. We consider portable message passing 
systems (p4, PVM), Distributed Shared Memory systems (Munin and Midway), ARCADE, 
and ISIS/HORUS. 

Like Panda, PVM [22] and p4 [8] provide portable communication primitives. PVM and 
p4, however, provide message passing primitives only, and neither provides high-level com- 
munication in the form of RPC or totally-ordered group communication. In our experience, 
RPC and group communication simplify the implementation of complex run-time systems. 
Neither PVM nor p4 supports lightweight threads. Because of their high context-swit ching 
overhead, processes are not suitable for hiding communication latencies. 
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Both PVM and p4 provide visualization tools and support for heterogeneity. Work on 
extending Orca and Panda with performance debugging tools is in progress. Unlike PVM 
and p4, Panda does not support heterogeneity. 


DSM systems like Munin [9] and Midway [5] support parallel programming by pro- 
viding a shared memory abstraction that hides all message passing from the programmer. 
Although Panda does not provide such an abstraction by itself, it gives sufficient support 
to layer a shared memory model on top of it. 


Munin programmers annotate shared variables with their expected access pattern. 
These shared variables are kept consistent through a release consistency protocol. The 
Munin implementation of this protocol relies on the Memory Management Unit (MMU) to 
detect writes to pages containing shared data, thus rendering the implementation machine- 
dependent. 


In the Midway system, shared variables are associated with their synchronization ob- 
jects and kept consistent through a memory consistency protocol called entry consistency. 
Although Midway does not rely on MMU manipulation to enforce entry consistency, it does 
need the MMU to implement stronger memory consistency models (release consistency and 
processor consistency) [5]. 


Munin and Midway support parallel programming by providing a shared memory ab- 
straction and weak consistency models. We consider this support too low-level for ap- 
plication programming: programmers should not have to annotate their variables or use 
low-level locking. Munin (and sometimes Midway) needs to manipulate the MMU, while 
Orca implementations guarantee sequential consistency, which is stronger than all previ- 
ously mentioned forms of consistency, without MMU manipulation. Thus, layering an Orca 
Tun-time system on top of Panda results in a portable implementation of sequential consis- 
tency. 


Like Panda, ARCADE [10] supports the implementation of parallel programming lan- 
guages through high-level abstractions. The ARCADE abstractions, however, are based on 
language-independent data units rather than communication mechanisms. A data unit is 
an abstraction of a typed region of memory that can be named, moved, and shared across 
multiple nodes in a distributed environment. Language-specific objects can be mapped 
onto ARCADE’s data units. 


Like Orca, ISIS [6] is currently being reimplemented for reasons of portability and scal- 
ability. The new ISIS system, HORUS [26], has a core interface that provides reliable, 
causal multicasting (CBCAST). Other services are implemented on top of this interface. 
This interface is somewhat like the Panda interface, although the ordering semantics of 
CBCAST is weaker than that of Panda’s group communication — totally-ordered group 
communication and RPC are implemented on top of CBCAST. The CBCAST layer is im- 
plemented on top of a portable operating system abstraction, MUTS (Multicast Transport 
Service), that is similar to Panda’s system layer. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper described the motivation, design, and implementation of Panda, an implementa- 
tion platform for parallel programming languages, that combines portability with flexibility 
and efficiency. 
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Panda achieves portability by defining a machine-independent system interface in addi- 
tion to the Panda interface. The Panda interface is implemented on top of this system inter- 
face and is thus machine-independent. The implementation of the system interface requires 
only basic operating system support for the context switching of threads and unreliable mes- 
sage passing. Most of the current system interface implementation is machine-independent 
and can be easily reused. Its careful interface design and modular implementation allow 
for the incorporation of efficient, native thread packages and communication facilities (e.g., 
scatter-gather message passing and hardware broadcasting and multicasting). Porting the 
system layer to other parallel architectures should be straightforward. 

Panda provides its users with three flexible abstractions that have been effectively 
employed for the implementation of several Orca run-time systems: threads, RPC, and 
totally-ordered group communication. We use these abstractions to implement Orca’s ob- 
ject model. 

Early experience with a SPARC/Unix implementation of Panda has shown the feasibility 
of a layering approach towards support for parallel programming languages. 
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Abstract 


Any parallel program has abstractions that are shared by the program’s multiple 
processes, including data structures containing shared data, code implementing oper- 
ations, type instances used for synchronization or communication, etc. Such shared 
abstractions can considerably affect parallel program performance, on distributed and 
on shared memory multiprocessors. As a result, their implementation must be effi- 
cient, and such efficiency should be achieved without unduly compromising program 
portability and maintainability. The primary contribution of the DSA library is the en- 
capsulation of shared abstractions as objects that may be internally distributed across 
different nodes of the parallel machine. Such distributed shared abstractions (DSA) are 
encapsulated so that program portability can be maintained across parallel architec- 
tures ranging from small-scale multiprocessors, to large-scale shared and distributed 
memory machines, to networks of computer workstations. This paper demonstrates an 
implementation of the DSA library on shared memory multiprocessors. The library is 
evaluated using a parallel implementation of a branch-and-bound algorithm for solving 
the Traveling Salesperson Problem (TSP). This evaluation is performed on a 32-node 
GP1000 BBN Butterfly multiprocessor, and such experimental results are compared to 
measurements attained on a 32-node Kendall Square Supercomputer. 


1 Introduction 


A parallel program can be viewed as a set of independent processes interacting via shared 
abstractions. Such abstractions include shared data, shared types like work queues and 
locks, and globally executed operations like global sums, merging scan-lines into coherent 
bitmaps, etc. Since the shared abstractions used in a parallel program represent the pro- 
gram’s global information, their efficient implementation can be crucial to the program’s 
performance, its scalability to different size machines, and its portability to different target 
architectures[26, 9]. For example, the differences in local to remote memory access costs in 
most large-scale parallel machines (ie., the NUMA properties of such machines[16]) require 
substantive changes in the implementation of synchronization constructs for small-scale 
parallel machines[(1] to large-scale parallel machines[18]. 
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The contribution of our work toward increased scalability and portability of parallel 
programs is the provision of the DSA library for the efficient implementation of shared 
abstractions. Portability is attained by encapsulation of shared abstractions as objects with 
well-defined operational interfaces. Scalability is achieved by implementation of such objects 
as sets of object fragments(26, 29] linked by a user-defined communication structure, which 
we term a topology. Such distributed shared abstractions (DSA) permit programmers (1) to 
take advantage of localities of reference to locally vs. remotely stored object state and (2) to 
encode their application-level knowledge about the communication patterns among object 
fragments. Furthermore, contention of access to an object can be reduced by distribution 
of its representation across multiple nodes, since many operations on the object will access 
only locally stored copies of its distributed state. 

Distributed representations of shared abstractions can result in significant performance 
benefits, as demonstrated for many implementations of higher level operating system ser- 
vices in distributed systems (e.g., file systems({24]) and for application-specific services 
on distributed memory machines(26]. For shared memory multiprocessors, similar results 
have been attained for RPC implementations on NUMA machines like the BBN Butterfly 
multiprocessor[16] and are demonstrated in this paper for a program-specific abstraction 
(ie., a shared queue) in a parallel branch-and-bound application executed on a 32-node 
GP1000 BBN Butterfly and a 32-node Kendall Square Research Supercomputer. In this 
shared queue, alternative fragmentation of the object make use of application-level infor- 
mation about both the specific pattern and the rates of communications between multiple 
queue fragments. Sample application-level knowledge includes desirable or acceptable global 
or local orderings among queue elements, tolerable delays regarding the propagation of in- 
formation among queue fragments, etc. 

The functionality of the DSA library (1) permits programmers to define and create 
encapsulated, fragmented objects, and (2) offers low-level mechanisms for implementing 
efficient, abstraction-specific communications among object fragments. Since the library is 
built as an extension of a Mach-compatible Cthreads package developed by our group(5, 20], 
a parallel program written with the DSA library consists of a set of independent threads 
interacting via DSA objects. Portability of the DSA library to different shared memory 
multiprocessors is due to the portability of the underlying Cthreads library. Portability 
of DSA-based programs from shared to distributed memory machines (including worksta- 
tion networks) is due to the use of an easily ported remote invocation mechanism[3] for 
communication among object fragments. 

The remainder of this paper first compares our work with related research (Section 
2). Section 3 presents a sample parallel application and the abstractions shared by its 
concurrent processes. Next, the performance effects of alternative, shared memory imple- 
mentations of such shared abstractions are evaluated experimentally on a 32-node BBN 
Butterfly multiprocessor. Section 4 describes the DSA library. The library is evaluated in 
detail in Section 5 and finally, Section 6 describes our conclusions and future research. 


2 Related Research 


There are several differences of our research to current work on distributed shared abstrac- 
tions. First, in contrast to recent research in cache architectures for parallel machines[11] 
and in weakly consistent distributed shared memory[(17, 12, 2], we do not assume some 
fixed model (or limited number of models) of consistency between object fragments. In- 
stead, programmers can implement object-specific protocols for state consistency among 
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object fragments, using the low-level remote invocation mechanism offered by the DSA li- 
brary. Second, since communications among objects fragments are explicitly programmed, 
shared abstractions implemented with the library are not subject to some of the perfor- 
mance penalties in distributed shared memory systems arising from sharing multiple, small 
abstractions allocated on a single shared page (ie., false sharing leading to additional and/or 
excessively large communications). Conversely, by adding calls like “invalidate(page)” and 
“get(page)”([12], etc. to our current low-level communication calls, distributed shared mem- 
ory (DSM) abstractions may be implemented and compared with alternative representations 
within the existing DSA library. Third, in contrast to the research of Shapiro on frag- 
mented objects[30], we explicitly consider the communication structure linking object frag- 
ments in order to exploit application-specific knowledge of the object’s communication pat- 
terns. Fourth, in contrast to our previous implementation of the DSA library on hypercube 
machines[26], the layering of DSA objects on a basic remote invocation mechanism has re- 
sulted in library portability to various target platforms, including the aforementioned shared 
memory platforms and a recently completed implementation using Cthreads and PVM([10]. 
Last, we note that shared abstractions are easily instrumented, evaluated(26, 22, 15], and 
even dynamically adjusted(21] without exposing such instrumentation to application pro- 
grams. 


3 Shared Abstractions in Parallel Programs 


Programmers use a variety of methods for decomposition of programs into concurrently 
executable processors, including the static or dynamic decomposition of program’s data 
domains, divide and conquer strategies, functional decompositions, and pipelining. Many 
parallel programs resulting from such decompositions exhibit coordinator/server structures, 
where coordinator processes generate work units processed by workers[14] or at least su- 
pervise a number of workers. Sample applications structured in this fashion range from 
(1) domain-decomposed scientific applications to (2) MultiLisp implementations on parallel 
machines, where “future’s’ are entered into queues and removed and processed by avail- 
able processors[23], to (3) parallel optimization codes(8, 25], and (4) even operating system 
services like file or I/O servers. 

The sample parallel program used in our research is a client/server structured appli- 
cation, a parallel branch-and-bound algorithm solving the Travelling Salesperson problem 
(TSP). Weemploy the algorithm of Little, Murty, Sweeney and Karel (LMSK algorithm)[13], 
and we use a parallelization similar to the one by Mohan on the Cm* multiprocessor(19]. 
The resulting parallel LMSK algorithm is implemented as a collection of asynchronous, 
cooperating searcher threads each of which independently conducts a search[4] in a dynam- 
ically constructed search space until the best tour is found. The searchers cooperate using 
two shared abstractions: (1) a work sharing queue (“work_queue”) storing the leaf nodes 
of the tree representing the search space and permitting the dynamic distribution of work 
among searchers, and (2) a shared integer value (“best_tour”) representing the current best 
tour found so far and used by searchers to prune the search space. A TSP computation is 
initiated by a single thread, by first enqueuing a representation of the initial problem (the 
root node) in the work sharing queue, and then forking some predefined number of searcher 
threads. A complete description of the LMSK algorithm and its parallel implementation 
can be found in [13] and [4] respectively. 

The parallel LMSK algorithm is of interest for two reasons. First, branch-and-bound 
algorithms are commonly used in the solution of optimization problems and have therefore, 
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been frequently studied and evaluated on parallel machines. Second, experimental evalu- 
ations of the algorithm’s implementation on distributed memory platforms[27, 25] and on 
workstation networks[8] have already demonstrated the importance of the work sharing and 
tour abstractions to parallel program performance, where different implementations of the 
queue itself and of load balancing among queue fragments significantly effect speedup and 
scalability. 


3.1 Shared Memory Implementation of TSP Abstractions 


When using shared memory to implement the TSP “tour” and “work queue” abstractions, 
two important factors affect the resulting parallel program’s performance: (1) contention 
due to concurrent abstraction access (synchronization overhead) and (2) remote memory 
access costs (communication overhead). Specifically, in the BBN Butterfly, the ratio of 
access costs to local vs. remote memory is approximately 1:12, which implies that the cost 
of executing an operation on ashared abstraction strongly depends on the number of remote 
references performed by the operation[6]. As a result and in order to reduce contention and 
take advantage of locality, implementations of shared abstractions in NUMA machines like 
the BBN Butterfly often explicitly distribute their state and code data to participating 
processors’ memory units, and then use abstraction-specific communication structures to 
maintain consistency among such distributed information. Alternative implementations of 
the shared work queue abstraction are described and evaluated next. We continue to use 
shared memory for implementation of the “tour” abstraction, since the performance impacts 
of alternative implementations of this abstraction are small in NUMA multiprocessors (this 
may not be the case for distributed memory machines, as described in [26]). 

The work sharing queue stores the current leaf nodes of the search tree. In a parallel 
implementation, this abstraction implements: (1) a node selection heuristic, (2) a work 
distribution strategy, and (3) a protocol for program termination. The node selection 
heuristic is implemented as an ordering of queue elements. Queue elements (nodes) are 
ordered (a) by their lower bound on the problem’s solution and (b) by their sub-problem 
sizes. When using a double-priority queue ordered by (a) and (b), retrieval and processing 
of the first node on the queue implements a best first heuristic for node selection. In 
other words, best first node selection always chooses for expansion the node with the least 
subproblem size from the set of nodes that have the lowest lower bound value. This strategy 
favors nodes that are likely to lead to good solutions fast. It has been shown useful in many 
parallel LMSK implementations([25], since it tends to minimize the total number of nodes 
in the final search tree. 

We term a queue implementation consistent if a global priority ordering is maintained 
among queue elements. A consistent queue faithfully implements the ‘best first’ node selec- 
tion heuristic, whereas queue implementations that do not maintain a total queue ordering 
— termed inconsistent — decrease the effectiveness of the node selection heuristic. Such de- 
creased effectiveness is undesirable since it leads to substantial additional computations in 
the parallel algorithm due to the expansion of nodes that would not be expanded by the 
sequential algorithm — termed additional nodes. 

Since the TSP’s search space is constructed dynamically, another important role of the 
work sharing abstraction is to ensure the equal distribution of work (ie., nodes) among 
searchers. This is trivially ensured when using a global queue. In fragmented queue imple- 
mentations, however, load-balancing must be performed among queue fragments. Since such 
load balancing must take into account both the sizes of queue fragments (number of nodes 
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per fragment) and the ordering among nodes, it is henceforth termed quality balancing. An 
effective quality balancing strategy, then, ensures both a global ordering of nodes and an 
equal distribution of nodes among queue fragments. Tradeoffs in effectiveness vs. efficiency 
of queue implementation and quality balancing are apparent in the three alternative queue 
implementations and their measurements described next. 

a) Global queue representation: A first implementation using a single queue copy takes 
advantage of the BBN Butterfly’s shared memory. Each searcher thread allocates new nodes 
in its processor’s local memory. However, all nodes are linked into a single queue that spans 
all processors. A predetermined, single processor maintains the queue’s head as well as a 
spinlock for mutual exclusion in queue access. In this implementation, no work distribution 
strategy is needed, and the termination protocol is implicit: searchers terminate when the 
queue is empty. 

b) Distributed representation without quality-balancing: A second implementation 
attempts to maximize locality of access to queue elements, while performing minimal load 
balancing. Specifically, the global priority queue is split into several subqueues, which 
are interconnected with a unidirectional ring. Each searcher thread owns a local queue 
fragment, which is implemented as a priority queue and protected by a local spinlock. 
The searcher threads enters and removes nodes into/from its local subqueue, and allocates 
new nodes in local memory. The work distribution strategy performs load-balancing as 
follows: if a searcher performs a ‘get’ operation on an empty local queue fragment, it then 
simply removes the ‘best’ node from the next non-empty remote queue fragment along the 
ring. This results in the sharing of ‘good’ nodes among searchers only when searchers have 
exhausted their own parts of the search space. This queue representation also requires an 
explicit termination protocol. In this case, a searcher terminates when all of the queue 
fragments along the ring are empty and at least one tour has been found. 

c) Distributed representation with quality-balancing: A third implementation is 
like the previous one, but also performs continuous quality-balancing. Specifically, similar 
to the strategy used in [7], every two ‘get’ operations by a searcher thread on its local queue 
trigger a move of the second best node from the local queue to the next subqueue along 
the ring. As a result, ‘good’ nodes are frequently shared among different searcher threads. 
This increases the overall quality of nodes used by searcher threads, but it also increases 
the total number of accesses made by threads to non-local node representations!. 


3.2 The Scalability of Parallel Programs: A Case Study of Shared Queues 


All measurements given in this section are performed on a 32-node GP 1000 BBN Butterfly. 
The measurements shown are the averages of the executions of 100 different, randomly 
generated TSP problems. Each TSP problem has 32 cities and is described by an initial 
random cost matrix, with costs in the range of 1 to 50. Each TSP problem is executed 
for each of the three work sharing abstractions, with the same initial cost matrix. Each 
searcher thread executes on its own dedicated processor with local copies of its code, stack, 
local data, and with a local copy of the cost matrix. 

The first experimental results shown below demonstrate that the achievement of good 
scalability of parallel programs must use representations of shared abstractions that take 
into account program semantics as well as program implementation details. Specifically, 


‘Sharing of nodes more (for every ‘get’ operation) or less (every four ‘get’ operations) frequently results 
in performance degradation. Similarly, the association of node sharing with ‘getting’ vs. ‘putting’ nodes 
appears to have no visible performance effects [26, 4]. 
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Figures 1 shows the speedups of the TSP application when it is executed with 1 to 25 
processors using each of the three different queue implementations. Variant a is the global 
queue implementation, where searcher threads share all subproblems ranked by knowledge 
about program semantics, which is subproblem size and quality. In contrast, variant b is 
the distributed queue without quality balancing, where searcher threads share no knowl- 
edge concerning such program semantics. Variant c is the distributed queue with quality 
balancing. Speedup is computed as the ratio between the sequential (execution time of the 
sequential implementation of TSP is 18484 milliseconds) and the parallel execution times. 
The results depicted in Figure 1 demonstrate that significant execution speedups are possi- 
ble with the distributed queue implementations. Similar speedups should be achievable on 
larger parallel machines as long as the problem size is increased beyond the 32 cities used 
in our measurements. 


variant a —— 
variant b -+--- 
variant c -@--- 


speedup 





number of processors 


Figure 1: Speedups of variants of the TSP application 


It is apparent from Figure 1 that variant c— the distributed queue with quality balancing 
— behaves best. While improvements in locality of access to queue elements exist in variant b 
compared to variant a, the disadvantages-incurred by additional work performed by searcher 
threads outweigh the accrued performance gains. In other words, while the distributed 
implementations (variants 6 and c) are superior to variant a regarding the locality of access, 
the complete loss of the total ordering maintained by the global queue in variant a is 
not acceptable. Therefore, it is not an effective strategy to implement shared abstraction 
without using information about program semantics. These results and similar results 
reported for distributed memory machines[8, 25] are our main motivation for rejecting 
conceptually simpler approaches like distributed shared memory|2] for the implementation 
of shared abstractions in parallel programs. 

Figure 2 provides additional explanation of the results depicted in Figure 1, by depicting 
the total number of nodes expanded in order to arrive at a solution. As stated in the 
previous paragraph, the total number of expanded nodes is highest when load sharing 
ignores semantic information in variant b (ie., no quality balancing), whereas the number 
of expanded nodes with quality balancing (variant c) closely approximates the number 
attained with the globally ordered priority queue (variant a). 
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Figure 2: Total number of node expansions 


The elapsed time in the queue abstraction consists of time spent in the ‘get’ and ‘put’ 
operations, which can be decomposed into: (1) the time spent for managing the queue, (2) 
the time spent for explicit communication between queue fragments (generating messages, 
processing requests, etc.), (3) the time spent waiting for locks protecting the queue from 
concurrent accesses, and (4) the wait time experienced during termination detection. Of 
these times, (1) is insignificant since the time spent managing the double priority queue 
is only about 1.75% of total program execution time. In variant a, the time spent in the 
work sharing abstraction is almost entirely due to (3) — queue access contention. This 
time significantly increases with the number of processors and beyond 15 processors, it 
exceeds the time spent doing useful work (ie., expanding nodes). It is the main cause for 
the degradation of speedup in variant a as shown in Figure 1. 

In variant b, contention is insignificant, because searchers almost always access local 
queue fragments and therefore, the time searchers spend in the queue is primarily due to 
queue management and termination detection, neither of which are very time-consuming. 
As expected, the quality balancing performed in variant c increases the time spent in the 
queue abstraction, but it is outweighed by the significant reduction in the total number of 
node expansions performed during problem solution. 

An issue not discussed above is the storage of node data, which results in performance 
differences regarding the expansion of locally vs. remotely stored nodes. In this implemen- 
tation of TSP on the BBN Butterfly machine, such differences are not as significant as in 
distributed memory implementations?[8, 25]. 

To summarize, we have used the shared queue abstraction in a parallel branch-and- 
bound program to demonstrate that the TSP program’s speedup is limited by the perfor- 
mance of the abstractions shared by its processes. Interestingly, this paper shows that the 
most complex implementation of the major shared abstraction in TSP — the fragmented, 
quality balanced queue ~ is superior to its alternatives. Unfortunately, this implementation 
is not simple, which reduces the much-heralded ease of implementation offered to applica- 


? Expansion of a locally vs. remotely stored node can be performed in 25ms vs. 27 ms on a BBN Butterfly 
machine. 
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tion programmers by the multiprocessor’s shared memory model. Ease of programming is 
the topic of the remainder of this paper. 


4 The DSA Library: Implementing Distributed Objects 


The primary objectives of the DSA library are to (1) facilitate the implementation of shared, 
distributed abstractions in parallel programs, and (2) provide a unified interface for imple- 
menting and using such shared objects in shared memory vs. non-shared memory envi- 
ronments. The library’s structure, implementation, and performance on multiple shared 
memory machines is described next, including its performance on a 32-node GP1000 BBN 
Butterfly multiprocessor and a 32-node Kendall Square Supercomputer. Additional exam- 
ples regarding DSA’s use and an alternative implementation of DSA as part of the operating 
system kernel on a distributed memory machine are described in [26]. 

A DSA object defines a communication structure (a topology) and protocol among a 
number of communicating user threads. When viewed by other program components (ie., 
the end user’s view), such an object appears as a single abstraction shared among threads 
that potentially execute on different processors. The object exports well-defined operations 
that may be invoked by any thread able to access it. In contrast, the implementor of a DSA 
object understands the object’s internal structure to consist of a set of cooperating object 
fragments (state and code), where (1) object fragments may be stored in different memory 
units, and (2) such fragments must explicitly communicate in order to execute some (or all) 
of the operations performed on the object. 

Three distinct view of objects are offered by the interfaces provided by the DSA library 
(Figure 6). At user-level, the library offers routines for binding a user thread to an already 
defined object and for invoking the object’s operations. At representation level, the library 
offers routines for object creation and data structures defining object fragments and the 
communication structure. At implementation-level, the library offers routines for imple- 
menting individual object fragments, including their operations, their communications with 
other fragments, etc. 


4.1 DSA Objects — User-Level Interface 


Basic definition. A DSA object consists of a set of identical fragments that are potentially 
located on different processors. Such distributed fragments are connected with a statically 
defined logical communication structure. As a simple example, consider the tour value 
shared by all searcher threads in the TSP application. For simplicity in implementation, we 
represent this object as identical fragments (or vertices)? linked by a ring communication 
structure. 

Even though an object may have a complex internal communication structure, an end 
user only knows about the locations of specific object fragments, each of which exports all 
of the object’s operations and therefore, much like ‘proxies’[29] locally emulates the object’s 
complete functionality. For example, the shared tour object’s operations are ‘read_tour’ and 
‘new-_tour’, and the private data of the object is the current ‘best_tour’ value. 

Communications among fragments are not visible to object invokers. In the case of 
the tour object, such communications concern updates to the local copies of ‘best_tour’ 


*The use of different versions of object fragments in a single DSA object is not supported in the current 


implementation of the DSA library. Such a generalization of DSA objects can be useful, and is discussed 
further in [26]. 
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values stored in object fragments. Specifically, while ‘read_tour’ simply reads the copy of 
the tour value stored in the local fragment, ‘new-tour’ initiates the propagation of a new 
tour value around the ring to other object fragments. This propagation can be performed 
asynchronously to the execution of additional] operations on the local or remote object 
fragments, so that the desired consistency of the multiple copies of tour values around the 
ring can be controlled by the tour object’s implementation. 

Object binding. Before using an instantiated DSA object, an application’s threads must 
be bound to the object’s vertices. Each vertex may be bound to zero or multiple threads, 
and each thread may be.bound to multiple vertices of the same or of different DSA object 
instances. However, the current version of the library requires that a binding is performed 
only between a thread and locally stored vertices. Bindings are established, and broken 
using library routines listed in Figure 6. 

The ‘top-open’ routine returns a handle for further accesses to the specified object’s ver- 

tex. The ‘top.close’ routine breaks the specified ‘obj_handle’ binding. However, ‘top_close’ 
does not clean up object state for future use. Such cleanup operations have to be imple- 
mented as additional services called explicitly by application programs. 
Object invocation. The effect of ‘top_send’ is the invocation of the service identified by 
‘srv_id’ in the vertex identified by handle ‘obj_handle’. The required invocation parameters 
are assumed to be packaged in a parameter block called ‘param’, and ‘param-size’ indicates 
the size of this block. Each invocation may be tagged with an arbitrary, user-provided ‘tag’ 
value, which may be used for communication of sequencing information, etc. 

If user programs require synchronization with output generation at the local fragment, 
they may invoke the vertex operation ‘top.send_w’. This operation will block the invoker 
until the invoked service and fragment have generated all of the required outputs. 

A user thread obtains the result of a service executed by an invoked vertex by calling 
‘top_receive’. This routine copies the parameters returned by service ‘srv_id’ into the buffer 
pointed to by ‘param’. The ‘tag’ parameter permits a wild card value. 

The ‘top_receive_w’ routine blocks the caller thread until the requested return value is 
available at the local fragment. Since such threads resume execution in the ‘top_receive_w’ 
routine, they will complete the receive upon being dispatched. 

Given the library operations defined on object fragments, the procedural interface of 
the tour object can be easily written to isolate end users from the implementation details 
of objects implemented with the library[4]. 


4.2 DSA Objects — Creation and Internal Representation 


Object creation. The creation of DSA object instances is typically performed at the time 
of program initialization. Once created, an object instance cannot be removed until program 
termination. A DSA object is described by (1) the size of the private data buffer in the 
object’s vertices, (2) the operations it implements, (3) the object’s logical communication 
structure and (4) the mapping of the logical structure to the physical nodes of the underlying 
machine. 

Each service implementing an object operation is described in a table element by (1) 
a unique identifier, (2) three procedure addresses, including (a) a procedure performing 
precondition evaluation (explained further below), (b) a procedure implementing the actual 
operation, called a service routine, and (c) a procedure performing postcondition evaluation 
(also explained below), and (3) a representation specifier. A service executed as a procedure 
is represented as an ADT (Abstract Data Type), whereas a service executed asynchronously 
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to the invoker by its own thread is represented as a TADT (Thread Abstract Data Type). 

The logical communication structure of an object is described as a NxN from/to con- 
nection matrix, where N is the number of vertices*. Similarly, the mapping of vertices to 
physical nodes is described by a table with ‘N’ entries. 

Given the matrix and table structures as above, an application creates a mapped object 
instance by calling the “top_create”. routine (Figure 6). The first seven parameters of this 
routine describe the new object’s id, the space required for each fragment’s state, the number 
of service routines whose addresses appear in the ‘services_table’, the number of vertices and 
the connection matrix, and the mapping of vertices to physical processor nodes. The last 
two parameters determine the size of the pool of pre-allocated invocation blocks associated 
with each object fragment. 

The implementor of an object can control the activation of a service by associating a 
precondition routine with that service. The role of such a routine is to define a service 
scheduling policy, based on the availability of inputs for that service in a particular ver- 
tex. For instance, a precondition may require that inputs from all input edges must be 
present in order to activate a service, as shown useful in synchronization objects imple- 
mented as combining trees or in certain implementations of objects implementing global 
sums or minima(26]. Similarly, postconditions associated with service routines can control 
the propagation of values across the object’s communication structure by controlling output 
generation at vertices. An output may be generated after each service execution, or after 
some delay required or desired by the application. Furthermore, the result of a service’s 
execution may be sent to one, some, or all output edges of a vertex, or to a user thread 
requiring it. For example, in a tree-structured global sum object, while each vertex can 
incrementally perform its addition operations upon the arrival of each input, each single 
output cannot be generated until all inputs have been received and added. This requires 
the use of a postcondition. By default, a DSA service routine is activated incrementally as 
each input for that service arrives. 

In summary, the purpose of the precondition and postcondition procedures specified as 
part of object creation and executed with each object invocation (if such routines have been 
spetified) is to determine (1) when a service routine is activated in response to an invocation 
(service scheduling), (2) when control is returned to the user thread (invocation control), 
and (3) what, if any, other object fragments must be accessed for execution of the desired 
service (fragment management). 


4.3. DSA Objects — Implementation of Object Fragments 


Input and output queues. It is apparent from the discussions above that each object 
fragment is constructed such that its operations (services, pre- and postconditions) can be 
executed asynchronously with the invoking program. Furthermore, a fragment’s services 
may be executed in response to invocations from other object fragments or from a locally 
bound user-level thread. As a result, each object fragment’s implementation contains ad- 
dressing information about bound threads and connected fragment, and it contains several 
queueing structures in addition to the aforementioned object state and its user-specified 
services and pre- and postconditions. These queues include: (1) an input queue shared by 
all threads bound to the vertex, (2) an edge queue for each edge providing input to the 
vertex, and (3) output queues for each vertex output. 


* Routines able to generate such a matrix at the time of program initialization[28] may be used in place 
of the simple statically defined structure shown in this example. 
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Service routines. Service routines perform the computations implementing an object’s 
operations[4]. A service is executed either as a result of invocation of the operation on the 
local fragment, or when a message arrives at a fragment’s input edge. If executed as a result 
of a message receipt from another fragment, the information is contained in an invocation 
block ‘ib’ queued in the fragment’s input queue. Each invocation block contains routing 
information (source and destination vertices), an identifier of the invoked service, a buffer 
into which the parameters required by this service have been packed, and a tag value. The 
invocation block only contains a pointer to the actual parameters, so that unnecessary copy 
operations are avoided. The services defined in a topology object are uniquely identified by 
an integer ‘Tag’. For instance, in a ring topology, the application code or pre-/postconditions 
can use the tag value to identify a previously sent ib that has fully traversed the ring. A 
few examples of service routines, use of postconditions and application dependent memory 
consistency are documented in [4]. 

Remote invocations. The edges connecting object fragments are uni-directional, logical 
communication links. While the physical representation of such an edge is the appropriate 
edge queue of the target vertex, all communications across edges use a remote fragment 
invocation mechanism. As an example, consider a link from vertex vi to v2. Whenever a 
service routine in v/ outputs a new tour value across this edge (ie., enters data into the 
appropriate edge queue of v2), it also initiates the execution of the target vertex’ service 
routine ‘new_tour_srv’. The resulting remote queue access coupled with remote service 
routine execution comprises the remote invocation protocol used by the library for fragment 
communications. Such remote invocations can be immediate, which means that the control 
flow on the target vertex’ processor is interrupted (using Unix ‘signal’ operations), or they 
can be delayed, which means that the remote service will be executed only when the user 
thread bound to the remote vertex executes one of the vertex’ operations. Both alternatives 
have been implemented, and measurements of both will be shown in Section 4. 

Service representation. Since services may range from simple, low-latency message 
switching to complex computations, the DSA library offers two different execution modes 
for service routines — (1) Small grain computations can be performed by service routines 
implemented as procedures called in response to an invocation. Execution of such a service 
is atomic (non-preemptible) and multiple invocations of it are thus implicitly serialized. (2) 
Larger grain computations can be performed by service routines represented as preemptible 
threads. A new thread is created for each invocation of such a service. Threads executing 
service routines are scheduled in a round robin fashion and have priority over user-level 
threads. 


4.4 Library Support for Service Implementation 


This section reviews the DSA library’s low-level support routines used for service implemen- 
tation. We elide details of the implementation of invocation blocks and of the addressing 
information maintained in those blocks. Instead, we assume that such blocks are the atomic 
units manipulated at this level of the DSA library. 

Preconditions. A local fragment invocation or an invocation from a remote fragment 
initiates the execution of the appropriate service routine when there exists no precondition, 
else it calls the precondition procedure, in either case providing an invocation block (ib). 
The precondition is executed non-preemptively, and it must explicitly activate the actual 
service using the support routine ‘top-service’. Activation of a service either involves calling 
the procedure defining the service, or creating anew thread that will execute this procedure, 
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depending on the service’s representation. 

The aforementioned queueing structures inside each vertex are required because services 
can be implemented to execute asynchronously with the user threads requesting them. 
Several routines are available for precondition procedures to check and manipulate those 
queues (Figure 6). “‘Top_dequeue_input’ scans the vertex’s input queue and dequeues the 
first ib that matches the given service identifier and tag value. The tag parameter admits 
a wild-card value. ‘Top_check_input’ checks the vertex’s input queue for ib’s that match 
the given parameters. ‘Condition’ may be a combination of different flags for specifying 
complex conditions like: ‘ib’s must be available from all input edges’, ‘from at least one 
input edge’, ‘from a user threads’, etc. 

Service routines. A service routine implements the actual functionality of the opera- 
tion performed by a service. The address of the vertex’ private data and the address of 
the parameter block referenced in the ib are generated using the macros ‘top_data_p’ and 
‘top_param_p’. Once completed, a service that wishes to send output parameters to other 
vertices, or to a user thread, can activate its postcondition procedure with the ‘top_postcond’ 
routine. 

Postconditions. As with preconditions, all postconditions are executed non-preemptively. 
A postcondition defines a service’s output policy. Specifically, each vertex contains an 
output queue for temporary storage of output ib’s, and the DSA library offers access routines 
for queue manipulation (Figure 6). A postcondition procedure can use these routines to 
define an output propagation policy for its vertex. 

The most important action taken by postconditions is to generate vertex output. 
‘Top_output_edges’ sends a copy of the specified ib across all of the vertex’ output edges. For 
exception handling or when a vertex’ output edges cannot be defined as part of the object’s 
creation, the precondition procedure can alternatively use the routine ‘top_output_vertex’, 
which sends a copy of ib only to the single specified vertex. This routine is particularly useful 
when an object’s communication structure is constructed dynamically, such as in dynamic 
broadcast trees, or for message routing in distributed systems. Finally, ‘top_output_user’ is 
used for transmission of results to a user thread. Such transmissions are performed via the 
vertex’s output queue. Namely, the routine first enqueues the specified invocation block on 
the output queue and then checks if a user thread is waiting for it. If a thread is waiting, 
the routine puts the thread back in the processor’s ready queue. 


5 Evaluation of the DSA Library 


The DSA library has been implemented on a 32-node GP1000 BBN Butterfly multiproces- 
sor, on a KSR supercomputer, and on a smaller-scale SGI multiprocessor. In this section, 
detailed performance results are presented for the BBN machine, followed by a few compar- 
ative measurements on the KSR. For reference, a procedure call without parameters costs 
approximately 3 microseconds on the BBN Butterfly, a call to a local abstract data type (an 
ADT) costs about 18 microseconds, and a thread context switch in our lightweight threads 
library costs about 215 microseconds. 


5.1 DSA Object Creation and Access 


Object representation. The performance of DSA objects depends in part on their internal 
representation. In addition to the queueing structures used for fragment inputs and outputs, 
each fragment is referenced via lists maintained on their processors. Specifically, all vertices 
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located on a processor are linked via a local vertex queue. Furthermore, each vertex is 
internally described by a vertex control block (abbreviated vcb). A vcb contains (1) an 
object instance identifier, (2) the current vertex identifier, (3) a private data buffer, (4) 
an input queue for the vertex input(s), (5) an output queue to the bound thread(s), (6) a 
waiting queue, (7) a pool of free ib’s, (8) a table describing the object’s services, (9) a table 
describing the output edges (vertex id and node number of each linked vertex), and (10) 
an array of pointers to all of the object’s vcb’s. The latter array permits a vertex to access 
any remote vcb of the object by direct reference. 

Object creation. Object creation has not been optimized in the current implementation, 
in part because objects are typically created at the time of program initialization and 
are deleted only when the program terminates. However, it is instructive to consider the 
steps necessary for object creation and undertaken by the library routine ‘top_create’. This 
routine first allocates each of the object’s vcb’s on the appropriate nodes according to the 
given mapping table. It then initializes these vcb’s as per the object’s description. Finally, 
‘top_create’ sends a creation event with the appropriate vcb to each target node. Upon 
reception of a creation event, the event dispatcher calls a setup procedure, which enqueues 
the transmitted vcb in the local vertex queue. 

Object binding. A user thread binds itself to an object’s vertex using the ‘top_open’ 
routine. Specifically, this routine first performs a linear search for the vcb of the specified 
vertex on the local vertex queue. It then allocates a user control block and binds the calling 
thread to the specified vertex by storing the thread identifier and the vcb address in the 
user control block. The latter also contains a single dedicated invocation block for use in 
subsequent ‘top_send’ and ‘top_receive’ calls by the bound thread. Finally, the ‘top_open’ 
routine returns a pointer to the user control block as an object handle. 

Object access. Since object access is critical regarding the performance of DSA objects, 
the steps taken during ‘normal’ object operations must be highly efficient. The current im- 
plementation of ‘top_send’ performs the following four steps: (1) it disables events, thereby 
preventing other operations on the local vertex while it is operating on it, (2) it acquires 
and initializes the single invocation block ‘owned’ by the bound thread, which includes 
noting the service id, sizes and addresses of the call’s parameters, (3) it performs a local 
invocation of the requested service, and (4) it enables events. The parameters are directly 
accessed from within the service; they need not be copied out of the parameter block unless 
otherwise indicated. The cost of a ‘top_send’ operation for representation of services as 
‘procedures’ (ADTs) is 109useconds whereas a ‘top_send’ followed by a ‘top_output_user’ 
cost 232useconds. These measurements are attained on a single processor node, using the 
average latency derived from 1000 consecutive calls. 

When ‘top-_send’ is performed for services represented as threads (TADTs), additional 
context switch overheads arise, since the invoking thread has to release the processor, fol- 
lowed by the processor’s acquisition by the thread executing the service. Two alternative 
implementations of such context switching on the BBN Butterfly (1) use an un-optimized 
operating system call that saves signal masks vs. (2) use an optimized context switch for 
lightweight threads. The costs of (1) are 2.5 milliseconds on the BBN Butterfly, whereas (2) 
only requires 215 microseconds. Unfortunately, (1) must be used when remote services are 
invoked in immediate mode on the BBN Butterfly (using Unix signals rather than using the 
low-level interrupts available at kernel level). This results in a 10 millisecond latency for 
invocation of threaded, immediate services, vs. a 912 microsecond cost of service invocation 
for simple threaded services. 

Similarly, The ‘top_receive’ routine costs 123yseconds for both ADT and TADT service 
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types. The ‘top_receive_w’ routine executes the same steps as the ‘top_receive’ routine; in 
addition it blocks the caller thread if the invocation block is not present in the output queue. 
These timings are made when the required invocation block is available, and when there are 
no other threads are waiting to receive from the vertex. The cost of allocation for a single 
remote invocation block is 43 microseconds. 


5.2 Remote Service Invocation 


The DSA library uses remote invocation as an inter-vertex communication primitive. While 
low cost of remote invocation is critical to the performance of fragmented objects, the use 
of remote invocation vs. remote access provides several performance advantages on NUMA 
multiprocessors: (1) it tends to improve the locality of reference of programs by removing 
remote references, and (2) it provides implicit synchronization for cooperating threads. 
Results reported in [6] show that the overheads associated with explicit synchronization 
and remote references increase with increases of the ‘size’ of remotely accessed data and 
code, whereas the overheads associated with remote invocation are fixed. Therefore, remote 
references outperform remote invocation only on ‘simple’ operations. Such results are part 
of our motivation for implementation of the low-level remote invocation construct for inter- 
vertex communication. 

In DSA, a remote invocation is initiated by a call to the ‘top_output_edges’ or 
‘top-output_vertex’ routines. A remote service invocation consists of: (1) extracting a 
free invocation block from the target vertex’ pool using remote references, (2) copying in- 
vocation data into this block, including parameters, and (3) sending an event carrying the 
invocation block to the target processor. An event defines an asynchronous action that is 
to be performed on a remote processor, and such events are associated with messages that 
pertain to the desired actions. When processing such an event, the target event dispatcher 
(1) performs a local invocation of the appropriate service, and upon its completion, (2) 
places the invocation block back into the pool of its home vertex. 

The performance of inter-vertex communication depends on (a) the costs of event trans- 
mission via an event transmission facility and (b) the costs of event activation at the target 
in either immediate or delayed mode. In order to reduce the costs of event generation, each 
processor locally maintains an event queue and a pool of pre-allocated event descriptors. 
These two data structures are protected by a spinlock. The generation of immediate events 
requires the use of Unix signals or of kernel-level interrupts on the BBN Butterfly. For 
portability, we use Unix signals. The performance of such signal operations is not satisfac- 
tory. Specifically, the cost of generating an inter-processor signal is 750 microseconds on the 
GP1000 BBN Butterfly. In comparison, the additional overheads due to the implementation 
of events in the DSA library are small. Specifically, the total time for sending a single event 
is 937us when a UNIX signal is generated, and 187us otherwise. The time for a handler 
to dispatch an event is 153us. However, the Unix implementation on the BBN Butterfly 
results in a signal delivery time that varies from 1 to 110 milliseconds depending on the 
involved processors’ current activities. Consider an asynchronous DSA object resembling 
the tour object in the TSP application. This object links one thread to itself with a 8 
vertices ring spanning 8 nodes. The evaluated service performs only routing of incoming 
invocation blocks. Due to the extreme variability of UNIX signal delivery times, we have 
measured total round trip times ranging from 18 to 400 milliseconds. 

Due to the high costs of event generation and delivery, the DSA library’s BBN Butterfly 
implementation employs several optimizations of event transmission and servicing. First, 
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since event generation is expensive, several simultaneous events can be grouped into a single 
event, by simply generating a single event descriptor for multiple invocation blocks entered 
into the target vertex’ input edges. Upon receipt of the event, the target vertex’ service 
routine processes all invocation blocks found in the appropriate input edges. Second, the 
remote event queue is checked prior to signal generation. An empty queue implies that 
the remote vertex is currently running the event handler, so that a signal need not be 
generated. The third optimization concerns event masking. Specifically, Since disabling 
and enabling events are quite expensive on Unix systems (Unix signal masking/unmasking 
system calls cost 800 microseconds on the BBN Butterfly), our implementation maintains 
‘events enabled’ and ‘events disabled’ flags on each processor. These flags are set by the 
local event handlers and inspected at the time of event generation. The event generation 
routines do no issue signals to the target vertex when its events are currently disabled, since 
that implies that the event handler is currently running on the target processor and will 
receive and process the invocation blocks that have already been generated and added to 
the appropriate input edge queues. 

Given the costs of event generation described above, the total cost of a single remote 
invocation is 1.15 milliseconds when a UNIX signal is generated and 406 microseconds 
otherwise. These measurements are attained with an invocation block containing a two 
byte parameter. For comparison, a pair of lock/unlock calls in the Cthreads library costs 
53 microseconds. A kernel-level implementation of remote invocations like the one described 
in [6] (using hardware interrupts instead of UNIX signals) would reduce remote invocation 
costs to roughly 500 microseconds. 

To summarize, the DSA library’s implementation of event generation and delivery favors 
the use of simultaneous events and therefore, total event generation and processing over- 
heads are reduced for increasing numbers of total events generated in the DSA abstraction’s 
execution. 


5.3. Performance of TSP with DSA Objects 


This section demonstrates the utility of the DSA library by evaluating its use with the 
TSP application. The first set of measurements reported below compare the performance 
of TS P’s variant c when using the shared memory implementation of the distributed queue 
vs. using the DSA library for implementation of the same queue variant (see Figure 3). 
Despite the significant overheads of event generation and handling experienced with the 
signalling implementation of DSA, performance results indicate that the DSA library is 
suitable even for larger-scale parallel systems: good speedup is maintained when using the 
DSA library. 

The speedup results depicted in Figure 3 are explained with additional measurements 
shown in Figure 4. These measurements evaluate the ratio of time spent in the work sharing 
abstraction vs. the application’s total execution time. It is apparent from these numbers 
that the cost of DSA object use is roughly three times higher than the cost of using the direct 
shared memory implementation of queue variant c (due to the high cost of signalling in the 
BBN Butterfly’s Mach implementation). However, some compensation for those additional 
costs arises from increases in program locality. Specifically, searcher threads interact only 
with the locally stored vertices, and all operations on remote vertices are performed by 
event handlers on remote processors. 

Similar results is observed when event activation on remote processors is performed in 
delayed mode. This means that no signals are generated when an event is entered in a 
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Figure 3: TSP Execution Times with or without the DSA Library 


remote event queue. Instead, the event queue is checked (polled) each time a local thread 
accesses the fragment (ie., performs an operation on the fragment) and at that time, all 
events found in the queue are processed in arrival order. This polling approach works well 
for frequently accessed abstractions; it does not work for abstractions with vertices that 
are not bound to local threads (intermediate vertices used for communication only) or for 
abstractions that exhibit widely varying access frequencies to different fragments. 
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Figure 4: Percent of time spent in the work sharing queue 


5.4 Portability of the DSA Library 


The DSA library is easily ported to any machine offering Cthreads support. We have ported 
the DSA library to several other machines, including Sparcstations, SGI multiprocessors, 
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and the Kendall Square supercomputer. Preliminary measurements of DSA performance on 
the KSR platform indicate similar results to those attained on the BBN Butterfly. Specif- 
ically, using delayed event generation (ie., event polling rather than signalling), it is clear 
that parallel programs written with the DSA library can deliver performance improvements 
for large-scale parallel applications. This is demonstrated by the measurements of actual 
executions achieved for the TSP application with the DSA library on a 32-node KSR ma- 
chine shown in Figure 5. Actual execution times are comparatively smaller to those on the 
BBN Butterfly due to the faster processors on the KSR machine. These results are attained 
with an initial implementation of the DSA library in which no KSR-specific optimizations 
have been performed. 


varianta -*— 
variant b -+---- 
variant ¢ ~8-- 
topology -*--- 


Execution Time 





2 4 6 8 10 12 14 
number of processors 


Figure 5: Execution times (yseconds) of variants of the TSP application in KSR 


6 Conclusions and Future Research 


This paper presents the DSA runtime library for the efficient implementation of distributed 
shared abstractions in multiprocessor systems, notably NUMA multiprocessors. Measure- 
ments of the library’s primitives and its evaluation with a sample parallel program on a 
32-node BBN Butterfly demonstrate that the DSA library supports the implementation of 
shared abstractions such that they are efficiently executable on large-scale parallel machines 
(scalability ). 

The implementation of the DSA library assumes the availability of an efficient remote 
invocation mechanism used for communication among object fragments. The DSA library 
offers two implementations of this mechanisms, one resulting in immediate fragment ex- 
ecution asynchronous to the execution of other threads on the same processor, the other 


delaying a fragment’s execution until the fragment is accessed by a local thread. 

Our future research concerns the continued use and optimization of the DSA library 
on parallel machine platforms. In addition, we are now developing a shared framework for 
implementation of distributed shared abstractions and ‘of distributed shared memory on 
parallel and distributed machines. 
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User-Level Interface: 

Object binding: 
TOP_RESULT top_open( obj-handle, obj_id, vertex_id ) 
TOP_RESULT top_close( obj_handle ) 

Object invocation: 
TOP_RESULT top_send( obj_-handle, srv_id, param, param_size, tag ) 
TOP_RESULT top_send_w( obj-handle, srv_id, param, param_size, tag ) 
TOP_RESULT top_receive( obj-handle, srv_id, param, param_size, tag ) 
TOP_RESULT top_receive_w( obj-handle, srv_id, param, param_size, tag ) 


Representation-Level Interface: 
Object creation: 
TOP_RESULT top_create( object_id, size_of_private_data, 
nb_of_services, services_table, 
nb_of.vertices, connection_matrix, 
mapping-table, nb_of_free_ib, max_param_size) 


Implementation-Level Interface: 

Preconditions: 
void top-_service( ib ) 
void top-enqueue_input( ib ) 
top_ib_t top_dequeue_input( service_id, tag ) 
bool top_-check_input( service_id, tag, condition ) 

Service routines 
top_data_p( ib ) 
top-param_p( ib ) 
void top_postcond( ib ) 

Postconditions 
void top-enqueue_output( ib ) 
top-ib_t top_dequeue_output( service_id, tag ) 
bool top-check_output( service_id, tag, condition ) 
TOP_RESULT top-output_edges( ib ) 
TOP_RESULT top-_output_vertex( ib, vertex_id ) 
TOP_RESULT top-_output_user( ib ) 


Figure 6: Interface of the DSA library 
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Abstract 


Data parallel programming has been widely used in developing scientific applications 
on various types of parallel machines: SIMD, MIMD distributed memory machines, and 
UMA shared memory machines. On NUMA shared memory machines, data locality is 
the key to good performance of parallel applications. In this paper, we propose a set 
of macros (NUMACROS) for data parallel programming on NUMA machines. NU- 
MACROS attempts to achieve both ease of programming and data locality for perfor- 
mance. Programs written using NUMACROS are nearly as short and easily readable 
as sequential versions of the programs. To obtain data locality, data and loops are 
distributed and partitioned in a coordinated fashion among the processors. Although 
global address spaces facilitate data distribution on NUMA systems, a naive imple- 
mentation of an application will suffer from high costs. To reduce the cost, a number 
of approaches have been proposed and evaluated. These include index precomputing, 
index checking, loop transformation, and others. Our experimental results, with the 
Hector multiprocessor, show that these approaches are effective. While such facilities 
will be provided by compilers in the long run, NUMACROS is a helpful interim step. 


1 Introduction 


The data parallel programming model has been widely used in developing scientific ap- 
plications. Writing a parallel program in this model for distributed memory multiproces- 
sors involves two major steps: selecting data distributions and then using them to derive 
node programs with explicit communications to access nonlocal data. Manually specify- 
ing communications is a tedious, non-portable, and error-prone step. To overcome this 
problem, many parallel programming languages have been proposed, including C* [16], 
Dataparallel C (14, 9], Kali [12], DINO [17], Fortran D [7, 11], High Performance Fortran 
Form (HPFF) [1], Superb [21], and NESL [4]. These languages provide global name-spaces 
for ease of programming, but require the programmers to carefully determine data distribu- 
tions for good performance. On distributed memory multiprocessors, the compiler translates 
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references to global arrays into references to smaller local arrays stored in processors’ local 
memory modules and generates communications for non-local accesses. The performance 
of these programs thus depends on the effectiveness of optimizing communications and 
global-local index mapping. 

Non-Uniform Memory Access (NUMA) time shared memory multiprocessor systems 
support a global memory space by hardware. However, the cost of remote memory access 
is significantly higher than that of local memory access. Memory locality is thus essential 
for good performance. In order to achieve high locality, data distributions must match loop 
partitioning. 

Data parallel programming on NUMA machines raises issues different from UMA and 
distributed memory MIMD machines. On UMA machines, memory locality is not an issue so 
an implementation for an UMA system is not suitable for NUMA machines. On distributed 
memory MIMD systems, data must be distributed among processors and accesses to remote 
data require explicit inter-processor communications. The owner computes rule is usually 
used for generating communications. On NUMA machines, neither explicit communications 
nor the owner computes rule are needed. 

In this paper, we describe the implementation of a set of C macros (NUMACROS) for 
developing parallel applications using the data parallel model. NUMACROS allows the 
programmers to use parallel loops and data distributions to annotate sequential programs 
so the parallel programs are readable and usually quite similar to the sequential versions. 
The key to achieving good performance is to match parallel loops with data distributions. 
Ideally, as software for parallel systems matures, the facilities provided by NUMACROS will 
be provided directly by compilers themselves [8]. However, in the meantime NUMACROS 
provides a convenient way to produce concise and easily readable parallel programs that 
attain good speedup across a variety of applications. 

The next section describes data parallel programming using NUMACROS. Section 3 
discusses implementation issues and alternatives for data distributions on NUMA systems. 
Section 4 illustrates the importance of data locality and evaluates the performance of some 
implementation alternatives. Section 5 discusses related work, and the last section presents 
brief conclusions. 


2 NUMACROS 


NUMACROS (NUma MACROS) is a set of C macros for Single Program Multiple Data 
(SPMD) parallel programming on NUMA multiprocessors. It supports parallel loops by 
scheduling their iterations and providing data distribution constructs for partitioning arrays 
among processors. 

Ideally, data distribution and loop parallelization should be generated by parallelizing 
compilers with data dependence analysis and global optimization. We use NUMACROS to 
illustrate how to annotate sequential programs with data distribution and parallel loops, 
and how to generate efficient code for NUMA multiprocessors when such data distribution 
and parallel loop information is available. 

A parallel program in NUMACROS starts with one thread, then creates a number of 
threads which start to execute the Main function. To minimize scheduling overhead, the 
number of threads is set to be equal to the number of allocated processors. Global variables 
are shared by all threads, but local variables are private. 
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dist_1D(A, 1, distType, i, sizeI) 
e dist_1D indicates that the distribution is performed on the 1-D grid of processors. 
e The first parameter gives the array name. 


e The second parameter, equal to 1, indicates that only the first dimension of the array 
is distributed among processors using distType method. 


e distType can be BLOCK, CYCLIC, and BLOCK_CYCLIC. 

e iis a dummy parameter for indexing. 

e sizel is the size of the distributed dimension. 
dist_1D(A, 2, disTypeI, i, sizeI, disTypeJ, j, sizeJ) 


e The second parameter, equal to 2, indicates that the first two dimensions of the array 
are distributed. The parameters disTypeI, i, and sizel are used for the distribution 
of the first dimension, and the parameters disTypeJ, j, and sizeJ are for the second 
dimension. 


dist.2D(A, disTypeI, i, sizel, disTypeJ, j, sizeJ) 


e dist_2D indicates that distribution is performed on 2-D grid of processors. Its param- 
eters have similar usage as above. 


Figure 1: Data Distributions in NUMACROS 


2.1 Data Distributions 


NUMACROS currently supports data distributions on both one-dimensional (1-D) grid and 
two-dimensional (2-D) grid of processors by macros dist_1D and dist_2D respectively. The 
number of processors is chosen at run time as parameter P for a 1-D grid and P, x Py for 
a 2-D grid. The parameters of dist_1D and dist_2D are given in Figure 1. The macro 
dist_1D maps dimensions of an array onto a 1-D grid of processors in a block, cyclic, or 
block-cyclic fashion [7, 12]. For example, dist_1D(A, 1, BLOCK, idx, N) distributes the 
N rows of two dimensional array A in a block fashion on the 1-D grid of P processors, where 
the block size is N/P and ith block is mapped onto processor i. The dummy parameter, 
idz, is used for indexing, and the second parameter indicates how many dimensions of the 
array are to be distributed. Similarly, dist_1D(A, 2, BLOCK, idxI, N, CYCLIC, idxJ, 
N) distributes both the rows and columns of array A, where rows are mapped in block 
fashion and columns are mapped in cyclic fashion, e.g. row j is on processor p if only if 
j mod P = p. 

The macro dist_2D provides block, cyclic, and block-cyclic data distributions for a 2-D 
grid of processors. For example, dist_2D(A, BLOCK, i, N, CYCLIC, j, N) specifies that 
the rows of array A are distributed in blocks along the first dimension of the processor 
grid and the columns are distributed in cyclic fashion along the second dimension of the 
processor grid. 
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e do-cyc(i, 1, u) schedules the iterations (1 < i < u) of the loop in cyclic fashion, 
which means iteration i will be executed by thread (i mod P). Parameter i is a 
private variable, and 1 and u are the upper and the lower bounds of loops. 


e do_-blk(i, 1, u) partitions the iterations (J < i < u) of the loop into P chunks, and 
each thread executes one chunk. 


e do_blk_cyc(i, 1, u, blksize) partitions the loop into chunks of size “blksize”, 
and schedules the chunks in a cyclic fashion. 


Figure 2: Parallel Loops in NUMACROS 


2.2 Parallel Loops 


In NUMACROS, a number of parallel loop constructs are defined to match the data distri- 
butions so that good locality can be achieved. For a 1-D grid of processors, NUMACROS 
provides parallel loops of do-blk, do_cyc, and do_blk_cyc which schedule iterations of 
loops in cyclic, block, and block_cyclic fashions respectively [12]. (Parameters of these 
macros are given in Figure 2.) 

To reduce the communication cost in applications based on the high dimensional grids of 
data, NUMACROS allows data and loop nests to be mapped onto a 2-D grid of processors. 
The approach can be easily extended to accommodate higher dimensions. On a 2-D grid 
of processors, parallel loop constructs do1_-blk, doi_cyc, and do1i_blk_cyc partition the 
iterations of loops along first dimension of the grid, and parallel loop constructs do2_blk, 
do2_cyc, and do2_blk-_cyc partition them along the second dimension of the grid. For 
example, doi_cyc(i, 1, u) indicates that each processor on row p; of the 2-D processor 
grid (P; x P2) will execute iterations from p * (u— /)/P; to (p; + 1) *(u—I)/P,—-1. 


2.3 An Example: LU Decomposition 


Figure 3 (b) shows the parallel version of LU decomposition algorithm written in NU- 
MACROS. The code is similar to the sequential version shown in Figure 3 (a) except for a 
construct for data distribution, dist_1D, and a construct for a parallel loop, do_cyc. This 
algorithm has a sequential outer loop, a parallel loop, and an inner sequential loop. Since 
the iteration space of the k — 7 loops is triangular, the do_cyc loop is used to schedule iter- 
ations among processors in cyclic fashion for load-balancing. In C, the row-major storage 
method for arrays is used. If the row size of an array does not match the physical memory 
page size, page false-sharing occurs between threads operating adjacent rows. To reduce 
such false-sharing, NUMACROS supports data distribution constructs that map arrays onto 
processors properly, observing physical memory boundaries. In this example, dist_1D(A, 
1, CYCLIC, i, N) is used to distribute rows of array A in cyclic fashion among processors, 
so that accesses to all rows, except the pivot row, are local. Note that references to array 
A between do_cyc and enddo in Figure 3 (b) appear to be array references with subscripts, 
but actually are macros with parameters. 
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double ALN] [N); double ALN] [N]; 
dist_1D(A, 1, CYCLIC, i, N) 


main() Main() 
{ inti, j, k; { int i, j, k; 
for (k = 0; k<N-1; k++) for (k = 0; k<N-1; kt+) 
for (j= kt1; j<N; j++) { do_cyc(j, k+1, N) 
ACJ] Ck] /= ACk] (k] ACj,k) /= ACk,k); 
for ( i = kt1; i<N; it+) for (i = k+1; i<N; itt) 
ACJ] Ci] -= alj] Ck] *aCk] [1] A(j,i) -= AC(j,k)*A(k,i); 
} enddo 
} } 
(a) sequential version (b) parallel version 


Figure 3: LU Decomposition Example 


3 Implementation of NUMACROS 


In this section, we describe the implementation of parallel loops and data distributions in 
NUMACROS on Hector [18], and discuss various strategies for reducing overheads in data 
distribution. 


3.1 Hector 


Hector is a scalable NUMA shared memory multiprocessor [18]. It consists of sets of 
processor-memory pairs connected by a bus, several buses connected by a local ring, and 
several rings connected by a global ring. Hector provides a single global physical address 
space. Each memory module contains one portion of the global memory. Memory access 
times are 1 cycle to cache, 19 cycles to local memory, 29 cycles to on-station memory, 
37 on-ring memory, and 46 off-ring memory. Each processor board contains a Motorola 
88100 CPU, a 16K byte instruction cache, a 16K byte data cache and 4M bytes of globally 
addressable memory. Hurricane, a general purpose operating system for Hector, supports 
traditional page-based virtual memory. Placement policies for mapping virtual memory to 
physical pages (of size 4K bytes) include First-Hit (each page is placed in the memory of 
the processor that first touches it) and Round-Robin (pages are placed in a round-robin 
fashion among the memory modules.) 


3.2 Parallel Loops 


A parallel loop can be scheduled on all processors or on one dimension of a 2-D grid of 
processors. The run-time parameters for processor configurations are P: the total number 
of processors, or P; and P2: dimensions of a 2-D grid of processors (where P = Py x Pz). 
Each thread/processor is assigned an identifier (myPid) on the 1-D grid, or an identifier pair 
myPi, myP2 on the 2-D grid, which are used for scheduling parallel loops. 

Since NUMA multiprocessor systems support global address spaces by hardware, the 
implementation of data parallel programs is simpler than that for message-passing based 
distributed memory systems in the following two aspects: 
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#define do_cyc(i, a, b) { int _start = ((a)/P)*P + myPid; \ 
if (_start <(a)) _start += P; \ 
for ( = _start; i<(b); i += P){ 


#define doi_cyc(i, a, b) { int _start = ((a)/P1)*P1 + myP1i; \ 
if (_start <(a)) _start += P1; \ 
for ( = _start; i<(b); i += Pi)f{ 


#define do2_cyc(i, a, b) { int _start = ((a)/P2)*P2 + myP2; \ 
if (_start <(a)) _start += P2; \ 
for ( = _start; i<(b); i t= P2){ 


#define enddo }; barrier;} 


Figure 4: Cyclic Parallel Loops in NUMACROS 


e no explicit messages need to be generated; and 
© owner computes rule [11] need not to be followed. 


Hence, iterations of parallel loops can be considered as the basic units for scheduling. 

The definitions of cyclic parallel loops in C macros are given in Figure 4. The imple- 
mentation of other parallel loops (block, block-cyclic) is similar. In do_cyc(i, a, b), the 
iteration set on processor myPid is defined as {7 | (t mod P = myPid) & (a <i < b)}, while 
indo_cyci(i, a, b), all processors with an identifier pair (myP1, X) (where (0 < X < P)) 
will execute the same iteration set: {i | (imod P, = myP1) & (a <i < b)}. At the end 
of a parallel loop, all threads are synchronized with a barrier. If the execution times of 
iterations of a parallel loop have high variance, fine grain synchronization primitives (such 
as locks, process counter) may be more efficient. For regular parallel loops, we observed 
that the performance difference between using barriers and using locks was negligible on 
Hector. 


3.3. Data Distributions 


In the rest of the paper, we will discuss row cyclic/block distributions on a 1-D grid of 
processors and block distributions on a 2-D grid of processors. Our approaches can be 
applied to other regular data distributions as well. 

Block distribution on 1-D grid. Consecutive rows are mapped onto pages and these 
pages are placed in processor memories based on a block distribution. All pages that contain 
only array elements accessed by processor 2 under the block distribution will be mapped to 
processor 7’s memory. Also, processor 2 may share one page with processor 1+ 1. False- 
sharing is thus negligible if each processor has many rows. Hence, this distribution can rely 
on the First-Hit page placement by the operating system. 

Cyclic distribution on 1-D grid. False-sharing may exist in every row if the row size 
is not equal to a multiple of the page size. To reduce false-sharing, cyclic rows (1, i+ P, 
14+2P, ...)in the original array are mapped onto consecutive ones so that processors 7 and 
1+1 may share at most one page. (This technique is illustrated in Figure 5 for the case of 
mapping 8 rows onto 3 processors cyclically). We will assume that the number of rows is 
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Figure 5: ‘Cyclic Distribution Mapping on 1-D Grid Processors 


a multiple number of processors for the simplicity of presentation (although NUMACROS 
handles the general case). 

Block distribution on 2-D grid. If an application requires 2-D block-partitioning 
of an array to reduce the communication volume between processors, then the row-major 
(or column-major) storage of the array leads to substantial page false-sharing and thus 
increases the number of remote memory accesses. One approach to eliminating false sharing 
is to tile the two dimensional array into a four dimensional array based on the grid of 
P, x P2 processors. For example, array A[N] [N] is mapped to AL[P,] [P2] £5] LS], where 
P, x Sy = N, Po x Sz = N, and each sub-array of size S; x S2 will be allocated on one 
processor. Since row-major storage is used by C compilers, only the second dimension needs 
to be tiled so that the original array A[N] [N] is stored as A[P2] [N] [S2]. 


3.4 Mapped Array References 


For data distributions discussed in Section 3.3, arrays are mapped differently from the 
original ones. So references to original arrays in the programs must be changed to references 
to the mapped array, based on the data distributions. Programmers should be relieved 
from this tedious translation. In this subsection, we discuss various approaches of such 
translation on NUMA multiprocessors. The first two approaches can be implemented in C 
macros, while the other two approaches can be incorporated into compilers. 


3.4.1 Naive Implementation 


For regular data distributions, there exist closed form functions for mapping indices from an 
original array to the mapped one. A naive implementation of references to mapped arrays 
replaces indices in original arrays by the corresponding mapping functions. 

The mapping function for the cyclic distribution for the 1-D grid of processors is 


cyc(t) = (N/P) x (i mod P) + i/P 


so the original A[i] [j] can be replaced by A[cyc(i)][j]. For the block distribution on 
the 2-D (P, x Pz) grid, a mapped array is tiled on the second dimension with the block size 
of 52, so mapping functions for block numbers and offsets within the blocks are 


bIk(j)=3/S2, offi) = j mod Sp 
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References to the original A[i] [j] are thus replaced by A[b1k(j)] [i] Coff(j)]. In this 
method, both the cyclic-mapped arrays in the 1-D grid and the block-mapped arrays in the 
2-D grid require three additional operations for indexing: multiplication, division, and 
mod, which are slow on many machines. 


3.4.2 Index Precomputing 


Computing mapping functions (such as cyc(i), blk(j), and off(j)) may be more expensive 
than making a local memory access. In the index precomputing approach, mapping func- 
tions for each array are computed once and the results are stored in local arrays. References 
to mapped arrays are made by indirect indexing through these local arrays. 

A row-oriented cyclic mapping on the 1-D grid of processors can be computed and stored 
in a local pointer array where each element points to a row in acyclic fashion. For the block 
distribution on the 2-D grid, both block numbers and offsets of the second dimensions are 
computed and stored in two arrays (blk and off) in the local memory on each processor. 
A reference to the originalA[i] [j] is replaced by A[b1kL[j]] [il] Loff[j]]. 


3.4.3 Index Checking 


Index precomputing increases the number of local memory accesses. An alternative is to 
reduce operator strength in the index mapping function by incremental computing. 

Cyclic distribution on 1-D grid. Consider a reference with index function, f(i) = 
a+*t+C, on the cyclic-distributed dimension on a 1-D grid of processors, where a is a 
positive integer, 7 in f(z) is the innermost loop induction variable, and C represents the 
invariant reminder in loop i. Assume that the stride of loop 7 is constant s, and the size 
of the distributed dimension (N) is a multiple of P (or N = P x S). Then the function 
cyc(f(i)) can be incrementally computed for the innermost loop as follows: 


, _ J cyc(f(i))+axsxS if cyc(f(i)) t+axsxS<N 
eveti eed) = aaa sx §-—(N -1) Bhetnice 


This requires only one addition and one comparison. (Note that a x s x 5 needs to be 
computed only once in the entire loop.) 

Block distribution on 2-D grid. The original array A[N] [N] is stored as A[P2] [N] [52] 
where N = P2x S3. For a reference to the original array A[i] [f2(j)] with fo(j) = a*j+C 
where j is assumed to be the innermost loop with constant stride s and C represents the 
rest of the invariant in loop j, both block numbers and offsets for the mapped array can be 
computed incrementally in the innermost loop: 


wecn-+)={ Sicia1 sernae "= 


- z _ J off fa(j))+axs if of{ f2(7))+axs< So 
fi fald + 1)) = { off fo(j)) +a X s—(S2—- 1) otherwise 


3.4.4 Loop Transformations 


The index checking approach still requires several cycles for indexing computation. Loop 
partitioning [19, 20] and loop splitting [19, 20] can further reduce this cost. 
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for (i = L, i<U; itt) { 
AEI'C.. 27k 


(a) original code 


ii = cyc(L); BSize = N/P; 
for (p = 0; p<P; p++) { 
for (i = p; i<U; it= P; iitt+) { 


ATiiJ[...] = 
: ‘eis 


ii += BSize; 
if (ii >= N) ii = cyc(L) + 1; 


(b) transformed by loop partitioning 


Figure 6: Loop Partitioning 


Loop partitioning for cyclic distribution on a 1-D grid. Assume that a loop does 
not have loop-carried data dependences [2] and the number of iterations in the loop is greater 
than the number of processors (P). To optimize the index computation in a reference, the 
loop can be partitioned into a two-level loop nest in a cyclic fashion such that the reference 
in the inner loop only accesses data from local memory. If the loop contains multiple 
references with different index expressions, we choose one of them. Figure 6 illustrates the 
loop partition transformation based on reference A[i] [j], but the method can be extended 
to any linear index expressions (e.g. f(t) = a*i+C). Loop i in the original code (Figure 6 
(a)) is partitioned into an outer loop (on p) and an inner loop i so that only one add is 
needed for indexing (Figure 6 (b)). Moreover, since the inner loop accesses consecutive 
data, the loop partition may yield better spatial locality. 

Loop partitioning for block distribution on a 2-D grid. Similar to loop parti- 
tioning on a 1-D grid, a loop is partitioned into a two-level nest so that some references in 
the inner loop always access a single block of the array. An example of loop partitioning 
for index optimization is shown in Figure 7 (b). Loop j in Figure 7 (a) is partitioned into 
an outer loop (bb) and an inner loop (J) in Figure 7 (b). So reference A[bb] [i] [jj] (ie. 
the original ACiJ[j] ) in the inner loop accesses block bb, requiring one operation (add) 
for indexing. However, references of the form A[b1k(j-1)] [i] [off(j-1)] (ae. original 
A(i] [j-1]) have not been optimized since they access more than one block. 

Loop splitting for block distribution on a 2-D grid. For the index expressions 
that differ by a constant from the one optimized in loop partitioning (e.g. ACi] [j-1] and 
A[i] [j+1] in the example), loop splitting can be applied. The first/last few iterations are 
split from the inner loop so that all these index expressions can be computed in one cycle 
in the inner loop (Figure 7 (c)). 

Table 1 summarizes the approaches to translating references to mapped arrays under 
the row-cyclic distribution on a 1-D grid of processors and the block distribution on a 2-D 
grid of processors. 
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double ACN] (N]; 
tor G = 4; 4<W- 4; 544) 
ACA] C3] = (ACi] Cj-1] + ala) Cj] + ali) (j+1))/3; 


(a) original loop 


double ACN] (NJ; 
dist_2D(A, BLOCK, i, N, BLOCK, j, N); 


jj = off(1); 
bbi = blk(1); bb2 = b1lk(N-1); 
for (bb = bb1; bb<= bb2; bbt+) { 
for (j = max(bb*S2, A); j < min( (bb+1)*S2, B); jj+t+, j++) 
ACbb] CA] (jj] = ( Alblk(j-1)] Ci] Coft(j-1)] + ACbb] Ci] [55] 
+ ACb1k(j+11)] [i] Coft(j+1)1)/3; 
JJ. =. 0; 


(b) after loop partitioning 


double ACN] (NI; 
dist_2D(A, BLOCK, i, N, BLOCK, j, N); 


jj = off(1); 
bbi = blK(1); bb2 = b1k(N-1); 
for (bb = bb1; bb<= bb2; bb++) { 
it (jj == 0) 
ACbb] (i) (jj) = (aAlbb-1) Ci] (S2-1]+ Abb) Ci) Cjj]+ Albb) Ci) (jj+1])/3; 


for (j = max(bb*S2+1, A, 2); j< min((bb+1)*S2 -1, B, N-2); jjtt+, j++) 
ACbb) Ci) (jj) = ( Alb1lk(j+1)] Ci) Cofft(j-1)+ albb) Ci) [jj] 
+A(Cb1k(j-1)] Ci] Coft(j+1)1)/3; 


if (jj == $2) 
ACbb] (1) 033] = (Albb) (i) 0jj-1] + Albb) Ci] 0jj] + Albb+1) Ci) [0] )/3; 
j3-> 0; 


(c) after loop partitioning and splitting 


Figure 7: Loop Transformations for Block Data Distribution 
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Row-Cyclic on 1-D Cost I Block on 2-D Cost 


eye(fG) bik(F2G)), off) | mul, div, mod | 
local access || Tocal arrays bIK[N], offfN 


Checking incremental comput. add, comp incremental comput. add, comp 
cyc(f(i)) blk(f2(j)) and off(f2(j)) 
Loop Part. outer, inner loops 


add outer, inner loops add 
Loop Split. | | ~———sésdCriYC'*SCSséthhee first, last few iter. | = add | 












Table 1: Mapped Array Reference Approaches 


4 Experiments 


We experimented with three basic programs: Matrix Multiplication (MM), LU Decompo- 
sition (LU), and Successive Over Relaxation (SOR) on the 16-processor Hector system. 


e Matrix Multiplication: the regular matrix multiplication algorithm was parallelized 
based on the outer loop (shown in Figure 8 (a)). The matrices to be multiplied each 
contained 300 x 300 double precision numbers. 


e LU Decomposition: A matrix of 400 x 400 double precision numbers was chosen. The 
middle loop was parallelized and scheduled in a cyclic fashion. (See Figure 3 (b).) 


e Successive Over Relaxation: SOR was implemented with a serial outer loop and a 
parallel inner loop (in Figure 8 (b)). Because every processor has to access all its 
neighboring elements, locality plays a major role in obtaining good performance. The 
matrix contained 400 x 400 double precision numbers. 


4.1 Effects of Mapped Array References 


In the last section, we discussed a few approaches to handling mapped array references. To 
evaluate the effects of these approaches, MM and SOR were implemented and executed on 
a single processor to quantify the effects of index calculation for a cyclic distribution on a 
1-D processor grid and a block distribution on a 2-D processor grid respectively. The cyclic 
distribution version of MM (using P = 9 threads) can be obtained from Figure 8 (a) by 
a slight modification. In SOR, the matrices were partitioned among the 2-D grid (3 x 3) 
threads. Five versions were created for each program. All the indexing approaches were 
applied to each of the programs, resulting in four versions in addition to the direct index 
version as the lower bound for comparison. To isolate the effects of other overheads such 
as communication cost, the measurements of the two programs were conducted on one 
processor. 

The experimental results shown in Figure 9 are the ratios of execution times of the 
other four versions to that of the direct index version executing on a single processor. Index 
computation in the naive version increases execution time by a factor of 2.6 to 6 and the 
optimizing compiler (gcc -O2) fails to fix it. Index precomputing in both MM and SOR 
reduces index computation costs significantly, since accesses to precomputed indices lead to 
spatial locality’. However, the ratios are still about 1.2. With the extra cost of one check 


1The cache line on Hector is 16 bytes, an integer is 4 bytes, and local memory access takes 8 cycles. 
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double ACW](N], BN], CCN]; 
dist_1D(A, 1, BLOCK, i, N) 
dist_1D(B, 1, BLOCK, i, N) 
dist_1D(C, 1, BLOCK, i, N) 
Main() 
Lo -ant a, 35° k} 
do_blk(i, 0, N) 
for (j=0; j<N; j++) 
for (k=0; k<N; k++) 


C(i,j) += ACi,k)*B(k,j); 


enddo 


(a) Matrix Multiplication 


double A(NJ(N], B(N] (NJ 
dist_2D(A, BLOCK, i, N, BLOCK, j, N) 
dist_2D(B, BLOCK, i, N, BLOCK, j, N) 


Main() 
intei 43 t 


for (t =0; t<100; t++) { 
do_blki(i, 1, N-1) 
do_b1k2(j, 1, N-1) 
ACi,j) = .25*(B(i-1,j)+B(it1, j) 
+B(i, j-1)+B(i, j+1)); 


end 
enddo 
do_b1ki(i, 1, N-1) 
do_b1k1(j, 1, N-1) 
B(i,j) = Ai, 3); 
end 
enddo 


(b) SOR 


Figure 8: MM and SOR in NUMACROS 
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Figure 9: Effects of Mapped Array Reference Approaches 
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Figure 10: Locality vs Non-Locality 


per reference, the index check method reduces the ratios to 1.09 and 1.06 in MM and SOR 
respectively, outperforming index precomputing. 

Loop partitioning further reduces the overhead and results in a ratio of 1.01 in MM. 
In SOR, however, loop partitioning alone optimizes only references ACi]([j] and BCiJ][j]. 
Combining loop partitioning and splitting makes optimization of all references possible so 
that the best improvement is obtained. 


4.2 Locality 


For each of the three applications, two versions were used, one with locality and the other 
without locality. Row-based block loop partitioning in matrix multiplication and SOR can 
achieve good locality if data are also block distributed, but not if pages are allocated in a 
round-robin fashion by the operating system. For LU decomposition, cyclic loop scheduling 
is necessary to achieve good load-balance. The locality version uses the dist_1D(1, A, 
CYCLIC, i, N) macros to cyclically distribute rows, while the non-locality version relies on 
the operating system to place pages in a round-robin fashion. 

Figure 10 compares the speedups of the two versions of the three programs. For matrix 
multiplication, the locality version performs only slightly better than the non-locality version 
because accesses ‘to matrix B are remote in both versions and the high cache hit ratios on 
matrices A and C counteract the effects of memory locality. In LU Decomposition, accesses 
to pivot rows are remote in both versions, but their temporal and spatial locality results in 
a high cache hit ratio. Accesses to other rows are local in the locality version, but might 
be remote in the non-locality version due to false-sharing at the row boundaries. In SOR, 
boundary rows are remote and shared with neighbor processors. In the non-locality version, 
since the loop partitioning does not match the data distribution, almost all accesses become 
remote. Thus, the performance is decreased dramatically. 
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4.3 Performance 


Four versions of the three kernel programs were measured on the 16-processor Hector system. 
The execution times (in seconds) of the three programs are shown in Table 2. The execution 
time ratios (relative to loop partitioning and/or loop splitting transformations) are also 
given in brackets. The naive version of all three programs performed very poorly. The 
ratios of the naive version to the loop transformed version is over five in MM and SOR, 
and over two in LU. The index precomputing approach involves index computation for the 
data distribution only once in the entire program, so it significantly improves performance. 
However, it requires extra local memory accesses, which result in more than 50% overhead 
in MM and SOR, and about 20% in LU. The index checking approach further improves 
performance in all the programs and obtains execution time ratios between 1.05 to 1.20. 
The loop transformation version does strengthen reduction of the index computation and 
uniformly outperforms other versions. 


Precomp. 


Checking 
Loop Part. 


74.59 (1.12) 
66.420 
176.92 (2.99) 


69.44 (1.17) 
60.22 (1.02) 
59.220 
796.21 (5.92) 
150.23 (1.11) 
137.16(1.02) 
134.28 


Precomp. 
Checking. 
Loop Part. 
SOR Naive 
Precomp. 
Checking. 


40.71 (1.10) 
37.115 
88.92 (2.97) 
34.99 (1.17) 
30.93 (1.03) 
29.930 
398.15 (5.90) 
76.530 (1.13) 
69.11 (1.02) 
67.46 


21.58 (1.10) 
19.550 
45.17 (2.94) 
17.96 (1.17) 
16.38 (1.07) 
15.375 


199.350 (6.19) 


40.765 (1.27) 
35.705 (1.11) 
32.215 


12.75 (1.21) 
10.500 
23.21 (2.75) 
9.64 (1.14) 
8.90 (1.05) 
8.445 
99.700 (5.86) 
22.045 (1.29) 
19.055 (1.12) 
17.025 


6.85 (1.22) 
5.60 


5.93 (1.27) 
4.90 (1.05) 
4.67 
52.45 (5.50) 
13.49 (1.42)) 
10.85 (1.15) 
9.45 





Part. Split. 


Table 2: Execution Times (in seconds) 


5 Related Work 


Most existing parallel programming languages support data parallel programming. The im- 
plementations of these languages on distributed memory multiprocessors apply the owner 
computes rule to simplify generating communications (Fortran D compiler [10, 11], Crys- 
tal [13], Kali [12], SUPERB [21], DINO [17], Paragon [15], C* [16], Dataparallel C [14, 9]). 
However, this rule is not needed for generating code on NUMA multiprocessors since all 
memory modules are globally accessible. NESL [4] supports nested data-parallel program- 
ming. Dataparallel C has been implemented on various parallel platforms, including CM-2, 
CM5, iPSC/2, and Sequent Balance [16, 9], but these are not NUMA shared memory ma- 
chines. NUMACROS is a simple and quick implementation of data parallel programming 
on NUMA multiprocessors. 

p4 [5] is a set of macros for portable parallel programming, but it does not include 
high-level constructs for data parallel programming. NUMACROS focuses on data parallel 
programming for NUMA multiprocessors with the goal of achieving both ease of program- 
ming and data locality for performance. 
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Crowl and LeBlanc [6] show how to adapt a parallel program to different architectures 
using control abstraction. This approach produces programs that exhibit most of the po- 
tential parallelism in an algorithm, and whose performance can be tuned for a specific 
architecture simply by choosing among the various implementations for the control con- 
structs in use. Howver, lack of data abstraction corresponding to control abstraction may 
lead inefficient programs for NUMA multiprocessors. 

The Chameleon model [3] consists of primitives of a sequential language and a set of ab- 
stract interfaces. Data-representation and partitioning-scheduling are two key abstractions 
and implemented by a run-time library. Since references to distributed data structure need 
to resolve at run-time, it may generate higher overhead than compilers. 


6 Conclusions 


We have proposed and implemented a set of macros (NUMACROS) for data parallel pro- 
gramming on NUMA machines. Programs written using NUMACROS are nearly as short 
and easily readable as sequential versions of the programs. We have compared different 
implementations of NUMACROS for NUMA and found that 


e NUMACROS supports both ease of programming and good performance. 


e With NUMA systems, data locality is the key to good performance of parallel appli- 
cations. To obtain data locality, data and loops should be distributed and partitioned 
accordingly among processors. 


e Although global address spaces facilitate data distribution on NUMA systems, a naive 
implementation suffers from the high indexing cost. To reduce the cost, a number of 
approaches have been proposed and evaluated. Our experimental results show that 
the approaches such as index checking and loop transformations are effective. 


Currently, NUMACROS requires users to specify the data distribution and loop parti- 
tioning. Our future work includes incorporating NUMACROS facilities in a compiler and 
automatically optimizing data distribution and partitioning. 


Acknowledgements: Our thanks to Sudarsan Tandri for invaluable discussions and much 
help in implementation. 
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Abstract 


Programmers want shared memory. They can get it on special-purpose multiprocessor 
architectures, but the speed of technological improvements makes it difficult for these 
architectures to compete with systems built from commodity parts. Shared-memory 
parallel programming on distributed systems is therefore an appealing idea, but it isn’t 
practical yet. Practicality will hinge on a prudent mix of compiler technology, dynamic 
data placement with relaxed consistency, and simple hardware support. 


1. Introduction 


The distinction between multiprocessors, multicomputers, and local-area distributed systems 
is becoming increasingly blurred. Interconnection networks are getting faster all the time, and 
processors (and their primary caches) are getting faster at an even higher rate. Improvements in 
memory and bus speed are comparatively slow. As a result, more and more parallel and distrib- 
uted systems can be approximated simply as a collection of processors with caches, in which 
local memory is a long way away, and other processors are somewhat farther away. The more 
aggressive hardware designs do a better job of masking the latency of remote operations, but they 
cannot eliminate it completely, and their added complexity increases cost and time to market. 


Given technology trends, it seems prudent to take a careful look at the benefits and costs of 
special-purpose inter-processor memory and communication architectures. This paper takes the 
position that aggressive hardware is unlikely to stay ahead of the ‘‘technology curve,”’ and that 
parallel programming on simpler, more distributed systems is therefore a good idea. Even with 
fixed technology, a customer with limited funds may not necessarily get better performance by 
investing in fancy memory or communication, rather than in more or faster processors. 


The following sections discuss the nature of the shared-memory programming model, the 
relative roles of compiler technology and distributed shared memory, the design of systems that 
integrate the two, and appropriate hardware support. The conclusion proposes directions for 
future research. 


2. Shared Memory 


Prior to the late 1980s, almost all commercially significant parallel applications used a 
shared-memory programming model, and ran on machines (from Alliant, Convex, Cray, Encore, 
Sequent, etc.) with modest numbers of processors. These applications tended to employ parallel 
extensions to a sequential programming language (typically Fortran 77) or, usually for systems 
programming, a parallel library package called from a sequential language (typically C). 


This work was supported in part by NSF Institutionai Infrastructure award number CDA-8822724, and by ONR 
research contract number NO0014-92-J-1801 (in conjunction with the ARPA Research in Information Science and 
Technology — High Performance Computing, Software Science and Technology program, ARPA Order No. 8930). 
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In recent years, the availability of large-scale multicomputers (e.g. from Intel and NCube) 
has spurred the development of message-passing library packages, such as PVM [31] and MPI 
[10]. There is considerable anecdotal evidence, however, that programmers prefer a shared- 
memory interface, and many research efforts are moving in this direction. Some (e.g. the Kendall 
Square and Tera corporations) are pursuing large-scale hardware cache coherence. Others (e.g. 
the various distributed shared memory systems [25]) prefer to emulate shared memory on top of 
distributed hardware. Somewhere in the middle are the so-called NUMA (non-uniform memory 
access) machines, such the Cray T3D and BBN TC2000, which provide a single physical address 
space, but without hardware cache coherence. 


In all these systems (with the possible exception of the Tera machine), it is important to note 
that a shared memory programming model does not imply successful fine-grain sharing or low- 
latency access to arbitrary data. Modem machines display a huge disparity in latencies for local 
and remote data access. Good performance depends on applications having substantial per- 
processor locality. Shared memory is a programming interface, not a performance model. 


The advantage of shared memory over message passing is that a single notation suffices for 
all forms of data access. The Cooperative Shared Memory project at the University of Wisconsin 
refers to this property as referential transparency (14]. Naive patterns of data sharing in time- 
critical code segments may need to be modified for good locality on large machines, but referen- 
tial transparency saves the programmer the trouble of using a special notation for non-local data. 
More important, non-time-critical code segments (initialization, debugging, error recovery), 
which typically account for the bulk of the program text, need not be modified at all. 


3. Smart Compilers 


If parallel programs are to be modified to maximize per-processor locality, how are these 
modifications to be achieved? One might simply leave it up to the application programmer, but 
this is unlikely to be acceptable. Experience with shared-memory systems of the past (e.g. the 
BBN Butterfly [17] and the IBM RP3 [6]) suggests that achieving enough locality to obtain near- 
linear speedups on large numbers of processors is a very difficult task, and the growing disparity 
between processor and memory speeds suggests that the difficulty will increase in future years 
[22)) 

For many of the most demanding parallel applications (e.g. large-scale ‘*scientific’’ compu- 
tations), most time-critical data accesses occur in loop-based computational kemels that perform 
some regular pattern of updates to multi-dimensional arrays. Compilers are proving to be very 
good at detecting these patterns, and at modifying the code to maximize locality of reference, via 


loop transformations [11, 16, 20,28, 33], prefetching [7,24], data partitioning and distribution 
(1,2, 13, 19], etc. 


Much of the recent work on parallelizing compilers, particularly in the HPF/Fortran-D/- 
Fortran-90 community, has focused on generating message-passing code for distributed systems, 
but several groups are beginning to look at compiling for per-processor locality on machines with 
a single physical address space [1, 12, 20,26]. Such machines can be programmed simply by gen- 
erating block copy operations instead of messages, but they also present the opportunity to per- 
form remote references at a finer grain than is feasible with software overhead, and to load 
directly into registers (and the local cache), bypassing local memory. 


For the sorts of sharing patterns they are able to analyze, compilers are clearly in a better 
position than programmers to make appropriate program modifications. Operations such as hoist- 
ing prefetches, transforming loops and re-computing bounds, accessing multiple copies of data at 
multiple addresses, and invalidating outdated copies require meticulous attention to detail, some- 
thing that compilers are good at and programmers are not. It seems inevitable that every serious 
parallel computing environment will eventually require aggressive compiler technology. 
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4. Distributed Shared Memory 


What then is the role for distributed shared memory? For regular computations on arrays, it 
is probably a bad idea: compilers can do a better job. But there remain important problems (e.g. 
combinatorial search [9] and ‘‘irregular’’ array computations [21]) for which compile-time 
analysis fails. For problems such as these, good performance is likely to require some sort of 
run-time data placement and coherence. In general, these operations will need to occur at the 
direction of the compiler. They will apply only to those data structures and time periods for 
which static analysis fails. Even then, the compiler will often be able to determine the specific 
points in the code at which data placement and/or coherence operations are required. As a last 
resort, the compiler will need to be able to invoke some sort of automatic coherence mechanism 
driven by data access pattems observed ‘‘from below.”’ 


This behavior-driven coherence mechanism can be implemented entirely in hardware, or it 
can employ a mixture of hardware and software support. Using trace-driven simulation, we com- 
pared several of the altematives on a suite of small-scale (7 processor) explicitly-parallel pro- 
grams (no fancy compiler support). (Full details appear in [4].) Figure 1 displays results for a 
typical application: the Cholesky factorization program from the Stanford SPLASH suite. The 
graph presents the mean cost (in cache cycles) per data reference as a function of the size of the 
coherency block (cache line or page). The five machine models represent directory-based 
hardware cache coherence (CC), directory-based hardware cache coherence with optional single- 
word remote reference (CC+), VM-based NUMA memory management (NUMA), distributed 
shared memory (DSM), and distributed shared memory with optional VM-based single-word 
remote reference (DSM+). The models share a common technology base, with high-bandwidth, 
high-latency remote operations. All five are sequentially consistent. In the cases where there is a 
choice between remote reference and data migration, the simulator makes an optimal decision. 


Several conclusions are suggested by this work. First, block size appears to be the dominant 
factor in the performance of behavior-driven data placement and coherence systems. Second, 
with large blocks, it is valuable to be able to make individual references to remote data, without 
migrating the block. The benefit is large enough to allow NUMA memory management (with 
remote reference) to out-perform hardware cache coherence (without remote reference) on even 
256-byte blocks. In addition, the difference in performance between DSM and DSM+ suggests 
that VM fault-driven remote reference facilities would be a valuable addition to distributed 
shared-memory systems, given reasonable trap-handling overheads. Finally, additional experi- 
ments reveal that much of the performance loss with large block sizes is due not to migration of 
unneeded data, but to unnecessary coherence operations resulting from false sharing (see the 
paper by Bolosky and Scott elsewhere in these proceedings). 


5. Putting the Pieces Together 


In an attempt to improve price-performance, we are pursuing the design of systems that use 
Static analysis where possible and behavior-driven data placement and coherence where neces- 
sary, with modest hardware support. Like many researchers, we are basing our work on relaxed 
models of memory consistency [23]. We also expect to make heavy use of program annotations. 


The goal of relaxed consistency is to reduce the number of ‘‘unnecessary’’ coherence opera- 
tions (invalidations and/or updates). Generally, systems based on a relaxed consistency model 
enforce consistency across processors only at synchronization points. (Compilers do this as a 
matter of course.) Hardware implementations of relaxed consistency [18,30] typically initiate 
coherence operations as soon as possible, but only wait for them to complete when synchroniz- 
ing. Software implementations [8, 15,27] are often more aggressive, delaying the initiation of the 
operations as well. Among other things, the delay serves to mitigate the effects of false sharing. 
(It also supports programs that can correctly utilize stale data, allows messages to be batched, and 
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Figure 1: Mean cost per data reference for five sequentially-consistent machine models running 
Cholesky factorization (log scales). 


capitalizes better on unilateral evictions.) Because false sharing is unintentional, it can occur at a 
very fine grain; limiting its impact to synchronization points can be a major win. 


Figure 2 displays preliminary results of recent experiments in which we compared the per- 
formance of sequentially-consistent hardware cache coherence and NUMA memory management 
with that of a distributed implementation of software cache coherence with relaxed consistency. 
The bars in the graph report millions of execution cycles in the execution-driven simulation of a 
64-processor machine. The mp3d and water applications are from the Stanford SPLASH suite; 
sor is a local implementation of sequential over relaxation. Each application displays distinctive 
characteristics. Mp3d has a lot of fine-grain sharing. The NUMA memory management system 
wins by freezing blocks in place and accessing them remotely. The other two systems lack 
remote reference; the hardware implementation moves smaller blocks, with less fragmentation 
and less false sharing. Sor is very well behaved. It has relatively little shared data, all of whichis 
falsely shared between barriers. The NUMA system freezes the falsely shared data in place; the 
relaxed consistency system permits inconsistent local copies.! Water has significantly more false 


sharing with big blocks than with small ones, but relaxed consistency mitigates the impact of that 
sharing. 


These experiments suggest that a system employing both relaxed consistency and remote 
reference would in some sense enjoy the best of all worlds, with good performance on a wide 
range of programs. It might even have an edge on a hardware implementation of relaxed con- 
sistency, if there are useful protocol options too complex to reasonably implement in hardware. 
Program annotations provide one possible source of such benefits and complexity. 


1 One should really use static compiler analysis to manage the data in sor, but we did not attempt to do so. 
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Figure 2: Execution time (in millions of cycles) for three applications and three coherence pro- 
tocols on a simulated 64-processor machine. 


We believe strongly in the use of program annotations to convey semantic information to a 
behavior-driven data placement and coherence system. Annotations could be provided by the 
compiler or the programmer. In either case, we prefer to cast them in a form that describes the 
behavior of the program in a machine independent way, and that does not change the program’s 
semantics. Example annotations include ‘‘this is migratory data,’’ “‘this is mostly read,”’ 
“‘Twon’t need this before it changes,’’ and ‘‘this is never accessed without holding lock X.”’ 
Each of these permits important optimizations.” 


6. Simple Hardware Support 


Short of full-scale cache coherence, we see several opportunities to improve performance via 
simple hardware support. For compiler-generated data placement and coherence, fast user-level 
access to the message-passing hardware (as on the CM-5) is clearly extremely important. For 
behavior-driven data placement and coherence, our experiments testify to the importance of a 
remote reference facility, particularly on machines with large block sizes. This facility amounts 
to the use of unique, system-wide physical addresses, with the ability to map remote memory in 
such a way that a cache miss generates a message to the home node. Ideally, the messages would 
be generated in hardware, but fast page faults (which are useful for other purposes as well) would 
clearly be better than nothing. 


When messages are received, there is a similar need to handle common operations without 
interrupting the processor. Reads and writes are two examples. Others include atomic fetch- 
and-® operations, and more general active messages [32]. In order for processors to cache local 


2 The last annotation may lead to incorrect behavior if it’s wrong. This is not as nice as an annotation that affects 
only performance, but it’s better than an annotation that may lead to incorrect behavior if omitted. 
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data that others may access remotely, it is also important that the processor and the network inter- 
face on each node be mutually coherent. (The Cray T3D has this property; the BBN TC2000 did 
not.) 


With changes to current trends in processor design, one might envision machines with very 
small pages for VM-based coherence, or with valid bits at subpage granularities [5,29]. Either of 
these would eliminate much of the advantage of hardware coherence, with its cache-line size 
blocks. For systems that trade remote reference against migration, it would also be useful for 
each block to have a counter that could be initialized to a given value when a mapping is created, 
and that would be decremented on each reference, producing a fault at zero (3). 


With additional hardware support, but still short of full-scale hardware coherence, a hybrid 
hardware/software system like Wisconsin’s Dirl1SW proposal may also prove attractive [14]. It is 
not yet clear at what point additional hardware will cease to be cost effective. 


7. Conclusion 


Much of the research in distributed shared memory and NUMA memory management has 
occurred in an environment devoid of good compilers, or even good applications. As these 
become more widely available, the nature of parallel systems research is likely to change substan- 
tially. Parallel systems of the future will need to use compilers for the things that compilers are 
good at. These include managing both data and threads for regular computations, partitioning 
data among cache lines in order to reduce false sharing, invoking some coherence operations 
explicitly, and generating annotations to guide behavior-driven data placement and coherence. 
The behavior-driven techniques — distributed shared memory, NUMA memory management, 
etc.— should properly be regarded as a fall-back, to be enabled by the compiler when static 
analysis fails. 


Both compiler technology and high-quality run-time systems will reduce the need for 
hardware cache coherence. Simpler levels of hardware support—remote memory reference in 
particular — are more likely to be worth the cost. 
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ABSTRACT 

Parallel programming will play an important role in future experimental distributed systems. A 
good parallel programming environment encourages the development of parallel applications 
that have source code compatibility so that they can be used, tested, or developed on various 
machine architectures and ported easily between them. In addition, transparency in 
intermachine IPC is desirable so that parallel applications can be coded independent of obtrusive 
communication primitives. Shared memory parallel programs can support a high degree of 
compatibility and transparency and can be coded easily to conform to support this programming 
philosophy. In UNIX for example, parallel programming could be supported with 1) a uniform 
shared memory interface, 2) common synchronization primitives, and 3) support for Distributed 
Shared Memory (DSM). 


Another paradigm emerging in importance over the next decade will be memory resident 
databases. Memory resident database systems (MMDB's) store their data in physical memory 
and provide very high-speed access to underlying data. MMODB's are becoming an attractive 
paradigm as 64-bit address architectures emerge and we are able to distribute persistent data 
storage throughout a cluster of networked machines using DSM. MMDB's and DSM must be 
designed and implemented to closely cooperate to achieve correctness and performance goals. 


This statement will focus on applications that can benefit by using DSM in future systems. Our 
work focuses on how to adapt operating systems that support single site shared memory 
programs for a distributed environment with DSM. Although good performance can be obtained 
for many applications that use DSM, our work in Mirage and Mirage+ has shown that 
applications which use DSM oblivious to their own network configuration, may perform poorly. 
A Significant challenge is to build DSM systems which perform well in situations where 
hardware support would normally absorb the overheads from applications that execute in 
configurations with poor processor locality or in configurations where false sharing arises. 


One approach to address performance concerns has led a number of researchers to suggest 
relaxed coherency as a primary mechanism to improve performance in DSM systems. Although 
some relaxed coherence approaches are not seriously objectionable, some are inappropriate for 
applications. We take the position that relaxed coherency DSM systems are a weak way to 
improve system performance, particularly when a number of other solution approaches appear 
promising. We are pursuing a number of mechanisms to improve performance without 
sacrificing strict coherence. Our performance measurements substantiate the argument that good 
performing DSM systems that use strict coherence can be designed and implemented. 


1Our work has been supported, in part by, NSF-CCR-9209405 and previously by a Joint Study with IBM Corporation. 
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1. Introduction 


Two paradigms will play an increasingly important role in experimental distributed systems over 
the next decade: parallel programming and memory resident databasessMMDB's). Both will 
benefit significantly by using Distributed Shared Memory (DSM). Parallel programming using 
DSM will be increasingly attractive since it is cost-effective to use loosely coupled components 
to build a shared memory system. MMDB's, are becoming increasingly attractive with the 
emergence of 64-bit architectures and the potential of using DSM for network-wide fast access 
to persistent storage. Moreover, DSM offers the opportunity to develop shared memory (or 
database) applications that are oblivious to communications protocols associated with the 
underlying architecture; it is an alternative to message passing that is increasingly appreciated by 
programmers. Nevertheless, good performance remains a challenging issue for DSM systems 
and reliability is essential for MMDB's. 


DSM performance has been a serious concer. One performance improvement that researchers 
have suggested is to relax the degree of coherence required for applications that use DSM. On 
the one hand, a persuasive argument can be made that relaxed coherence systems will perform 
better than strict coherence DSM systems and that many applications can operate well with 
relaxed coherence. On the other hand, our work has shown that a number of techniques can 
significantly improve DSM performance without requiring relaxed coherence. These techniques 
can be used to suit the needs of applications which require the guarantees that strict coherence 
provides. We discuss these issues further in Section 2. 


Memory resident databases will require DSM to store persistent data reliably. In our previous 
work in Mirage, we made the assumption that there was a "tight" degree of sharing among a 
small number of reliable, well-behaved, communicating sites [1-4]. We have found that this 
assumption may not be appropriate for large scale, typical, distributed computing environments. 
Reasonably common failure modes in some workstation environments include site failures and 
network partitions[5]. Our new work in Mirage+ addresses the issue of single site failures in a 
DSM environment and consistent recovery of the DSM for processes which continue to use 
DSM after the site failure occurs. Reliability support is necessary to preserve the integrity of 
data stored in the MMDB. 


2. Performance Improvement Techniques 


A number of performance improvement techniques can be used in DSM systems which can 
alleviate the need to relax coherence. In this section we focus on time-based coherence and 
compression, which are techniques under investigation by our research group. My colleagues on 
this panel will discuss other performance improvement techniques, such as compiler-driven 
technology to reduce the amount of false sharing. 


2.1 Time Based Coherence 
A guiding philosophy behind the Mirage memory work comes from an observation by Peter 


Denning who stated that improving the amount of time it takes to service a page fault interrupt 
was not nearly as important as reducing the number of page faults. Time-based coherence is a 
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technique used in Mirage and Mirage+ that attempts to 1) reduce the number of page faults 
generated and 2) amortize the overheads associated with strict coherence maintenance. A time 
window A provides a guaranteed time period that processes on a given site may uninterruptedly 
possess that portion of DSM requested by that site. Much like the traditional time slice used 
when allocating processes to a central processor, A is used to apportion time for the memory to 
be used by the requesting site. The time window attempts to provide a degree of faimess 
between the site using the page and the other sites that are requesting the page. At a higher level, 
A provides some degree of control over the degree of processor locality, i.e. the number of 
references to a given page a processor will make before another processor is permitted to 
reference that page. 


Time-based coherence seems to work well, particularly with applications that thrash pages 
between sites. In the battleship simulation (reported in [6]), using A provides a form of implicit 
locking that prevents DSM pages from being downgraded (from write to read-only access) 
prematurely. Without A, writeable pages in the application would have been downgraded 
between steps which would best occur without interruption. While premature relinquishment of 
a page can never fully be eliminated, even modest reductions in the number of premature 
relinquishments of a page can improve performance substantially. With our A, the battleship 
simulation executes in almost half the run-time than a version of battleship without time-based 
coherence. 


The time window can be useful in other situations, as well. A is useful when several processes 
are co-located at a given site and share the same data. In many cases, the cost of context 
switching and providing access to the data can be factored into the time window so that per-site 
faimess is better achieved. 


2.2 Compression 


Compression can be used to improve performance in DSM systems because it can significantly 
reduce the amount of data transmitted over the network2. In the current Mirage+ environment, a 
network packet can have, at most, 1596 bytes in our experimental network (LOMB Ethemet). 
Therefore four packets and four network interrupts must be fielded to obtain one DSM page from 
a remote site without compression. Our results show that we can improve performance 
substantially using compression since it can reduce the number of network interrupts because 
fewer network packets have to be processed. In results in the Battleship simulation(6], the 
number of network messages was reduced by 50% using compression and a 33% performance 
improvement resulted. More recent results have produced better results[7] that suggest 
compression is a powerful technique to improve DSM systems. Further, compression permits 
DSM systems to scale to larger configurations since the number of network transmission 
between sites has been substantially reduced and the corresponding amount of network traffic 
eliminated. 


Although compression appears to pay off for many applications, compression techniques used in 
DSM systems have different constraints from those in file systems. In our system, a network 


packet transmission requires considerable software overhead. Consequently, compressing a 4K 
page no better than 75% will not produce a savings in Mirage+ since it will not reduce the 


2In Mirage the pages size is 512 bytes while in Mirage+ the page size is 4K. 
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number of network transmissions significantly and may increase latency slightly. Indeed, given 
a 4K page size, a compression algorithm must achieve 75%(quickly), 50%, or 25% compression 
to be effective. Compressing to any intermediate value does not reduce the number of network 
transmissions, which should be minimized for good performance in Mirage+. We call this the 
DSM compression quantization issue, which significantly affects performance. In some 
compression cases, a little additional time spent in the compression to produce more compaction 
may pay off by reducing network packets. On the other hand, spending additional time in 
compressing data past one of the discrete quantization boundaries has little impact since it does 
not reduce the number of packets processed. Our experiments in this area are ongoing. 


2.3 Summary 


Compression and time-based coherency can play a significant role in DSM systems. Mirage+, 
the successor system to Mirage, incorporates these techniques with the result being improved 
performance. We can significantly improve performance in DSM systems without requiring 
relaxed coherence which is a weak substitute for good engineering of high performance DSM 
systems. Our performance measurements indicate that good performing strict coherence DSM 
systems can be designed and implemented. Given that strict coherence is compelling for some 
applications, these techniques have an important role in future DSM systems. 


3. Reliability 


An emerging paradigm over the next decade will be memory resident databases. Memory 
resident database systems (MMDB's) store their data in physical memory and provide very high- 
speed access to underlying data. MMDB's are becoming a more attractive paradigm as 64-bit 
address space architectures emerge and the potential of distribution of persistent data storage 
throughout a cluster of networked machines can be realized by using DSM. Our group at the 
University of Califomia is exploring a modified version of System M[8] that operates in our 
DSM cluster. 


Reliability is a serious concem for DSM systems since we believe that much future research 
work will be directed towards MMDB'‘s that must store persistent data. For future DSM systems 
to be successful, the issue of reliability must be addressed in substantive ways. Thus, our 
position on reliability has changed from our previous position in Mirage where we assumed that 
there was a "tight" degree of sharing among a small number of reliable, well-behaved, 
communicating sites [1-4]. We now assume site failures are a reasonable common occurrence. 
Our new work restricts its focus to the tractable problem of handling single site failures for 
DSM. 


The failure of a site in Mirage+ presents problems since many non consecutive writeable pages 
of a given segment may be lost from the failure. While some DSM systems use replication and 
multicast for consistency, there are a number of systems, like ours, that have single-copy 
writeable pages in the network. The failure of a given site presents a Serious problem since it can 
potentially leave holes in the address space. It may or may not be possible to recover when a 
process fails in a tightly cooperating application. Nonetheless, it must be possible, if the 
application is designed so that it can invoke recovery actions and a surrogate process created, 
that the state of the segment be recoverable so that the remaining portion of the program can be 
completed correctly using the surrogate. 
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In [9-10] we outline a trailer protocol which can be used to recover the state of a page by 
retaining a page at the site where it was previously accessed. It is not sufficient, however, to 
simply recover missing pages from checkpoints. Consider a process at a site that is about to fail. 
The process reads data from a shared page, updates a second page, the second page is removed 
and forward to another site, and then a failure occurs. If one attempts to replay the actions to 
recover a consistent page, since the updates made at the failed site have been made visible, 
previously performed updates may be repeated by the surrogate process that begins at its latest 
checkpoint?. Indeed, in database systems, visibility of updates is contained by using locking; in 
database systems that use locking results are not made visible prematurely. In our DSM system, 
we address this issue at a low level in the DSM protocol. We plan to support implicit or explicit 
locking to preserve consistency in the underlying DSM protocol . 


In Mirage+ we address the consistency issue by using time-based coherency to retain groups of 
pages at a given site until a logical commit has been made. The time window will be used to 
enforce consistent updates of the state of the entire segment for all of the sites in the cluster. Our 
solution requires that the working set of pages for a given process, at a given site, be retained and 
updated in atomic "batches". So, at a fixed interval, all of the updates to the pages at a given site 
are released to the other sites (the commit point). When a site's update commits, the new state 
must be persistent to failures and thus either all or none of the pages must be made visible to the 
segment cluster sites. This mechanism, however, requires additional overheads which will affect 
performance significantly. Given the performance difficulties with pages that ping between 
Sites, it is difficult to assess how costly reliability support will be. Nonetheless, MMDB's will 
require DSM reliability mechanisms. 


4. Conclusions 


Relaxed coherence DSM systems will be common over the next several years as an easy answer 
to the difficult DSM performance problems. On the one hand, a persuasive argument can be 
made that relaxed coherence systems will perform better than strict coherence DSM systems. 
Many will continue to argue that many applications can operate well with relaxed coherence. On 
the other hand, our work has shown that a number of techniques can significantly improve DSM 
performance without requiring relaxed coherence. These techniques can be used to suit the 
needs of applications which require the guarantees that strict coherence provides. 


Reliability will be increasingly important to DSM systems that store persistent data.) MMDB's 
will emerge as an important client of DSM systems. Our work is addressing the reliability issue 


with a time-based coherency approach integrated in a low level in the DSM system. Work in this 
area is ongoing by our research group. 


31/0 isa problem. See Pausch’s dissertation[1 1] 
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Abstract 


Asynchronous Mode Transfer networks offer a flexible approach to networking that will 
have a major impact on the distributed multiprocessor computing community. The technology 
provides variable sized adaptation layer packets suitable for different multimedia and distributed 
computing needs. It is flexible and allows dedicated resource allocation, broadcasts, a large 
address space, flexible interfacing, low latency and/or high throughput, and a variety of different 
network speeds. In this position statement, we examine ATM networking from several different 
University perspectives and describe how the system encourages distributed computing. 


1 Introduction 


Like many campus’s, the University of Illinois has a diverse set of computer networking and comm- 
nication requirements. Integration of these requirements into one network in which all forms of 
media including voice, video, graphics and data. would acheive cost savings and allow many new 
applications in education and research. The primary advantage of ATM technology is its flexi- 
bility: implementations of ATM at 45 megabits/sec can be integrated with implementations at 
622 megabits/sec, large or small messages can be supported, and resources on the network can be 
allocated dysnamically or statically to support specific data rates between hosts. These features, 
plus several other factors, make ATM technology very attractive for a Campus network. We 
are conducting a number of experiments with ATM technology. In the first experiment, we are 
members of BLANCA, an experimental gigabit network testbed implemented using XUNET, the 
AT&T Experimental University Network. XUNET implements a variety of different data rates 
from 622 megabits/sec to 45 megabits/sec. The network extends across the country, see Figure [7], 
and includes a 350 mile trunk carrying 622 megabit/sec ATM traffic. This trunk was installed this 
Spring. Other experiments include building a. small campus backbone to interconnect a CICNET 
(the Big 10 Network) ATM service with local campus facilities and units including the National 
Supercomputer Center, see Figure 2. This second experiment uses the 155 megabit/sec ATM 
implementation. 

As part of the BLANCA/XUNET experiment, we are interconnecting a variety of different 
networks together using ATM glue. For example. we have built a HIPPI to XUNET Adapter (HXA) 
that terminates a HIPPI network and converts HIPPI packets to ATM cells using an adaption layer 
AAL5-like framing protocol. This flexibility is one of the advantages of ATM. Because the packet 
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size is small (an ATM packet cell is 53 bytes), ATM cells can be used to build protocols that transfer 
variable sized, larger frames of data. Thus, it can provide an effective scheme to interconnect HIPPI, 
Ethernet, and FDDI. 

Unfortunately, one of the major drawbacks with the current AAL5 adaption layer is that it 
supports packet sizes less than or equal to 64k bytes. Thus, very large HIPPI packets (they can 
be very large) must be fragmented into 64k byte packets. This results in complications in error 
recovery and checksumming that is best avoided (at present) by sending 64k byte HIPPI packets. 
Unfortunately, 64 k byte HIPPI packets reduce the effective bandwidth of HIPPI communications. 

The small-sized cell and framing protocols allow both low latency signalling for distributed com- 
puting, synchronization and coordination signals, and high volume data transfer for files, images, 
and paging. The wide range of available transmission speeds permits potential ATM connections 
to supercomputers as well as PCs. The virtual circuit bandwidth allocation allows video, voice and 
data to share the same network and to use different bandwidths. However, the flexibility of the 
ATM network does provide a new set of problems within the network of allocation, buffering, and 
congestion control. 

Low latency, a requirement of effective distributed parallel computing, is supported for small 
packets by ATM networks. Latency through the XUNET switch is in the order of the time to 
transmit one and half ATM packets at 622 megabits/sec. Latency in the range of a few nanoseconds 
appears needed to exploit future gigaflop/gigamip workstation networks and distributed parallel 
computing. 

One example of multimedia that is stretching the resources of our local HIPPi networks is virtual 
reality. Using DeFanti’s CAVE architecture, NCSA is developing virtual reality facilities to allow 
scientists to explore the data sets produced by their supercomputers. The basic CAVE facilities 
include three screens, a high definition video image, 120 frames/sec with alternate frames being 
used for stereo, 3-D graphics, surround sound, booms, gloves and other pointing/sensing devices. 
The virtual reality system is intended for both immersive virtual reality and conferencing. As a 
conferencing tool, or just as a remote workstation that is being used to access the supercomputer 
national network, the data rates into and out of the CAVE can be considerable. Such systems 
work better with networks that have dedicated bandwidth, star topologies to avoid contention, and 
virtual circuits to guarantee particular transmission rates for the various media. 

ATM implementations raise many problems today. One of the problems concerns matching 
different networks that are interconnected through the ATM network. Host interfaces must provide 
DMA support for ATM traffic and protocols must use larger packets to get bandwidth. Permanent 
virtual circuits are convenient for distributed computing because they eliminate virtual circuit set 
up time. Yet, one of the features of the ATM approach is the flexibility to have a large number 
of independently controlled virtual circuits. Compromises must trade-off between flexibility and 
virtual circuit set up time. Virtual circuit caching and fast virtual circuit set up schemes are needed 
to offset the cost of the flexability built into the systems. 
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Figure 1: The BLANCA/XUNET Gigabit/sec Testbed 
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Figure 2: The ATM Testbed Under Development 
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Experimental distributed and multiprocessor systems research will be greatly 
influenced in the near future by three areas of convergence: 


¢ the widely-discussed convergence of the computer, telecom- 
munications, and CATV industries; 


¢ the coming convergence of network types traditionally differentiated by 
scale—local area networks (LANs), metropolitan area networks (MANs), 
and wide area networks (WANs); and 


° the potential convergence of interconnect types—backplanes and 
networks—which may lead to the weakening of the distinction between 
tightly- and loosely-coupled distributed systems. 


All three of these areas of convergence are enabled in part by the appearance of 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) networking technology, and will be driven by 
its deployment. 


In this position paper, we consider each of these areas in turn, and conclude with 
some speculations about what these trends will mean to us as researchers. 


Convergence of Computers, Telecommunications, and CATV 


For several decades the computer, telecommunications, and CATV industries 
have remained largely separate. From a telecomms viewpoint, this is hardly 
surprising when one considers that, for the best part of a century, the basic service 
offered by the telecommunications industry to its subscribers has been unchanged: 
namely, the provision of fast and reliable voice connections across a widely 
distributed infrastructure of switching systems and communications channels. 


Over the last ten to fifteen years, however, a number of highly significant 
developments have taken place which, in combination, seem set to induce strong 
convergence between the computing, telecommunications and CATV industries. 
Perhaps most significantly of all have been the recent advances in enabling 
technologies—principally those concerned with high speed switching and 
communications, coupled with continued advances in processor and memory 
technology. Such developments have, in turn, spurred a great deal of successful 
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research in signal processing, and network video encoding and transmission 
techniques. 


The computer, telecomms, and CATV industries each have been quick to 
recognize the vast potential of broadband networking, including its underlying ATM 
technology, as the basis for the provision of advanced information services. The 
possibility of offering an array of new residential services (e.g., video on demand, 
interactive TV, games, home shopping, and electronic directory services) as well as 
business services (e.g., medical imaging, distance learning; retailing, training, 
collaborative design, and multi-party conferencing) has drawn a great deal of 
interest. However, each of the three industries has also recognized the potential of 
broadband networking to act as a “great equalizer” in terms of which industries are 
capable of offering which services. Examples of this trend include the telcos’ interest 
in offering video-on-demand services (as witnessed, for example, by GTE’s Cerritos 
field-trial). Similarly, the CATV companies are very interested in the possibility of 
providing voice and information services across their existing cable infrastructure 
(as witnessed, for example, through CATV interest in DEC’s high-speed Ethernet 
technology). 


In short, the advent of the key enabling technologies mentioned above has 
created something of a dilemma for the “big three” industries—on one hand, each is 
excited by the vast potential of broadband networking technology while, on the 
other, each is nervous over the fierce new cross-industry competition which seems 
inevitable. U S West has perhaps been the most aggressive local exchange carrier off 
the mark, having staked a major part of its future on advanced business information 
services as witnessed through the recent announcement of major deals with Time- 
Warner and Oracle. 


Despite developments such as the above, it is likely we have seen only the tip of 
the iceberg. Current legislation has proved a major barrier to the convergence 
process. For example, despite the long-time telco interest in providing video on 
demand services, and the CATV industry’s interest in offering voice services (and 
more) across cable, legislation has so far prevented this beyond the field-trial stage. 
Given that broadband technology makes possibilities such as the above technically 
viable, there will invariably be growing pressure on the regulatory bodies to relax 
existing restrictions. As this process evolves, and experience with broadband 
networking begins to accumulate, we can expect to witness an avalanche of new 
cross-industry alliances and technical developments. 


Convergence of Network Scale 


Networks traditionally have been classified as wide area networks or local area 
networks depending on the geographic characteristics of the networks. These 
geographic characteristics have led to differing network technologies in each of the 
network classes. WANs have been constructed as store and forward networks, 
primarily over leased telephone lines. LANs, on the other hand, have tended to be 
built using multi-access topologies such as buses and rings. The different 
technologies, in turn, have produced two important secondary characteristics that 
also distinguish the two network classes: speed, as measured by the network’s 
capacity or bandwidth; and error rate. LANs have high bandwidth and low error 
rates, while WANs have lower bandwidths and higher error rates. 
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Much of experimental distributed systems research has examined systems built 
on LANs rather than WANs. The reasons have been economic and practical: LANs 
are cheap, relatively fast, and relatively reliable. Because of the rapid development 
of communication technology and the opportunities for new applications, new 
network classes such as metropolitan area networks are emerging. A MAN isa high 
speed (~45-100Mbps) network designed to interconnect a collection of LANs 
(~10Mbps) within a geographical area of a few tens of square kilometers. Designs for 
MANs include high bandwidth optical fiber media and new media access protocols 
such as distributed-queue, dual-bus (DQDB). 


The scale increase from a LAN to a MAN includes both an increase in the 
geographical distance and an increase in the number of machines interconnected. 
Current designs for MANs provide for a transport mechanism providing the MAN 
interconnectivity, and an access mechanism enabling the LAN-based users to exploit 
MAN-wide resources. Viewed as a network of LANs, MANSs can adopt the relatively 
simple and inexpensive multi-access topologies. 


To encompass wider geographical regions and to provide service comparable or 
superior to that of proposed MANs, multi-access topologies may yield to 
technologies such as ATM. The IEEE 802.6 standard for MANs is being designed to 
be compatible with ATM in terms of the packet (cell) size and format. Currently, 
various manufacturers of ATM switches are providing solutions for both local area 
and wide area connections. 


The performance of a network is characterized by two components: latency and 
bandwidth. Latency is the time between the beginning of a transmission until the 
time that the first bit arrives at the destination. The latency will certainly increase as 
the distance between end-points increases. However, this will have only a small 
effect on stream-oriented communications such as video and audio. For these sorts 
of communications, the projected increase in bandwidth will allow real-time 
transmission. 


The increased bandwidth available using these technologies is significant, but 
perhaps more important are the quality of service (QOS) guarantees that ATM 
networks can provide. QOS guarantees are defined in terms of reserved bandwidths 
and error rates, and can ensure levels of network performance over a WAN that 
currently cannot be guaranteed over LANs based on technologies such as Ethernet. 
The distinction among WANs, LANs, and MANs is blurring and, possibly, 
vanishing. The effects of contention for network resources can be reduced for 
individual applications and some level of real-time delivery can be supported. 
These characteristics have wide implications at the lower levels of network 
management, such as the need for new protocols that take advantage of the lower 
error rate and algorithms for managing the network bandwidth effectively and fairly. 
Researchers in distributed systems will find the playing field much larger and face a 
new set of challenges. 


Convergence of Interconnect Types 


As we have seen, the introduction of ATM is eliminating the traditional 
distinctions between types of networks by scale: one technology now suffices for 
local, metropolitan, and wide area networks. It is also possible that another effect of 
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ATM technology may be the weakening of the differentiation between tightly- 
coupled, multiprocessor systems and loosely-coupled, distributed systems. 


One of the distinctions between tightly- and loosely-coupled systems traditionally 
has been the type of interconnect used in the system. In a tightly-coupled (or 
multiprocessor) system, the processors typically communicate with each other via a 
high-speed bus or interconnection net (e.g., hypercube). In a loosely-coupled (or 
multicomputer) system, communication among the processors generally occurs via 
a relatively low-speed network, such as Ethernet or token ring. Of course, other 
factors contribute to the differentiation between tightly- and loosely-coupled 
systems—for example, the manner in which memory is distributed among the 
processors, the degree of autonomy of control reserved to each processor, and the 
presence or absence of single points of hardware failure (e.g., a shared power supply). 
It remains, however, that interconnect type contributes greatly to the differences 
between multiprocessor and multicomputer system architectures, and to the 
differences in software designs for them. 


These distinctions arise mainly because of the speed and ease with which a 
processor can communicate with the other processors in the system using the 
various types of interconnect. With the introduction of fiber-optic network 
technology in general—and ATM technology in particular—however, network 
speeds now approach or exceed the speed of the backplanes commonly found in 
most workstations and file servers. For example, buses in most current workstations 
are unable to accommodate ATM interface adapters running at the OC-12 (622 Mbps) 
rate, and indeed many have trouble even at OC-3 (155 Mbps). This leads to the 
interesting situation in which the backplane, rather than the network, is now the 
bottleneck in a loosely-coupled system. 


Some manufacturers of peripherals are contemplating getting around this shift of 
the communications bottleneck via the introduction of so-called “ATM-ready” 
devices, such as video cameras. One can imagine a continuation of such a trend in 
which an ATM interconnect takes its place alongside, or indeed replaces, the 
backplane interconnect in some systems. 


The shift of the communications bottleneck may also lead to fundamental shifts 
in the paradigms currently prevailing in parallel and distributed systems research. If 
interconnection speed is reduced or removed as a distinguishing factor, will other 
factors (such as those mentioned above) suffice to continue the distinction between 
multiprocessors and multicomputers? Or, will parallel and distributed systems 
research converge as well? 


What Does It All Mean? 


These three areas of convergence are blurring or eliminating the boundaries 
between computer communications on the very small scale (backplanes and 
“desktop LANs”) through the regional, national, or indeed global scale (as witnessed 
by the current flurry of activity among national and international giants of the 
telecomms, CATV, and entertainment industries). The development of the 
resulting pervasive network will create new playing fields for distributed systems 
researchers, as the need for distributed systems support permeates all facets of life— 
much as personal computers have infiltrated the world during the past decade. 
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Distributed systems researchers should be aware that traditional issues such as 
naming, location, and especially scalability will be of fundamental importance in 
next-generation networks. The blurring of the boundaries of scale implies that, in 
the near future, plugging one’s workstation into the global network will be as easy as 
plugging one’s telephone into the current narrowband voice/data network. A 
further implication for the longer term is the emergence of enterprise-level 
federations layered on the global network—a development which will require 
further study of the tradeoffs between cooperation and autonomy. 
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with, for example, distributed Different | synchronous asynchronous 
databases where the emphasis is on Places distributed distributed 


protecting and hiding the actions of 

concurrent users from each other. A Figure 1: Interaction modes 
popular summation of possible 

groupware interaction modes is illustrated in Fig 1. For example, electronic mail 
belongs to the lower right quadrant, video conferencing to the lower left, traditional group 
meetings to the upper left and bulletin boards to the upper right. Englebart argues that what 
really matters is interoperability and that any effective groupware must support all modes 
as in practice these quadrant boundaries are routinely crossed [Eng90]. Systems 
belonging to the left column may be described as real time and those belonging to the lower 
left quadrant as distributed real time. Real time distributed groupware is of particular 
interest because it satisfies most of the requirements of the other modes and is therefore the 
most generally useful form. In this paper we apply two concurrency control approaches to 
real time groupware: dOPT, the distributed operation transformation algorithm [EG89], 
and EDITS, an event driven interactive transaction service. 


2. Requirements for distributed real time groupware 


e Responsiveness: Users working on a shared document with tools such as text editors 
expect the same response time they get from a single user version. Poor response 
time is likely to result in reluctance to use the software. 


e Concurrency control: Even in a small group, the problems of unprincipled parallel 
computation can occur. These include deadlock, termination, non-fairness and 
starvation. Groupware must adopt a concurrency control policy which copes with 
many readers, many writers. 

e Correctness: The application must maintain consistency between all instances of a 
shared object. 

e Non-serialisable operations support: Serialisability is a well understood 
structuring concept used to allow the safe interleaving of concurrent operations. 
Correctness is often attributed to systems if they exhibit serialisability. 
Unfortunately, in groupware systems serialisability does not always provide the 
correct outcome. We illustrate the problem with two types of operations: updates on 
values and updates on references. 
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Non-serialisable updates on shared values: 
A text string variable has value "abcd" and the operation "delete character 3” is 
applied to its two instances concurrently at two sites; no serialised application of 
the overlapping operations will result in the expected outcome i.e. “abd”. 


Non-serialisable updates of shared references: 
The problem above does not appear to arise if the variable is a reference rather 
than a value, for example if the contents of a spreadsheet cell are deleted twice in 
any order then the outcome is correct. Similar problems do arise, however, if the 
operation is a move or copy on the contents of a reference. For example, the 
contents of a spreadsheet cell, reference C3, are moved to references C4 and D3 at 
the same time; no serialisation can achieve consistency. 

e Practical considerations: As network speeds are relatively slow compared with on- 
site processing, non-blocking and non-locking strategies are more likely to provide 
good response time to interactive users. If the system is to be scalable it is essential 
that global synchronisation is used sparingly, if at all. 


3. dOPT and the partial concurrency problem 


dOPT is originally and fully described in [EG89]. The algorithm attempts to meet all the 
requirements listed in the previous section. Existing (OPT based applications include 
Grove [EG89], a shared document outliner, and CoEd [Hol92], a shared text editing system. 
Our practical experience with dOPT is based on the implementation of MUSST, a 
multiuser shared spreadsheet which runs on networked workstations [LA93]. 


3.1 The dOPT groupware model 

A groupware system is modelled as a set of sites with unique ids and a set of 
parameterised operations. Operations are application specific: O = <O, O9,...0,>. For 
example, a text edit operation may take the form O3 = delete(n) where n is a character or 
word offset. A shared object is replicated at each site and may be written or read 
arbitrarily by participants. Each site runs 3 processes: generate and queue operations, 
receive and queue operations, execute operations. 


3.2 Communications, Event Ordering and State Vectors 
Intersite communication assumes a reliable message handling service. No global clock 
is assumed and an event ordering scheme based on logical time [Lam78] is used. Logical 
clocks are structured as state vectors. In an N site system each site maintains a state 
vector s of size N by incrementing the ith component after execution of an operation from 
site i. The following operations are defined for the state vectors: 

si>sj ifat least one of the components of sj is greater than its counterpart in s; 

Sj < sj if each component of sj is less than or equal to its counterpart in sj, and at least 

one component in s; is clearly less than its counterpart in sj 


Si=Sj if all the components have the same value as their counterparts 


3.3 Operation requests 


Each operation request is a tuple < i, sj, 0, p > containing a copy of the originators site id, 
its state vector, the specific operation and the priority of the operation. The priority can 
simply be the site id and is used for tie breaking in the case of two identical operations with 
equivalent state vectors. 
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3.4 The transformation matrix T 


T contains application specific rules which handle concurrent operations in such a 
manner that the effect of applying operation O; then operation O? at site i is the same as 
applying operationO? then operation Oj at site j. Asimple example: the rule dealing with 
the arrival of an insert operation “B:Ins x7,y2 val7” on a spreadsheet cell "x,y" where insert 
operation “A:Ins x1,y; val,” is in the log: 


if (A:sender < B:sender) 

retum “B:Ins x2,y2” no change 
else 

retum “no-op” transformed 


3.5 The core algorithm 
Qi the queue of operation requests 
Lj the log of operations which have been executed 
<i, $s, 0, p> the form of a request: i is the site id, s is the state vector, o is the operation 
and p is the priority. 
Initialisation: 
Q; < empty the queue of operation requests 
Li < empty the log of executed operations 
sj < <0,0,...0> the state vector of site i 
Generate Operations: 
receive operation o from the user interface 
calculate the priority p of o 
Qe — Qj + <i, Sj, Oj, pj> 
broadcast <i, sj}, 0;, pj> to all other sites 
receive <j, Sj» 0}, Pj> from the network 
Qi = Qi+ <j, $j, Oj, Pj> 
Execute Operations: 
for each <j, $j, 0j, pj> € Qi where sj < sj begin 
Qi — Qi - <, Sj, Oj, Pj> 
if $j < Sj 
<k, Sk, Ok, Pk> | €- mostrecent entry from Lj where sk < sj (© if none ) 
do while <k, Sx, Ox, Pk> # © and oj # © 
if the k'th component of sj is < the k'th component of s, 
let u be the index of 0; 
let v be the index of ox, 
0; — Tuv(0},0K,P})Pk) 
fi 
<k, Sx, Ok, Pk> < next entry in Lj ( or © if none) 
od 
fi 
perform operation 0j on i's site object 
Li — Lj + <j,$i,0j,pj> 
$; < $; with jth component incremented by 1 
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3.6. The partial concurrency problem 

Progress at each site was recorded in an independent log (not Lj) and used for post-mortem 
analysis. The spreadsheet initially appeared to work well, resolving occasional clashes 
correctly. Eventually however, the partial concurrency problem became manifest. 
Figure 2 illustrates a recorded instance of the problem in a time/event diagram. 













Site 0 Site1 Site 2 
<0,0,0> <0,0,0> <0,0,0> 
Insert C3 Insert C3 
Figure 2: "text" "Hello" 
A recorded instance of the 
partial concurrency problem <1,0,0> 
O Local operation 
<0,1,0> 
@ Remote operation Std 
Delete C3 


Transformation between 
a new operation and a log 
entry 


<0,1,1> 





<1,1,1> <1,1,1> 


cell C3 = "Hello" cell C3 is empty cell C3 is empty 


Site 0 inserts the string "text" into cell C3 and increments its state vector. The broadcast 
message has state vector <0,0,0>. It then receives the operation request [1, Insert C3 "Hello", 
<0,0,0>, 1] from site 1. <0,0,0> is less than the local state vector so the request is dOPTed 
and due to the site priority 1 > 0 the new string is inserted. Finally the delete request from 
Instance 2 arrives with <0,1,0> and is not transformed with respect to the most recent 
insert because its state vector is greater than that in the log entry ( site 2 saw site 1's 
insertion before deleting it ). It is then transformed against the initial insert to a no-op 
(insert is preferred to delete) and the insert from site 1 ("Hello") remains. 


Site 1 inserts the string “Hello” into cell C3 and increments its state vector. The broadcast 
message has <0,0,0>. It then receives the request [0, Insert C3 "text", <0,0,0>, 0) from site 0. 
<0,0,0> is less than the local state and must be dOPTed. According to site priority the 
request from site 0 is transformed into a no-op. Finally a Delete request arrives from site 
2 with state <0,1,0> which is less than the local state and dOPTed, but is not transformed 
against the most recent log entry because it is a no-op and is not transformed with respect 
to the oldest log entry, because its state vector is greater than that in the log entry (site 2 saw 
site l's insertion before deleting it). The. delete operation is carried out and the final 
result is an empty cell. 


Site 2 receives an insert from site 1, increments its state vector, deletes the recent insert 
and broadcasts the delete operation with state <0,1,0>. It then receives an insert from site 0 
with clock <0,0,0> which is not transformed against the delete (and wins due to insert 
precedence). It is then transformed against the oldest log entry and due to site priority is 
transformed to a no-op. The final result is an empty cell. 
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Partial concurrency refers to any set of operations where at least 
two are sequential to each other but concurrent with a third. Figure 
3 shows the simplest example. The operations O; and Op are OQ, O, 
sequential with each other and concurrent with O03. Depending on 

which types of operations are involved the outcome may or may not 

appear consistent. It may be possible to adapt the transformation 

Tules to fix the problem for a particular set of operations but such a 


solution is lacking in generality. Figure 3 


3.7 Interpreting dOPT 


We complete how we ran into the partial concurrency problem this section describes our 
resolution of some dOPT ambiguities. 


Use of the empty set symbol "@" is not explained and is overloaded. When being 
compared with an operation request tuple "do while <k, s, 0, p>#@" it appears to mean end- 
of-list. When used in comparison with a specific operation "oj #2" we assume it means 
"no-op". This seems a reasonable interpretation as a transformation can usefully return 
a no-op to invalidate an operation involved in a conflict, and when oj = @ the search for 
resolution stops, Part of the guard on the while loop however reads "oj # @" which implies 
that the transformation matrix should accommodate the possibility of a transformation of 
a new request against a log entry where ox = o. Rather than extending T to hold (O+1)2 
rules we assume that the guard effectively means ox # @ on the first pass, this being 
consistent with a no-op constituting a termination condition rather than a source of 
further transformation. 


The use of the greater-than symbol ">" in the comparison of state vectors is at best 
confusing: "sj > sj if at least one of the components of sj is greater than its counterpart in 
Sj". If the two vectors <0,1,0> and <1,0,0> are compared then they are both greater than each 
other. However, <1,0,0> > <0,0,0> also holds. This is the negation of < and is not the 
definition of concurrency used in other work, that is 7(si < $j) & —(s; <s;). Although not 
explicitly used in the algorithm is does present the implementor with an unpleasant 
ambiguity regarding the intended meanings of comparisons between state vectors. 


Operations defined on state vectors are < > =, but it is quite possible for two state vectors to 
meet none of these conditions when compared, for example <0,1,0> <1,0,0>. We resolve this 
idiosyncrasy by leaving an operation request, transformed or not, with its original state 
vector when it is logged i.e. instead of "Lj — Lj + <j,8j,0j,pj>" we use: "Lj — Li + 
<J,8j,0j,Pj>"- 


4: EDITS: An Event Driven Interactive Transaction Service 


EDITS attempts to meet the groupware requirements listed in section 2, but in quite a 
different way from dOPT. It is a groupware oriented transaction service based on the 
Warp backtrack mechanism [LA92]. The original Warp based transaction service, also 
described in [LA92], is optimistic, live, fair, free from deadlock and scalable. This made 
it a good starting point and EDITS represents its adaptation to support non-serialisability 
and user interface (UI) synchronisation. 


EDITS synchronises with the UI as follows: when a user completes a write the local 
display is updated and a transaction generated to propagate the change; at commitment 
all displays are updated. If the user completes one or more writes before an existing 
transaction is complete they are added to it, forming a sequential list of operations. 
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Transactions are identified by unique totally-ordered transaction IDs (TIDs). The 
ordering of TIDs is used to ensure liveness, by treating the TID of a transaction as its age, 
with oldest having highest priority. A site S can host many visiting transactions Tj;..Tn, 
all executing simultaneously, on their own T-clones, T,|S...Ty, |S. When a site initiates a 
transaction T it refuses visitors until T has committed. When a transaction commits, 
each of its clones replaces the master of the corresponding site object. At any given time 
precisely one of the visitors owns the site object. If a site has no visitors, the next visitor 
becomes the owner. Thereafter, ownership may change when a visitor departs, caused 
either by rollback, triggered elsewhere in the transaction, or by commitment. To avoid 
deadlock, an owner which is unable to progress as originally intended must release 
ownership and send a special backoff message to all its acquaintance clones. Ownership 
passes to the oldest of the remaining visitors. As the same decision is taken locally at all 
sites, unsuccessful visitors commit terminating themselves, effectively performing a no- 
op. Commitment uses a stable property detection protocol derived from a distributed 
termination detection algorithm [Dij80]. At commitment the persistent states of objects 
involved in a transaction and corresponding UI displays are updated. 


4.2 The Warp Backtrack Mechanism 


The Warp backtrack mechanism underlying EDITS is derived from Time Warp [Jef85]. 
It differs from its predecessor mainly by doing away with explicit virtual time values, 
including Global Virtual Time. All protocol decisions and calculations are made locally 
and only causal relationships are preserved. The side effects of a processes optimism are 
limited to state changes, which are resolved through restoration from a checkpoint, and 
messages sent to other processes, which may be cancelled by sending antimessages. The 
overall effect is that of backtracking. 


Figure 4: Backtracking 


Fig. 4(a) is the situation before backtrack 
occurs. Fig. 4(b) shows the rollback 
caused by the receipt of the antimessage 
=M corresponding to the positive message 
M. Fig. 4(c) shows how backtrack results 
in a tree-structured computation over 
time, because generally a different retry 
computation ensues after each rollback. 
In EDITS retries depend on users 
actions. Notice that in Fig. 4(a) the 
message M is already in the recipient’s )b) 
past. Were M still in the input pool, it 
would simply be cancelled out by “4M 
without causing rollback. For 
subsequent retry to take place, the client 
state S at the backtrack point must be 
restored. It may happen that S itself was 
not checkpointed, in which case the 
nearest previous checkpoint (e.g. S' in 


(a) 





inpuf_ [| My | | | | 
output| [NIN] IN" 






ROLLBACK 





Fig. 4(c)) must be restored and the client (c) retry after er Ss 
run forward using the appropriate past rollback to S’ (perhaps via 
inputs to reconstruct S — we say that the undo to S’) 
process undoes to S', and that S is =. 

recovered from S'. Bs recovery g original computation 
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4.3 Coping With Non-Serialisability 

Sites A and B both delete character "c" from the string "abcd". Site A generates transaction 
T, which visits B and is blocked because B has already initiated its own transaction, T2. To 
visits A and is reciprocally blocked. Both sides backoff and ownership in both cases 
passes to the oldest transaction according to TID ordering, in this case TIA < T)B at A, and 
TB < T)Bat B; the asymmetry avoids deadlock and only one of the deletes is applied and 
propagated. Clones T/A and T2B know that they have been unsuccessful in conflict and 
commit by terminating. At this point all the persistent states of sites and all UI displays 
are updated. The next change is dependent on inputs from the users. 


4.4 Coping with partial concurrency 


When EDITS is applied to the events of Fig. 3 O; and O2 become a single extended 
transaction and O3 is invalidated. Note that the bias in favour of an extended transaction, 
due its continued inheritance of the original TID, could be inverted by making it acquire 
a new TID when each new operation is added. 


5. Summary 


Meeting the requirements of distributed real time groupware is difficult. Tension is 
generated by the need to provide a good response time at the user interface while 
maintaining system wide consistency. Furthermore, non-serialisability must be 
supported. MUSST, the multiuser distributed spreadsheet, has proved a good application 
for loading and testing concurrency control techniques. We have experimented with two 
quite different approaches: dOPT and EDITS, both of which cope with non-serialisability. 
dOPT guarantees good response time but fails to maintain consistency in the face of 
partially concurrent sets of events i.e. sets of events where at least two members are 
sequential to each other and both concurrent with a third. EDITS copes with partial 
concurrency by treating uncommitted sequences of operations as single events, but has a 
drawback in that privacy within the groupware system is increased. It is however a 
feasible approach provided the Warp backtracking service is available. 
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